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PREFACE. 



This work, like some nAea vhich tke author 
has puhlished, owes its eodstenoe to a cireamstaiice 
merely accidental. Having discovered various 
links of connexion, to which he had not fonnerly 
adverted, between the languages of the most po- 
lished nation of antiquity, and that of a people 
^nerally reckoned among the most uncivilized ; 
and having, for his own satisfaction, prosecuted 
the investigation to a considerable length; he 
presumes, that it will not be deemed totally mi* 
important to the interests of literature, that he 
should lay the result of his inquiries before the 
public. 

In all disquisitions of this kind, a wide field k 
necessarily opened up to fancy ; and it may be 
thought, that at times it has not been restrained 
within proper bounds. The objects, which seem 
dear to one, to the eye of another may be in- 
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volved in obscurity. The author begs, however, 
that the reader would so far indulge him with the 
exercise of his candour, as not to form a judgment 
of the work from any detached article, but dis- 
passionately to consider the combined evidence. 

Although himself satisfied, that the proof, ari- 
sing from a comparison of the languages, is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the national aflSnity of the 
Greeks and Romans to the Scythians ; to remove, 
as far as possible, every ground of hesitation with 
others, he has prefixed a Dissertation on the 
historical evidence which bears on the same point 

The authcxr meant to have added, as a conclu- 
sion to the work, a list of Greek and Latin verbs 
and nouns, compared with those terms, in the 
languages of the north, which are evidently al- 
lied to them. But as he has not had leisure to 
arrange these, he finds it necessary to postpone 
this part of his plan. If what is now presented 
to the public meet with a favourable reception, 
he may be encour&ged some time hence to give 
these as a supplements illustration. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE CONTRAC 
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AlenUf Alemaniuc* 

Arab,y Arabia 

Armor*, Arniorican. 

A.S^ Anglo-Saxon. 

Belg., Belgic. 

C.S. dr CBrii^ Cambro^Bn- 

tatinic^-or Wdsh. * • ^ 
Cek^ Celtic. 
Dan,, Danish. . 
E., or £ii^., Englisli. , 

Flandr. Flemish. 
JF*r.> French. 
FranCf Frandc 
Gad.9 Gaelic. 
Germ*^ German. 
Oath^ Gothic. 
Gr^ Greek. 
He&., Hebrew. 
Jr., Irish. 
Id^ Islandic 
Lat^ Latin. 
Lati Barb.9 Latin of the middle 

ages. 
Moes.G^ Moeso»Gothic 
Per$,, Persian. 



Sax., Saxon.' 
aootf iSCOiiisii. 

St^hchScawfn Sc)rtho*Scandi« 

naviaD. 
Su.0,, Soio-Gothic* 
Sn,^ or Swed.^ Swedish. 
Teut^ Teutonic. 



Aijf% adjectivon 
nifo., adverb. 
umj^ conjunction. 
imep., mseparable. 
N., note, 
jparf.y particle. 
prep.^ preposition. 
pnmf pronoun, 
f •» or qu., quasL 
s., substantive noun. 
ierm^f termination. 
V^ vide, 
v., verb, 
vov voce. 
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W iTH the generality of maiikhid, a name is of 
far greater weighty in the scale of evidence, than 
they are willing to admit, or can allow themselves 
to imagine. It does not merely cast the balance 
when wavering; but is often found, on strict exanu- 
nation, to be the only thing that presses down the 
preponderating scale. With the name of Greeks, 
or of Romans, we have been accustomed from 
our early years to associate the idea of every thinjg 
great, and wise, and excellent. Hence, even 
when arrived at maturity^ we are extremely re« 
lactant to acknowledge the chums of any other 
people to priority in Wience or in the arts ; espe* 
cially if they were stigmtotijsed as barbarous by 
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2 OK THE ORIGIN 

those nations that claimed wisdom and refinement 

* 

as exclusively their own. We are scarcely dis- 
posed to glv<Lsacb a pedpl« {irecedenc^ even as 
to national antiquity, although evidently entitled 
to this distinction irom the incontetjtible proofs 
which appear on the p9ge of history ; but seem 
almost inclined to credit the fables of those, who 
vain*gloriously affirmed, not only that they were 
indigenous, but that, thay^had sprung, from the 
soil which derived its celebrity from giving birth 
to so wise a people. 

Perhaps we can assign no better reason for this 
partiality, than for another which often retains 
its force through life. As these favoured nations 
have been, as it^wexe^. our. school-companions, 
we have made common friends and foes with 
those who have been the objects of our early pre* 
dilection. Kup'^iog ^tbat the tdbes, i^hich over* 
rafi the Roman etxijpjre, thilt ejQpijpe which re- 
. ceived its highest lustre (Iroiii : our iold vclassical 
friends, have beep d^momipated Qoth^ ; we con- 
.nect, with .this de$igpfttioti, the idea of eveiy 
thing gross and savjage: i Henoe it.ikas: become 
proyierbial, as a tet]^ of general obloquy. It is 
singular, indeed, that meii» from the ioflUeiioe loif 
early habit, should agre6 to .pour contempt on 
their own prog^itors* » To say of subh a barba- 
rous people, that th^ undoubtedly must.hav^ 
possessed 8piq« Qtestns of ! ci^municating their 
ideas, will be deemed .ftH honour fUUy aa great 
as they can possiibly .ou^iit } while, at, the same 
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tiflie^ it ;wiU he . suppoi^fM^, as aq^aU^r of course, 
that tb«ir speech : oould oply be efititle^ to s^ 
comparison with the j^gon.of HatteptotSi ov of 
soioe Ammcan borde^ To those who labour 
under prep^ssessiotis. of this kind* the idea tha^ 
the language of such a people could have any 
tnuces of resembUnoe to the revered structjure of 
that of Atheus pr of Roine» would afford tnatte? 
^ of ridicule, or might evi^n be viewed as a sort of 
literary blasphemy^ . 

But, that therq is a v^ry intimate coi^nexioi) 
b^tweeu the language of the Qoths, . and. that 
which .wi^firgtspolcen, by the Greeks, and after?' 
waiids by the iqhabitapt? 9^ Italy, will, we trust, 
appear undeniable frop^ the fpUpwing work.; I^ 
is generally; Emitted, that simil^nty of l^uagiiagf 
is one of the most c(mvincing documents' pf naf 
tional iiffin^ty. On this grpund, therefore, as of 
itself sufficiept, i^ight we re^t th|3 propf c^ th^ 
propinquity of these nations. 

JEI^re, howi^ver, vfe are not, as ip jpaiiy. simi- 
lar inquiries, reduced to the necessity of being 
satisfied with this spUtary evidence- Anpient 
llistory supplies us with i^s superadded testimony 
in support of 0u|: hypothesis* 



S. 1. Qfth^ Name qf Scythia, . 

Sc3rthia is an ancient designation, which haa 
been interpreted with great latitude by later 
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writers. They wotild almost seem to hdve view- 
ed it, as if it had been used by the Greeks and 
Bomans to denote the terra incognita of their 
times. To the vast regions, to which this name 
has been extended, many tribes have been as- 
signed, not less dissimilar in their language and 
customs, than remote from each other as to the 
ties of consanguinity. But these erroneous ac- 
counts have originated from want of due atten^^ 
tion to the testimony of antiquity. Those an- 
cient writers, who are most entitled to credit, 
clearly enough define the general boundaries of 
that country to which they' give this name. 

They distinguish between Western and Eas- 
tern Scythia. The former extended, according 
to Herodotus, from the lower parts of the Dan* 
ube, and the countries now denominated Hun* 
gary, Transylvania, and Walachia, to the Ta- 
nais or Don on the east. It was also called Eux- 
ine Scythia, as it run along the borders of the 
sea which anciently bore this naiAe, now the 
Black Sea. Eastern Sc3i;hia was situated to the 
north-east of the Caspian Sea, including the 
country now designed western and eastern Tur- 
kestan. We learn from Justin, in his abridge- 
ment of Trogus Pompeius, that the kingdoms of 
Farthia and Bactria were founded by the Scy- 
thians*. It has been urged, howevei^, that the Par- 
thians were of Sarmatic origin. Taurica^ or the 

* Lib. ii. c. 1. S. 
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modern Crimea, 'ivas not reckoned as properly 
induded in Scythia * ; although there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that the Scythian language 
w^ afterwards spoken there, the Cimmerians or 
Cimbri having been expelled. 

Several writers, both ancient and modem, have 
confounded the Sarmatians with the Scythians. 
Strabo has fallen into this error t, although in 
this instance he contradicts the testimony which 
he has given in other parts of his work. But 
they are distinguished by Herodotus; who as* 
serts that the Royal Scythians, (the name ^vea 
to one great division of this people) are separat- 
ed from the Sauromatae on the east by the Ta- 
nais. " Beyond the Tanais," he says, ** it is no 
'* longer Scythia ; but the first district is that of 
** the Sauromatae," &ct. 

It seems beyond dispute, that the CmrnerU 
were the posterity of Gomer, the eldest son of 
Japhet, the Japetu^ of the Oreeks ; and that 
they were the first race who peof^ed Europe* 
Their name is obviously retained by the descen* 
dants of the ancient Britons, who still denom^ 
nate themselves Cttmri. As they anciently pos- 
sessed the Chersonesus Taurica, and gave their 
name to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, they un- 
doubtedly occupied part of the territory which 
afterwards pertained to the Scytliians. As As- 

^ Beiod. lib. iv. c 102. f Lib. xi. p. 492. Paris. 1620« 

% Lib. iv. c. 21. 
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6 ON THE ORIGIN 

chenaz and Kiphath were sons of Gomer^ it has 
been supposed, that the name of the former was 
retained in that of the Euxine sea, or rUrrdc^Afi- 
wc, as it was first denominated by the Greeks. 
It has also been conjectured that the name of 
Riphath may be triaced in that of the Riphaean 
mountains, placed by ancient writers at the head 
of the Tanais *. 

Who was the father of the Scjrthians, is more 
doubtful ; and, on this head, their name can 
scarcely aid conjecture. It would appear, in- 
deed, that they did not take this name to them- 
Hselves, but received it from other nations, and 
particularly from the Greeks. For Herodotus 
says of the descendants of Targitaus, liiat they 
ivere commonly named Scolotij from the surname 
of their king, but that the Greeks called- them 
Scythians t. They were universally celebrated 
for their skill in archery. ITie same ancient 
Writer informs us, that some of the noble youths 
of Media studied this art under Sc3rthian mas- 
terst ; and Hercules, it is said, learned the use 
of the bow from this people. Hence it has been 
supposed, that they received their name from 
skiuta, a Gothic word,' which is viewed as trans- 
mitted from them, signifying to shoot. With re- 
spect to their origin, the most general opinion is, 

* V. Bochait. Phaleg. lib. iii. c. 9. Anc Univ. Hist. i. 375. 
iy. 471. Reiiiiel*B Geogr. of Herodotus^ p. 139% 
, t Lib. iv. c; 6. J Lib. L c. 73. 
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thfey were the descendants of Magog; the 
second son of Japhet ' Had not Arphaxad, in 
Hebrew^ Arpachshadj been the son of 8hem, it 
might have. been thought that he was the same 
person with Arjmiaios^ jnentioned by the father 
of Greciau history, as one of the sods of Targi^ 
taus, whom the Scythjahs claimed as their prak 
genttor*. 



§ 2. The BcjfiMans and Getae ike 

9ame p&opk. 

That the ScytJmns and Getae were the same 
people, is attested by incontrovertible evidence. 
On the southern side of the Danube, opposite to 
the territory occupied by the. Scythians, and in' 
the angle forming a part of Tbxace,. there was a 
amali nation in the time of JHerodotus, who bore 
iht name of Getae. But this designation appears 
to have been the generic name given to various 
branches of this great peo{de, and most probab^f 
assumed by themselves. ^ We, accordingly, 6ad 
it coiyoined with, difierent prepositive terms» 
which seem designed to mark its definite appli** 
cation to one race as distinguished from another* 
Thus, we read of the Massa^Getae^ the Thjfssa^ 
Getae^ sxid Tyro^etae. It is obvious that Getae 
must have been the primary denomination. He- 

* Herod* lib* iv« c 5* 6» 
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8 ,0K THE OBIGnr^ 

rodotus speaks of this people, who lived on the 
opposite side of the Danube, without seeming td 
have supposed that they were originally the same 
with the Scythae, calling them Thracians *• It 
is surprising that their name did ntt suggest the 
idea, that they were merely a branch from the 
oommon stock, that had pushed on a little far- 
ther west. The Tyro-Getaej of Pliny ty are the 
same with the Tyritae of Herodotus. For by 
both writers they are placed on the river TyreSj 
or TyruSy the Dneister of our times. . Rennel 
conjectures, with considerable plausibility, that 
Herodotus may have written TyrigetaeX. These, 
then, were the Getae situated on the river Tyres. 
The Massa*Getae occupied the territory on 
the laxartes, or Sirr. Herodotus, indeed, was 
uncertain whether he should view them as a Scy* 
thia nnation. From their greater distance, he had 
less opportunity of being acquainted with them. 
He admits, however, that by some they were ac« 
counted Scythians ; that in their dress and food 
they resetnbled that people ; and, that what the 
Greeks asserted of the Scythians in general, was 
true only of the Hassagetae §. By the testimony 
of other writers, this matter is put beyond doubt. 
The Massi^tae were the Scythae of the Ro- 
mans. By Ptolemy they are csdled the Scjrthians 
intra Imaum. Strahlenberg says, that the particle 

* Lib. iv; c. 93. f Hist Nat. lib. iv. c 12. 

t Geogr. Herod, p. 72. $ lab. L 801. S15j 21& 
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ma^ in the Tartarian language, signifies m, ciirOf 
and mtr(h in Latin, and is sometimes used as a; 
conjunction copulative j and hence, that this 
people received the name of Ma-giugi in Arabic, 
of Ma^gogaei in Hebrew, of Ma^tschudi in Tar- 
tarian, and of Ma^getaej Ma^schytae^ or Massa* 
getae^ in Greek *. Ihre considers this as a Scy- 
thic word ; observing, that by many it is render- 
ed the greater Getae, in contradistinction from 
the ksser Goths, whose bishop was Ulphilas, as 
we learn from Jomandes. Massa is thus view- 
ed as merely the Moeso-Gothic comparative, 
maizoj major, which is evidently from the same 
fountain with Gr. fAu^Wf id. The name Thyssa* 
*Getae^ or as written by others, Thyrsa^Qetae^ 
most probably, in like manner, owes its origin 
to some local or characteristic circumstance, al- 
though now totally unknown. They were situat- 
ed on the Wolga« 

Although the etymon of the name Scytkaej al- 
ready mentioned, is very ingenious ; it may be 
doubted, if we should not rather view it as a mo- 
dification of that of Getae. ^^ The Greeks, and 
^ especially the Aeolians/' it has been remarked, 
^^ were fond of prefixing the letter s to words and 
'^ proper names* Thus, Stephanus informs us, 
^^ that for Cimbri they said SxZ/ujSf m ; and they ob- 
'< served the same mode in other instances. 



of the North and Eastern parts of Europe and 
Am ; Introd. p. 39, 40. 
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V Hence, we perceive why ancieitt tvritdrft now 

V assort that the Getae were a iSc3Hthic taation^ 
^^ and then call' the Scythians ,a > pourt of the 
*^ Getae V 



§ S. The Goih$ the same nith tke Gefae^ 

It is not less obvious, that the Getae and ' the 
Goths iwere the ^ame people, and that the name 
of Scythae was* indiscriminately given to both^ 
Thucydides remarks the resemblance of the Ge« 
tae to the Scythians. '* The Getae, he says, 
^^ border with the Sc3rthians, are armed in the 
^^ same manner, and are all equestrian archers t.^ 
Jom^ides, indeed, has been understood as di»- 
tinguishing the Goths from the Getae U Had 
he really done so, it must have been imputed 
to his anxious desire to shew that Scandinaria 
likras the qfficina gentkim. But it is evident, that 
throughout ^his woiic he uses the names Getae^ 
Gethi, and Gothi promiscuously; as he asserts 
JMdtliout reason, that these were the people, who^ 
ihigrating from the shores of the Baltic, fook pos- 
Besion of Scythia, extending themselves beyond 
the Danube. Stephanus describes the rhr^oi, or 
Goths, as, ^^ a nation anciently inhabiting the 

• 

 Ihre Gloss, Prooem. vi. 

\ *O^MnuMi, MVTH knffiirmu Hut. lib. ii* p« 165. Fmnc. 
1594. X Mascous Hist. German. B. v. § vL N. (2). 
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^ district within the' Fblite Maeotis ; and who 
*' afterwards migrated into Thrace */' Ovid, and 
other Latin writers^ use the names Getae and 
Gothi withoat distinction. Georgius S3mcellus 
says, that ^^ th^ Scythians are also designed 
^\ Goths in their own language/' and that, pass^ 
ing the Ister, they depopukted the Roman em- 
pire in the time of Decius t/* We learn from 
Photiiss, on the testimony of Philostorgius, that 
Urphilas, bishop of the GU>ths, otherwise called 
tJlphilas, ^* in his time brought much peq[)le with 
^^ him into the Roman empire, of the S^^ythians 
^' beybtid the Ister, whom the ancients indeed 
^' called Getae^ hot the modems GoAi t.*^ Gib- 
bon, who has undoubtedly paid uncommon atten- 
tion to this subject, observes, that ^' Zozimus, 
'^ and the Greeks, give the name of Scythians to 
^^ those whom Jornandes, and the Latin writers, 
** constantly represent as Goths §." 

This point has been so clearly established by 
ShisringhMfi, and in our own time by Mr Pink- 
erton, that it is totally unnecessary to enlarge 
on it II. 

* Vok TtfT^ f Ap, Stritter. Memor. Popul. L 38. 

^ V. Sheringham de Anglor. Gent. Orig. p. 183. 

§ Decline and Fall, i. 432. 8vo. 

II Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians 
or Gothsy p. II — H. Althoagh I cannot adopt eveiy hypo^ 
thesis contained in this work, it is merely justice to the learned 
author to acknowledge, that be has thrown more light on this 
subject;, in ^eaeral^ thaa floay preceding writer. 
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I shall only add, that we may obBerve a sioulat 
use of the name Got^'with that of Ge6ie, formerly 
Slustrated. Another term is frequently prefixed, ^ 
to distinguish the particular tribe or nation ; as, 
Moeso^otbiy Visi^Gothij Ostro-Gothi. The Moe^ 
so^Grothi were the Goths of Moesia, which ex« 
tended from the confluence of the Save and the 
Danube to the Euxine, including the countries 
now denominated Bosnia, Servia, and Lower Bu]-> 
garia. The Visi-Gothiy or, as designed by Joman- 
des, VesegoAaej by others Wtstgoihi^ had their 
name from their western situation j wefe^ as 
Wachter observes, signifying the west. The Os^ 
tro-Gothiy or Atistro^othi^ were the Goths of the 
east, from Alemannic ostar^ Suio-Gothic 'dster^ 
Islandic austr^ oriens. 



§ 4. The Thradans xoere Scythae. 

The Thrtmans were of Sc^^c origin. As the 
Mosaic designation Gomer seems to be retained 
in that of Cimmeriu Cimbrij or Ctimri ; there is 
great probability in the idea generally adopted 
by the learned, that the Thracians were the pos- 
terity of Tiros, or rather Thiras^ who is last men- 
tioned by the sacred historian among the sons of 
Japhet. The learned Bochart has observed, that 
®f ^> the name given by the Greeks to a Thracian, 
is supposed to be merely ThiraSj the Gr. S cor- 
responding to samech of the Phoenidans, and hold* 
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iiig its place in the al{^abet:*. JoeapSiiis sajrs, 
tiist this son of Japhet ^^ called those whom he , 
^^ governed e*ffott ; but that the Greeks denominr 
*^ ated the same people Thracians t/^ Eusebitis, 
Eustathius, Epiphanius, Jerom, with the Chaldee 
interpreters, uniformly give the same testimony* 
Besides many other places in this vicinity^ which 
apparently retain the name of Ttras, it occurs in 
ithat <^ the river TifraSy which falls into the Eux- 
ine not &x from the moullis of the Danube. 

It has already been seen, that on the southern 
aide of this river, -in the country properly called 
Thrace, and opposite to the primaeval seats of 
the Scythiaas, Herodotus places a small nation 
•called Qetae. Yet, notwithstanding this distinc- 
tion of name, he views them as the same people. 
For ^* the Getae,'' he says, ^* are tiie most valiant 
«< and . the most just of the Thradans 1:/' 

It may be supposed, indeed, that although the 
Gretae were called Thradans^ the Thradans in 
general were not Getae ; and that this Oetid na« 
tion received the name of Thradans, merely be« 
cause they left their own territories and occupied 
a part of Thrace. But, though we had no other ^ 
proof^ it might seem fully aa probable, that the'^ 
name of Getae had originally included all th^ 
Thradans, and that the reason why one branch 

• Fhaleg. lib. iL e. S. 

f B^SiUH Mvm ftnmiftMr»u Antiq. lib. i. b. 7* 

X ^^jJtkm Urm mifuittiTU Mii iauui^titu. Lib. W, t. 9S» 
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retained it, while, it was iiot geoeralty appHed to 
the rest,. was the peculiar distiQctioa of this peo^ 
pie with respect to religion. For Herodotus does 
not mark them out merely by their national de- 
signation^ but by , their characteristic sentiments. 
They were» he says, the athanatizdng Gekfe^ or 
.those whohdid the doctrine of > inrniortality * -; 
proceeding to give a particular account c^ their 
creed, and of its pretended origin^ As he gives 
the name of .Thracians in common to them with 
the other inbabitanta of this country,. he distin- 
guishes the latter merely by their local situation^ 
as ^^ the Thracians who possess Sabn^deswsj and 
/^ who dwell above ApoUonia and theciCy Mfesam- 
f* bri^ and who are called Cymfianae and Myp- 

But we have further' proof of. a direct !dnd. 
Stephanus Byzantinus says, ^ Qdtia is^the couil- 
*< try of the Geta^ ; &ia^ howevqr, is a Thraeian 
^^ nation t:*' and Sibnabbv^ Thi Greeks^-aeconntieH 
^thfi GeCae a Thvaciajn nationt'^ Thb; samp 
.writer asserta that the ^Dad .and the. Thraciaiis 
used tjiteisame fam^uage §. !KlbW4' he elAewhese 
says^ that the Ge£aeraiid th6 Dam.had ai«dni&fion 
topigue II. A{^n also asaeilB thatljie.Getae, lif- 
yondtlve Jstl^r, . were denominatedf Daci-i^. 'fSHiis 



if,. 
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* Titcci TV( mtafmTt^6fTtt(. "Lib, iv. 93. 

f Ap. Ihre, Proem, vii. Sheriogl^. p. i60» 

X Lib* vii. ^ Lib. i. c. 20. ap. Ihre. 

U Lib, vii. p. 305. f In Fraef. 



Sd,' in ¥ike ^matitier) aflSnned "by Jijstin^ ^^iphllin^ 
and others. Mela - expressly tei^tifiea thalt ^U th^ 
Thcacians, however distinguidbed . by ^itiS^r^nt 
h wiedV and ccistddis,' oonstituted (me ' nation^ 'ftnd 
that theyii^^fe Getae** • - !: i . / 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Moesi^ 
whom the Grecfks improperly denominated Mi/sif 
w Ae ^Goths 5' fetwe find ilerodotus cladding tbem 
under the name of .Thcaeians. Vopiscus says^ 
that Frobus either subdued or received into a 
6tate of aniii?pv''7hr&bias^ staple omnes G^cos po- 

. Be&re • ptoeeediiig io shtsw l£idt the ' Oreekk 
^hemselifesi wereof Scftiuawdrigiri, severAl ^pcrinti} 
^ It iprdkninary inatnre! €kiiii^ otit attentHm; ^.It 
is m€^l k&bwii, tkdt 1^ IVihsgi * have^ he^nx gcfni^ 
raUy aoe&unt^d^* tbe ^sl ihhabilfants of Gteecfe. 
The pi;M>f of .the ^ScfytHt^n origin of the Greeks 
must, of course, depend* on that of the affinity 
d the Pelas^ to iltie^ ^cythime^ A pattietilar 
-iiiquiry. into the -vertigeB) 'Still di^mible'on' Ihfe 
path of histc^,^ nf t^se ^<r fiMt peopled Gridkre^ 
n tiberfefore* neetesary. *'\ -»' •'" - ' - --'I^'' "• ^ 
It may be proper, firsts to' inquire wheAf^ thfe 
Pelasgi Pfhre ttideed getiemlly difiiised through 
Greece J isecondly, to shew tiiat' tiie Hellenes 

* Una gens Thraces habitant, aliif aliusque praediti^ et nomi- 
nibtiSy et iiuAribua, ^atdaai; f^rj (mat; et ad tnertemparatissuni, 
Getae utique. De Situ Orb. lib. ii* c* 26^ . ,. 

t In Prob. 
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were origiiially the Mme pe<^l6 ; u the third 
place, to examine the assertions of those who 
deny, the Scythian origin of the Pdasgi. After 
some remarks with respect to tiie name Pelasgu 
we shall go on to investigate their origin. 



S 5. Of the Dijffusion of the Feksgi through 

- Greece. 

We are, first, to consider the proofs which his* 
tory supplies of the general difiusion of the Pe- 
lasgi through Greece. As the most ancient wri- 
ters recognised no earlier possessors of this coun- 
try ; ' although the naine be used in ite utoiost hu 
.titude, as including, besides the islands, Epirus, 
Thessaly^ and Macedon, even to the borders cdf 
Thrace, it will be found that they occupied all 
this extent of territory. 

Herodotus Qot only aflkms, tliat Greece was 
formerly denominated Pelasgia*; but when speak* 
ing of the Athenians^ as being before the time of 
Cecrops called Cranai, he . remarks that, even as 
bearing this name, ^^ they were Pelasgi, the latter 
*' possessing the country now designed Hellas t.*' 
Strabo says, ^< that the Pelasgi, as indeed the 

^^ most ancient nation, were dijBiised through all 

• 

t Lib. viii* c, 44. 
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Greece, and especially among the Aeolians in 
Thessaly, is almost universally acknowledged. 

** Thessaly is called the Pelasgic Argos, which 
^* is situated between the mouths of Peneus, and 
** of Thermopylae, all the way to the mountainous 
^* region of Pindus ; because the Pelasgi held 
** these places.— rMany also denominate the na- 
'* tions of Epirus Pelasgi, because this people ex- 
** tended their dominion thus far ; and many of 
^* those heroes are called Pelasgi, from whom, in 
*^ succeeding ages, this name was -transmitted to 
*^ nations. For Lesbos was called Pelasgia ; and 
'* Homer designs those Pelasgi, who bordered 
*^ with the Cilicians in Troas •." 

According to Stephanus Byzantinus, it was 
first called Pelasgia, and had the name of Thes- 
saly, in a posterior age, from Thessalus the son of 
Aemon t. It is recognised by ancient writers as 
a Scythian region. Strabo says that it was at 
first all denominated Pyrrhaea, from Pyrrha the 
wife of Deucalion, Aemonia from Aemon (who 
was reckoned the grandson of Pelasgus) ; and that 
one half of it was named Pandora by Deucalion, 
in honour of his mother t. Now it is universally 
admitted that Deucalion was a Scythian. In re- 
lation to the time preceding the Trojan war, Thu- 
cydides, when mentioning the name of Hellas or 



* Strab. Geogr. Ub. v. p. 320, 221. 

f Vo. lUXufymf^AjfUfU^ 

% Strab. Geogr. lib. x. 44, 444. 

b 
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Greece/thuft expresses his opim<m : ^^ This nainey 
^< as it appears to me» did not universally prevail. 
" Before the age of HeUen» indeed, the son of 
^* Deucalion, it was totally unknown ; but other 
'* natrons, as well as the Pelasgi, who were most 
*^ widely diffused, retained their own peculiar de- 
** nominations *.'* " The lonians,'' says Hero- 
dotus, *^ who formerly possessed Achaia, before 
^^ the time of Danaus and Xuthus, as the Greeks 
'* relate, were called Pelasgi Aegialees,*' or those 
who inhabited the sea-coast t. He asserts, in the 
same place, that *^ the Aeolians were anciently 
« called Pelasgi V 

The scholiast on Apollonius, extends the name 
of Pelasgi to the Argives* The Arcadians, who 
were reckoned the most ancient people in Greece, 
bore the same designation, as their country was 
called Pelasgia* Pausanias says ; *^ The Arcadians 
** make mention of Pelasgus as the first person 
*' who existed in their country.—- From this king 
** the whole region took the name of Pelasgia S*'* 
Peloponnesus in general, indeed, received this 
name ||. 

The fact of the general extension pf the Pelas- 
gi was so universally admitted by the Greeks, that, 
in this instance, dieir poets, without calling in 
the aid of fablec), speak the same language with 
their historians. Homer gives the name of Pe* 

• Hist lib. i. p. s: tIA.?ii.c.M. tllnd.c.95. 
i Arctdic. c. i, p. S98, 599, g Stephsa. vq. ntXM^pf«f«(. 
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« 

bsghn to Argos*, a term wliich,; as uaed by him, 
included the whole of Peloponnescis. When he 
elsewhere designs them Stoi nu«tfy9# t, he evidently 
confesses their high antiquity and acknowledged 
preeminence. Euripides not only uses similar 
language with Homer, in the phrase Jlixae^ixtr 
''AfyH t i but calls the army (^ the Sev^n, before 
Thebes, " the Pelasgic army §.'* 

An accurate historian, of our own i^e, has so 
well expressed the substance of the testimony of 
another Greek poet, that I cannot do better than 
give it in his own words. ^' A passage of the poet 
Aeschylus concerning this people, for its anth* 
quity, its evident honesty, its probability, and 
^* its consistency with all other remaining evi^ 
'^ dence of best authority, appears to deserve par- 
^< ticular notice. The Pelasgian princes, he says, 
^ extended their. dominion over all the northern 
parts of Greece, together with Macedonia and 
** Epirus, as far as the river Strymon eastward^ 
and the sea beyond the Dodoniean mountains 
westward* Peloponnesus,^' he adds, << was not 
peopled so early ; for Apis, apparently a Pelas^ 
gian chief, crossing the Corinthian gulf from 
** Aetolia, and destroying the wild beasts, first 
^* made that peninsula securely habitaUe fw men; 

t Iliad, » . 499. t Phoenks. v. 965. 

^ IlfAtfryawv r^mnvftm* Ibid. T. 107. 

b2 
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*^ and hence it had from him its most ancieni 
" name Apia •." f 

In place of a variety of other quotations, I shall 
substitute the testimony of the same elegant 
writer, in proof of his ftill conviction, after the 
strictest scrutiny, of the concurrence of histori- 
cal proof as to the general extension of the Pe- 
lasgi. 

^^ Among the uncet'tain traditions of various 
** hordes, who, in early times, overran the country,' 
•* the Pelasgian name is eminent. This n£tme 
•* may be traced into Asia ; it is found in the 
islands $ and the people who bore it appear to 
have spread far on the continent of Europe, 
since they are reckoned among the earliest in- 
habitants of Italy. It was very generally ac- 



€4 
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*^ knowIedged,as the accurate and judicious Strabo 
^^ assures us, that the Pclasgians were anciently es** 



** tablished all over Greece, and that they were 
*' the first people who became powerful there. 
** Consonant to this we find every mention of the 
Pelasgians by Herodotus and Thucydides ; from 
the former of whom we learn, that Pelasgia was 
once a general name for the country t/* 






* Mitford's Hist. Greece, I. 30. The passage referred to is 
in the Danaid, or UnAt, of Aeschylus, v. 265* 
Tdv yvytfvi yii^ hft^' ty« lUtXttixiUHf 

t Ibid. p. 29. 30. 
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§ 6. The Hellenes original^ one People 

mtii ike Pelasgi. 

Some learned writers having viewed the HeU 
Jenes as a distinct race from the Pelasgi, it 
becomes necessary to inquire, in the Second 
place, if this opinion be welUfounded. It ap- 
pears principally to rest on the two following 
grounds ; that the Hellenes have been described 
hy Greek writers as attached to their native land, 
and the establishments of their ancestors, where- 
as the Pelasgi, '^ disdaining fixed habitations^ 
•* wandered in large bodies over Greece, or trans- 
^^ ported themselves into the neighbouring is- 
^^ lands * ;*' and also» because they are spoken of, 
by Herodotus^ as forming two distinct nations. 

The first of these arguments seems to derive all 
its apparent force from an inaccurate comparison 
of the Pelasgi with the Hellenes. From the man- 
ner in which this argument is laid, it might be 
supposed that these distinct denominations were 
characterised, from llieir peculiar habits, during 
the very same period. But it appears to be en- 
tirely overlooked, that, in the accounts given of 
the migrations of the Pelasgi, they are especially 
described in relation to an era long preceding 
the arrival of the Hellenes. In this early age, 

• GiliiesXnist. Gfeece, I. 5. 

hs 
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they had every temptation to ramble; for, ac* 
cording to all the evidence we have from ancient 
writers^ the country which lay before them was 
still uninhabited. From a passage in Herodotus, 
which will be afterwards illustrated, it is clear 
that the migrations, attributed to them, were 
chiefly those which preceded their taking posses- 
sion of Peloponnesus, while they were on their 
progress, considerably devious indeed, to this 
country from their original settlements. The 
character given of the Hellenes, however, seems 
to be restricted to their modes of life after they 
entered the same region. We certainly know that, 
on one occasion, they were forced to migrate, 
being driven from their seats in Thessaly by the 
Phenician colony. Now it may reasonably be 
supposed, tliat in other instances their migration 
mi^t proceed from necessity, although these are 
are not recorded in the scanty accounts which 
remain of ages so remote. Although, however, 
it were certain that, at the same era, the Pelasgi 
retained more of a wandering propensity than the 
Hellenes, would this be a sufficient proof that they 
acknowledged different origins? Undoubtedly, 
nothing more could be reasonably inferred, than ' 
that the one colony, leaving their original settle- 
ments in an earlier age, and in a more uncivilized 
state, than the other, and having every tempta^ 
tion, from the vacancy of the regions into which 
they entered, to continue their roaming mode of 
life, became so habituated to it, that even in 
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Iftter times they stiH numifested the same dispo* 
sition. 

The hoiguage used by Herodotus, when giv- 
ing an account of the Pelasgi, has perplexed 
commentatoni and historians not a little, and has 
been misinterpreted in more respects than one. 
He has been understood as asserting that, al- 
though the Athenians were Pelasgi, the Spartans 
were Hellenes ; as ascribing habits of wandering 
to the latter, but not to the former ; and even 
as affi>rding sufficient evidence that the one peo« 
pie were originally deferent from the other. No* 
thing more is necessary fbr shewing that these 
are all misapprehensions, than candidly to view 
the meaning of his language in its connexion. 
He, [Croesus^ in consequence of investiga- 
tion, found that the Spartans and Athenians 
^ had the preeminence ; those [the Spartans] in 
** the Doric nation, these [the Athenians^ in the 
^ Ionic. For these nations in ancient times were 
preferred, the one [the Spartansj the Pelasgic 
na&im^ the other the Hellenic. The one truly 
[the HeUenic] never wandered from its own 
^^ soil \ but the other was much addicted to mi- 
gration. For under king Deucalion it inhabit- 
ed the coast of Phthiotis \ under Dorus, the son 
of HeUen^ the region which lies under Ossa and 
CMympus, denominated Estiaeotis ; whence, be- 
ing gected by the Cadmeans, it inhabited the 
^' region called Macednus in Pindus ; thence it 
<< again migrated to Dryopis ; and, coming frosv 

64 
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"- Dryopis into Peloponnesus, it received the-' 
*• name of Doric ••" 

. It is admitted, that from the order which H^e- 
rodotus observes in the use of the article^ con- 
joined with the distinctive adverbs /uer and./i, the 
sense would seem to be, that the Pelasgi never' 
wandered, but that the Hellenes did. Here, how* 



' * 'Wc^wf i\y iv^io-xt AuxtixtfMUiSf x«/ A§nftMi( vr^M^fifrttf' rig 

fclvf rS Aat^txS ytvtcff T¥f Ji, tS *lmtMli» rtuna y«{ J» rti x^^KU^f 

-ftiftt Ufrm T0 «^;^«Mi»f t^ fth, IltXmffynuVf rl h, 'EXXvru^9 !#»#(. tcm) 

AfviMbAiWyH fimrt)Si$t tlUu ynf r«f ^4mTtf' ixi 3f Jiti^ rS '£AAi|ff«$, 
r^y vflTtf riif *Orru9 n lutt OvXufAw x/^^Vf x»XufMnfl 3i 'lr<«M«>riy. 
i» tfft t?( ^l^itLidrii^i «$ i%xn^ viet KttifAUUff •fxiiv if Il/V^f M«»i^- 
for KetXfifinou h9tvrtr }f «vti$ i( r^v A^vo7ri}« fitr^ny fi i» tiT; 
A^vnr/^ tftfrnr^ I; TlOiitimr^f tXiof, Atf^uuv ht?Jih' Herod, lib, L 

llie learned and acute Abb^ Geinoz says, that MmmSmp 
dpe& not denote the name of the place^ but the national name 
which the Pelasgi received there^ as bordering with the Mace- 
donians. He supposes that ro ihf^ used a little before* is to 
be supplied here ; and, that MmxthU is equivalent to M«xf}«ro4 *• 
Recherches sUr I'Origine des Pelasges, avec l'H£stoiM» de leur 
IVligratioDs. Histoire de I'Ac^emie Royale des Inscriptions^ 
Tome xiv. Memoires de Litterature^ p. 174? — 176* 

He also thinks that Herodotus was deceived in supposing 
that the Pelasgi were not called Dorians till they entered Pe- 
loponnesus. For as they previously inhabited Estiaeotis, which, 
according to Strabo, lib. ix., is the salne with Doris, it seems 
most probable that they received the name of Dorians there. 
Ibid. p. 176. . 

* The expresftion thus signifying, ** the nation dwelt in PindaSf being 
^denominiited MaccdoniaiL" 
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cfver, Herodotus has overiooked the natural con- 
nexion; and, hence has his meaning been so 
much, misapprehended* Having mentioned the 
Hdienic nation, when he . proceeds to . give one 
leading £latiiife iii their character, he does so 
without regarding the former order of his lan*^ 
guage« Fof^ unless the. assertion, that one of 
these ^' was much addicted to migration," refers 
exclusively to tfaie Pelasgi, tlie whole passage is 
self contradictory. It is of this wandering peo- 
ple that he . states the various migrations, till 
^^ coming into Peloponnesus, it received the 
*> name of Doric/' Now, he must necessarily 
be understood as describing the Spartaqs ; for 
them only had he formerly designed as belonging 
to ^^ the Doric nation." It is incontrovertible, 
therefore, however aukward the structure of the 
language, that the Pelasgi are meant ; for he had 
asserted that the Spartans were Pelasgi, as dis- 
tinguished from the Athenians, who were HeU 
lenes. 

. It might .eem at first view, from what ha 
States with respect to the difference of language, 
that Herodotus, in the chapters immediately fol- 
lowing, meant to assert that the Atticans were 
radically distinct from the Pe^gi. He says, in- 
deed, that from all that could be conjectured 
concerning the language of the Pelasgi, from the 
remains of it among the Crestonians, it was bar- 
barous ; ^while he asserts, that according to his 
apprehension, ^< the Hellenic nation, from its very 
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*^ foraiation, had invariably used one language*^*'' 
He admits, however, that the Attic nation, not«i 
withstanding the diversity of speech, was Pelas* 
gic : ^^ If, therefore, the whole Pelasgic nation 
^ was such*^ as those who remained in Crestonia^ 
^ the Attic nation, being Pelasgic, when it exv- 
^^ tered among the Hellenes, also learned their 
^ language.^ 

But nothing can be more evident, than that 
this modest and candid historian founded his con* 
jecture, as to the permanent identity of the Greek 
language, on insufficient grounds. The idea, 
that the Pelasgi, when conjoined with the Atti^ 
cans, totally abandoned their vernacular lan« 
guage, and adopted that of a posterior colony, 
18 opposed to universal experience. This must 
appear still more improbable, as he acknow- 
ledges, that ^' the Hellenic nation, separated from 
^ the Pelasgi, was weak, and received its in« 
^ crease from the frequent accession of other 
^^ barbarous nations t." Can it be believed, that 
a feeble nation could be amalgamated with a va« 
riety of others, and yet retain its original speech f 
There is no occasion for reasoning indeed, as it 
is universally acknowledged, that the language 
of the Greeks mu$t be viewed as formed from 
the contributions of a variety of toi^ues, which 
they themselves called barbarous. 

* Lib. i. c. 57, 58. f Ibid. c. 58k 
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Notvitfaftanding this mconsiatency, it is ob- 
vious, that Herodotus did not view llie Helieaet 
M radidalljr a different people. For, while he 
calla the Athenians ^ the Hellenic nation,^ he 
in the aame placfe says, that ^' the Attic nation 
** was Fdasgic*'' Although he ahK> here assigns 
to the Athenians the ^^ preeminence in the Ionic 
'* nation/' he never meant to deny their Pelasgic 
origin. For in another place he says, ^^ the lones, 
^ when they inhabited that region in Pelopon« 
^ nesus, now called Achaia, before the coming 
^ of Danaus and Xuthus into Peloponnesus (as 
^ the Hellenes relate), were denominated Pelasgi 
^* AegiakeSj* i. e. those op the sea-^shore ; ^^ but 
^^ from Ion the son of Xuthus, they received the 
^ name of Icmes ♦.'' 

Thus it appears, that in an early period those 
nfterwards designed lones had the name of Pe- 
lasgi, with an additional epithet descriptive of 
their situation. The lones were called Pelasgi^ 
doubtless, beoause they were known to be such 
by their neighbours* They had this name, not 
merely before they received that of lones, but 
before the existence of Ion. Thus, when we 
compare this passage with what Herodotus had 
saidt, in regard to the distinction between the Pe» 
laagic and Ionic nations, we have an additional 
proof that he did not mean to mark a distinction 
as to origin, but merely as to civil association. 

* Herod, lib. m c. 94. f Lib. L c 56. 
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A»j therefore, he in that passage identifite the 
icmic with the Hellenic nation, it is obvious that; 
notwithstanding posterior arrangements, he view* 
ed tlie Hellenes as originaHy Belasgi. He adopts 
ed this view, as admitted to be correct by the 
Hellenes themselves^ They s&id, indeed, that 
they sprung from* Hellen'the &ther of the Do^ 
rians, who were Pelasgi *^. . . * 

. This strictly corresponds to the account, given 
by Thucydides. He clearly shews liiat the name 
of Hellenes diffused itself till it came to be of 
general spplication> not from ilational affinity^ 
but from necessary association, ^^ When Hellen 
*^ and his descendants,'^ he remarks, ^^ governed 
*^ m Phthios, and ^br mutual aid- united to them- 
^* selves other cities, these at length, from con- 
^ stant intercourse, successively received the 
** name of Hellenes* Yet evdn a long time after, 
f^ this name did not extend to all.-*— This espe« 
f^ dally appears from Homer« . For, although he 
f* was born long. after the siege of Troy, he no 
^^ where gives this name to all, nor indeed to 
5* any but those who came with Achilles from 
^* Phthios, who were indeed the first Greeks t*** 
^* The nation of. the Hellenes," says Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, <^ was of the Plelasgi, the ori^^ 
f^ ginal possessors of Peloponnesus* They were 
S^ subjected to many vidssitudes, and especially 

* Herod* Hb. i. c. 56. ut sup. f Hisf . lib. L c. S. 
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« 

** t6 imich v^ndering, ^having no fixed resi- 
"dence*/* 

It is scarcely necessary to subjoin another tes- 
timony of Herodotus, in part quoted before, 
which must for ever silence the imagination that 
he viewed the Pelasgi and Hellenes as radically 
different. " The Athenians/' he says, " whiltf 
•* the Pelasgi held the country which is now call- 
•* ed Hellasy were Pelasgi j being named Cranai ; 
" but under king Cecrops, they were designed 
Cecropidae^ Eiychtheus having acquired the 
dominion, they, by a change of name, were de- 
nominated Athenians ; and afterwards lonians, 
^ from Ion the son of Xuthus, who became the 
" leader of the Athenian army t." 
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§ 7. Of the erroneow Opinions as to the Origiti 

of the Pelasgi. 

Let us now a little examine the assertions of 
those who assert the Phenician origin of the Pelasgi, 
An ingenious writer, who without any hesitation 
embraces this hypothesis, says in confirmation of 
it : *^ We learn from Sanconiatho, that the sons of 
•* tlie Dioscori and Cabiri wrote the first annal» 
** of the Phenician history, by the command of 

X«!Vv» Ac. Antiq. Roman, lib. i. p. H* 
f Herod* lib. Yiii. c. 4^, 
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Taautf and being cast upon the coast near 
mount Casius, about forty miles from Pelusium, 
they built a temple: this event happened in the 
'* second generation after the deluge^ record- 
•* ed by Moses. We learn from Herodotus, that 
^* the Pelasgi were the descendants of the Fhenvi 
*^ cian Cabiri,.and tiiat the Samothraciana re- 
*• ceived and practised the Cabiric mysteries from 
^^ the Pelasgiy who, in ancient times, inhabited 
« Samothrace •/' 

It is rather surprising, that a writer of this age 
should quote the fragments of Sanchoniatho as 
historic proof. They have generally, and it would 
seem justly, been viewed as a disguised account 
of the sacred history, which this Fhenician re- 
ceived from Jerumbaal, supposed to be Gideon, 
blended with allegory and eastern mythology. 

Notwithstanding all the pains that have been 
taken by learned writers in investigating this 
subject, it remains to this day a matter of absolute 
imcertainty, whether the Cabiri were men who 
had once existed and been deified after death, 
certain parts of the universe personified, or some 
of the Dii Mcgores disguised under a peculiar 
designation. Vossius views the term as properly 
applicable merely to the ministers of heathen wor*. 
ship* This hypothesis is totally inadmissible } as it 
is evident, from the general tenor of ancient his- 
tory, that they were not only worshipped, but 

• Astle's Origin and Progress oC Writing, p. 52, 53. 
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held in the h^best reverence^ so that it was deem- 
ed unlawfid even to utter their names. Histo- 
rians differ also as to the number of the Cabin. 
Some ancient writers mention only two^ others 
three* Accordipg to Ihe scholiast on Apollonius^ 
there were four^ Aiueros, Axiokersa, AxicAersos, 
and Casmilus. These names, he says, denoted 
Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Mercury, who was 
reckoned inferior to the rest *• 

Mr Astle seems to be the first modem writer 
who has given full credit to fabulous records. 
He not only ascertains the existence of the Ca- 
bin, and the nation to which they belonged, 
but the age in which they wrote. The Cabiri 
were Phenicians, and they flourished ^* in the se- 
^< cond generation after the deluge*" He also 
asserts, without the slightest hesitation, that 
*^ they were called Pelasgi/' From the authority 
to which he appeals, one would suppose, that 
Herodotus had expressly said, ^' that the Pelasgi 
** were the descendants of the Phenician Cabiri.*' 
But the reader would search in vain for any proof 
of this assertion. The passage, referred to by 
Mr Astle, is in Euterpe, c. Si. But the ancient 
historian merely says, that ^^the Samothracians 
** celebrate the mysteries of the Cabiri, having 
«* received them from the Pelasgi. For these Pe- 
^^ lasgi formerly inhabited Samothrace,—- and from 
<• them the Samothracians received these rites/^ 

* V. Bochart, Chanaan, lib. i. c. 12. 
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All that we learn from this is, that the Pelasgl 
were acquainted with the mpteries of the Cabiri, 
and communicated them to others. But Hero- 
dotus does not say, either in this or in any other 
part of his work, " that the Pelasgi were the de- 
*< scendants of the Phenician Cabin." He does 
not even insinuate that he reckoned the latter 
Phenicians. 

When Herodotus, in the beginning of his his- 
tory, speaks of the navigation of the Pheniclans 
to Argos, in the time of Inachus, for carrying oil 
commerce, had he reckoned the Pelasgi Pheni- 
cians, it would have been natural for him to have 
mentioned this circumstance. Although he over- 
looked it here, it is scarcely conceivable that he 
would be chargeable with the same omission, 
when narrating the arrival of Cadmus, with hiis 
Phenician colony * j especially as he says that he 
introduced hlavuxKta^ different branches of learn- 
ing, and, as it appeared to him, even the use of 
letters. He proceeds to give a particular account 
of the Phenician letters, as introduced into 
Greece, and, though afterwards somewhat chan* 
ged, yet still retaining the name of the country 
from which they came. But, while he shews so 
much acquaintance with this language, had he 
once imagined that the Pelasgi were Phenicians, 
would he ever have expressed himself in the fol- 
lowmg manner ? '* What language the Pelasgi 

 Lib. V. c. 67, 58. 
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uied, I cannot certainly afflnn. But as far as 
^* I may warrantably conjecture from those Pe- 
** lasgi who chiefly remain, — if it be necessary to 
^^ mention this conjecture, the Pelasgi used a bar- 
** barous language *.'* 

Although small colonies from l^gypU under 
Cecrops and Danaus, settled in Athens and Ar- 
gos, there is not the slightest ground to suppose 
that the Pelasgi were Egyptians. Mr Pinkerton 
has advanced several conclusive arguments on 
this head. He has also ' shewn, that they were 
neither Celts nor Sarmataet. It is, therefore, 
unnecessaiy to enter into any particular discus- 
sion of these points. 



$ 8. Of the Origin of the name Pelasgi. 

As it appears undeniable that Greece was 
chiefly peopled by the Pelasgi, it is natural to in- 
quire whence they received their distinctive de- 
signation. This forms the Fourth branch of our 
investigation. But the ancient Greek writers, 
notwithstanding the prominent figure which the 
Pelasgi make in their historical and poetical 
works, give no satisfactory account, either of the 
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f Dissertation, p. e*,-— 70. 
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origin of this people, or of the reaaon pf their 
name* It 13 perfectly clear, that they were not 
ax^quainted With any people who preceded them 
in the possession of Greece. Yet their occupa- 
tion of this country had been in an age so distant, 
that they could not say with certainty, whether 
the name was a patronymic, or had taken its rise 
from some characteristic circumstance. 

As the Greeks were disposed to trace every 
national designation to the supposed founder of 
the race, not a few of their writers have asserted, 
that the Pelasgi were denominated from a prince • 
or chief who was named Felasgus^ But as they 
do not pretend to determine the eifa of hi9 existt- 
ence, it is rather unfavourable to this idea, that 
different authors refer to different persons to 
whom, they severally give thi3 name* ^ollodo- 
rus informs us, that, according to Acusilaus, 
*' Pelasgus was the son of Jupiter and Niobe, the 
^^ daughter of Phoroneus, from whom att the in- 
*< habitants of Peloponnesus were called Pelasgi;^' 
adding, ^^ But Hesiod sa}^ that Pdaagus sprung 
*« from the soil *." Pausanias quotea the poet 
Asius as uttering the same absurdity t. In an- 



ii. c. 1. 

" The black earthy on the high-locked mountainB, brought forth 
'' Pelasgus resembling tlie gods^ tl^t th«re might be a race of 
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•ther place, ApoUodof uft relates from Acusilaus, 
that Lycaoo, the soft of Pela^gus, who reigned 
in Arcadia, had fifty soDs *• In the list here 
given, as the learned Heyne has observed, the 
Arcadians seem to have included the names cf 
the founders of all their cities or villages t. An- 
other of the name of Felasgus is mentioned by 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, in reference to the ori* 
gin of the Thessalians, who is called the father of 
Haemon, and the grandfather of Thessalus. Dio- 
nysius says that this Pelasgus lived six ages after 
the former, who was the son of Jupiter t* Ac- 
cording to Stephanus Byzantinus, this Pelasgus 
was the uncle of Haemon §• Another, of the 
same name, is called the son of Arestor, the grand- 
son of Ecbasus, the great-grandson of Argus l|. 
This name has also been given to the brother of 
Jasus, and son of Triopas %. 

Thus it appears, that these ancient writers were 

'< mortals." Ptiusan. Graec« Descr. p. 598, 599. Aeschylus 
transfers this honour to the father of Pelasgus, for he intro- 
duces him as saying, *' I am Pelasgus, the son of the earth born 
'' ancient possessor and sovereign of the land.*' Danaid. 265. 
Absurd as this idea is, when applied to ^the progenitors of 
particular nations, it seems a traditionary memorial of the ori- 
ginal formation of man. 

 ApoUod. lib. iii. c. 8. f Obs. in Apollod. ad III. 8. p. 264. 

X Antiq. Horn. lib. i. p. i^. Lips, 1691. % Voc. Ai/««>/«. 

II Characis Chron. ap. Stepb. By«- vo. n«t^p«r«e. 

Hf Schol. in Iliad, y. 75. 
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quite uncertain as to the origin of this name. 
As the Greeks were too proud to acknowledge 
that they were preceded, in the possession of 
their country, by any other people; the poets flat- 
tered them by an idea not very reconcileable to 
human pride, that their ancestors had sprung up, 
like mushroomSi from the earth which they call- 
ed their own. Their histori&ns, again, so blend 
mythology with history, and are so inconsistent 
with each other in their accounts, as plainly to 
shew that they were totally in the dart with res- 
pect to this remote era. 

Strabo, who probably disregarded the pretend- 
ed descent from one of the name of Pelasgus, as 
much as the fables of the poets, says ; *' The 
" historians of Attica relate, that the Pelasgi, 
•* and even those who took up their residence 
^^ at Athens, because of their wandering habits, 
'^ and change of place resembling that of birds, 
*' were by the Athenians denominated Pefer- 
" ^iV from a word in their language signifying a 
stork * . 

Some learned writers, as Grotius, Salmasius, 
and Stillingfleet, suppose that the descendants of 
Peleg, the fourth from Shem, whom they consider 
as the father of the Scythians, were the first who 
peopled Greece, and that they only softened the 
name of Peleg, or according to the Septuagint 
ancj ^^ilgate, Phaleg, their progenitor, calling 

* Geograph. lib. r. p. 221. 
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themselves Pehsgi *. It has been thought^ that 
this is confirmed by a passage in Epiphanius, 
who says, that from the age of Therah down- 
ward, Phaleg and Ragau removed towards the 
clime of Europe, to part of Scytliia, and wer^ 
joined to those nations from which the Thracians 
came t. 

But it has been proved by Bochart, that Pha- 
leg and Ragau, with their descendants, continued 
in the confines of Media and Armenia. It is also 
evident, from the most ancient and authentic re- 
cords which we have, that ** the isles of the GeU' 
** tiles,'* were peopled by the posterity of Japhet, 
not by that of Shem t* It is well known, that E- 
piphanius was a weak and credulous writer ; and 
there is as little foundation for what he says of 
Phaleg, as for his assertion in the same place, 
that the Thracians had their origin from Therah 
the father of Abraham* 

Other writers have traced the name Pelasgi to 
vixayoi ; supposing that they were thus denomi- 
nated ^^ from their passing by sea, and wandering 
*• from one country to another.'* It has been 
said, indeed, that '^ the sea is called Pelagus from 
the Hebrew word Pelegj as dividing one coun- 
try from another §." The derivation of th? 
name from vihoLyq is liable to several objections. 






* y. Anc. Ubiv. Hist'vi. 1S9« f Respons. ad Epist Acac. et Paul. 
X Gen. X. 2— -5. j Aslles Progr. of Wtiting, p. 52, 
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There is not the slightest evidence that the term, 
denoting the sea, was ev6r written wUwryo^, Had 
it ever assumed this form^ traces of it must havie 
been perceived in some dialect^ in some of its 
composites, or in some ancient writing or inscrip- 
tion. Nor would the Greeks havift preferred di? 
insertion of the letter <r, as softening the sound. 
iiiKxyet being a sound much more suited to a Gre- 
cian ear than nikouryot^ they w6uld far more readily 
have ejected the sibilation. Besides this desig* 
nation, as given to the people^ or assumed hy 
them, seems to have such characters of antiquity, 
that it may well be questioned, if in so early a pe- 
riod the word srlxayoc was used in the country after- 
wards called Greece, as denoting the sea. This 
etymon, also, . proceeds on a petitio prineifii. 
For it must be previously assumed, as an un- 
questionable fact, that the Pelasgi had come to 
Greece by sea ; or, at any rate, that before their 
settlement in this country, they were kaowto fo 
some who possessed it, and who then used the 
word in this sense, as a people much given to 
maritime expeditions. This is to suppose, .in>- 
deed, what is contradicted by the Greek writers 
themselves, that their country was inhabited be- 
fore the arrival of the Pelasgi. 

The origin of the nsmie of tlii^ celebrated peo- 
ple must, therefore, be viewed as lost in the dark- 
ness of antiquity. That assigned by Rudbeck 
seems just as reasonable as those already examin- 
ed. As Strabo says that they were denominated 
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from l&Bir wandeHng hftbits^ the teamed Scandi- 
navian views the term Pelasgi as of iScythian 
origin, q« FaektsHo^^ fh>m fdelas^ vagane^ pere- 
i;ritiare^ (for the ancient Goths Md not the letter 
pO and koencj populus •• 



§ 9. The Scythian origin of the Pelasgi 
proved Jirom Testimony. 

The pHncipal branch of our inquiry regards 
the origin of this people. Whete the ikceounts 
of the most ancient atid most creditableivHters 
are enfeebled by mere conjecture^ obscured by ob- 
vious inconsistencies, and even involved in fable, 
with respect to the bulk of those whom they claim 
as the founders of the ditferent nations whicK 
were evehtudly associated for the defence df 
Greece, it were pl*esumption to say that this ques- 
tion is attended with no difficulty. In the inves- 
tigation of subjects of such iremote antiquity, i 
high degree of probability is often the utmost thslt 
can be attained. It is not, therefore, asserted, 
that we have the same direct evidence that the 
Pelasgi were Scythians, as that the followers df 
Cadmus were Phenicians. The evidence is only 
to be viewed as of that kind commonly called cir- 
Gumdtaiitial. How defective soever the proof 

* Atlantic. IL p. U7, 118. 
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may appear, we may venture to affirm that all 
liiat deserves the name of evidence goes to shew 
that the Pelasgi, and of consequence the great 
mass of .those in subsequent ages denominated. 
Greeks, were of Scythian origin. 

This may be inferred from the general testimony 
of ancient writers. It is acknowledged by the 
Greeks, that their country was at first peopled 
by those whom they call barbarians. Strabo re- 
lates, on the authority of Hecataeus Milesius, 
that Peloponnesus, " before the time of the Hel- 
^* leneS) was inhabited by barbarians;^' adding, 
^^ And indeed almost all Greece was anciently 
the seat of barbarians, which may be demon-* 
strated from these things which are still kept 
** in remembrance. Few Pelops brou^t with 
him a colony from Phrygia, into the country 
called after him Peloponnesus, as Danaus did 
^< from Egypt. Also the Dryopes, the Caucones^ 
^^ the Pelasgi, the Leleges, and others of a simi« 
^^ lar defscription, obtained settlements within, 
^' as well as those without, the Isthmus. For the 
'^ Thracians, who came with Eumolpus, posses^ 
" sed Attica j Tereus the son of Phocis, Daulis ; 
'^ the Phenicians, the companions of Cadmus, 
*^ Cadmeia ; the Aeonians, Tembices, and Hy- 
'* antes> Boeotia. — ^Besides, some of the names 
^' acknowledge a barbarous origin, as Cecrops, 
f ^ Codrus, Aeclus, Cothus, Drymas, . and Crina* 
*^ nus. The Thracians also, the Illyrians, and 
" Epirots, even now occupy the confines of 
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*^ Greece.' That this was much more the case 
*^ in former ages, a]^ears from this, that in our 
^ own time th^ barbarians possess many parts 
^* of that district which is undoubtedly Greece. 
^^ The Thracians hold Macedonia, and certain 
^^ parts of Theissaly* ' Above Acarnania and Ae^ 
^^ tdUa, are the Thesproii, Cassopaei, Amphi- 
^^ lochi, .Moiossi and Athamanes, nations of £pi« 
** his.— The whole country now called Ionia, 
^* was anciently inhabited by the Leleges and 
'^ Carians, which the lonians^ having driven them 
" out, possessed *." 

I do not rest the argument on the general ac- 
knowledgment, that the first possessors of Greece 
were barbarians. For this term is used with such 
latitude, as to include alL with whose lai\guage 
and manners the Greeks were unacquainted. 
One thing, however, is evident from this ac- 
knowledgment, that the Greeks were fully con- 
vinced that those who preceded them, or in 
other words, their ancestors, spoke a language 
very different from that which prevailed in the 
ages of posterior refinement. From the enumera- 
tion of those nations, to which the early posses- 
sion of Greece is ascribed, it also appears that 
some of them were of Scythian origin. 

The Phrt/gianSf the first nation mentioned, 
were from Thrace. Eustathius, in Dionys., isays, 
that, '^ as the Thracians were anciently called 



* Geogr. lib. vii. p. 32K 
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^' Brig^ when ihey migraUd inta Asim, thfeiif 
<< name was changed to Phiyges *•'' The ssme 
thing is asserted by Strabo t, and by Herodotus; 
who adds^ that ^* while they temained in £U« 
*^ rope^ they were neighbours to the Maeedoh* 
^< ians tk^^ It being undeniable that the Thra- 
cians were Getae^ it. thus appears, that the cele- 
brated Trojans were origitially Scythians. 

The Dryopes^ it is believed, were the remains 
of the Carians, who, according to Thucydides, 
made frequent incursions into Greece ||. The 
Mysians, who were certainly the same Scythiall 
people called Moesians §, were, as Herodotus 
says, descended from Mysus the brothet of Ca- 
ris, who is accounted the progenitor of the Ca^ 
riansf. . We certainly know from Herodotus, 

s V. Sheringham de AngL Qtnt, p. 479. 

t Geogr. lib. vU. p. »5. x. 471. t Lib. viiL c. 73. 

Tbucjd. Ub. i. Anc. Unir. Hilt. vi. 140. 

$ Strabo says^ ** The Getae posseoed both sides of th« 
«« Danube ; and the Mysians themselves^ also Tliracians^ but 
'(now called Mysians; From whom sprung the ; Mysians who 
'" dwelt among the Lydland, I^rygiaus, and Trojans/* — Km} u 

Geogr. lib. tii. p. 295. This diligent itiqtifiret makes the My- 
sians Scytliae. For he says, that according to Artemido- 
ruSj " Olympic Mysia is occupied by a colony of the Mysians 
'( froiy beyond the Danube ;* lib. xii. p. 571. ** The My- 
<' sianSy** be adds, ** were a nation of the Pelasgi, Caucones, 
^ and Lefeges." Ibid. p. 5^2. Strabo refers to Homer is de^ 
nominating the Mysians Thracians ; Lib. vii. p. 295. 
% Hist lib. I 171. 
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Ihat thB Pelasgi were settled in the district caU 
led Dryopis *^ which some place in Epinis, others 
in Thebsidy. 

There seems to be reason to think that the 
Omcams weire Scythians. We learn from Strdx)^ 
ikit sbme ^^ reckoned them Scythians, others 
^VMaciedoiiians, and some Pelasgi t." It maj 
afterwards apjpear, that their being accounted 
MaRtedonians or Pelasgi^ was no wise inconsis- 
tent with Sc3rthian descent. Herodotus says^ 
tlmt the Caiicones either accommodated their 
language to the Carians, or the Carians to the 
Caucones. He reckons them indigenous, a!« 
tfaiough they affirmed that they were from Crete $« 
Ab Homer conjoins the Caucones, with the Le- 
leges and Pelasgi, his scholiast says, tliat ^^ they 
^^ we£e a Paphlagonian nation, Scythians accord* 
*^ ing to some, and as others supposed, the same 
V people who were called Cauconi ||/' It seems 
highly probable, that those who are sometimes 
called by Homer Kocuxaftc are the same people 
eisewhercl denominated Kotifv. For in one place 
the Caucones are conjoined with the Paeonae, 
find the Ciconea in the other. Both these na- 



* Hbt i. 56* f Geogr. lib. xn. p. 544;. 

t Hist. lib. i. c. 172. 

II Iliad. ». 4*29. By comparing the scholium here with that 
on v. 329» iUvy/v( seems to be an erratum for KMwatUs. For 
the Cauni Were Mauritanlans. 
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tions, according to Eustathius, were Tllraciaiis ; 
and the one bordered with the other*. 

The Lekges were, after the age of Homer^ 
denominated Mysotnacedones, or Macedonians 
jaiingled with Mysians. They are thus designed 
by Ptolemy, and q)parently by Pliny t. Strabo, 
in the passage from which we have given a large 
extract, says, that *^ many held the Leleges to 
^' be the same with the Carians/' This is abun- 
dantly congruous with their nanie Mysomace- 
dones ; for as we have seen, the Carians were 
accounted congenerous with the Mysi. This is 
also confirmed by the testimony of Herodotus, 
who says, that " the Carians of old were subject 
^^ to Minos, and having the name of Leleges in* 
" habited the islands f 

. The Thracians are mentioned as colonists un- 
der Eumolpus. That they were Scythians has 
been ah^eady proved. I am inclined to think that 
the AeoneSy and Hyantes^ had the same origin ; 
the former being, in the fabulous history of 
Greece, traced to Aon the son of Neptune, and 
the latter to Hyas the son of Adas t|. They, as 
well as the TembiceSy appear to have been of 
Thracian extract. For Strabo, when elsewhere 
speaking of those who settled in Boeotia, says 
that " formerly the Thracians and Pelasgi, and 



* niad. fi. 846, 848. f Nat. Hist. v. 29. 

t Hist. i. 171. II V. Aac. Univ. Hist. vi. 1£K). 
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^* bliier barbarous nations, invading the Boeo* 
** tians, took possession of their country *." 

The Illyrians^ mentioned by Strabo as neigh* 
hours of the Greeks, have, on the authority of 
Horace, been considered as Scythians t« The 
£pirotSj it would appear, were originaDy Thra- 
cians, and of consequence Scythae. For Chao- 
nia, the most northern part of Epirus, had its 
name from its most ancient inhabitants the Chao- 
nes, who, ac<:ording to the scholiast on Aristo* 
phanes, were descended from the Thracianst. 
It ought also to be observed that Thesprotia, one 
of the three divisions of Epirus, was " formerly 
« called Pelasgia 11/' 

We learn from Trogus Pompeius, as abridged 
by Justin, that the people of Macedon were an- 
ciently called Pelasgi §. If we compare this tes« 
timony with that already brought from Strabo, 
that ** the Thracians held Macedonia," we may 
reasonably conclude that the Pelasgi were Scy- 
thae. 

. The name of the Macedonians has been view* 
ed by some learned writers as exhibiting strong 
traces of the scriptural designation Chittim, which 
is generally understood as denoting Greece in 
all its extent, and the adjacent isles. Hesychius 
calls Macedonia Maxerr/a, whence by Roman 

* Geop-. lib. ix. p^ 410. V. Adc. Univ. Hi$t. x. 64» N. 
f V. Pinkerton'g Diw. p. 57, 58. J Anc. Univ. Hist. x. 65. 
]| Herodot. lib. ii. c. 56. § Lib. ?iii. c. 1. 
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writers it has been designed Macetia, and iti in^^ 
habitants Macetiae*. The author of the first 
book of Maccabees designs Perseus of Macedon, 
YLiTTiwf fioLixihioLj *« king of the Chittim t/' The 
prophet Isaiah thus denounces the destruction of 
Tyre, which was undoubtedly accomplished by 
Alexander the Great ; " From the land of Chit- 
*' tim it is revealed unto them t.** 

This interpretation has every a|^earance of 
probability, although Bochart applies the term to 
the Italians ||. But no light is thrown on the ini- 
tial syllable of the name. One can scarcely a- 
void recollecting what has been already observed 
from Strahlenberg, concerning the Greek desig- 
nation of one great body of the Scythians, Mas- 
sa-getae^ Ma^sgetae or Mc^schytae. Shall we 
suppose that this is originally the same with Ma* 
ytrra/ ? Could this Supposition be indulged^ it 
might be conjectured that the name rcVar/, which 
we have seen, is most probably only a variety of 
Zxy9a/, did not radically differ from KeVra/, the con- 
stituent part of MojtfcTTflt/. This, however, I throw 
out merely as a vague conjecture. 

ScyihaCy indeed, has evidently been a generic 
name, as including a variety of tribes, who re« 
d^ived a common designation from some circum« 
stance in which they all agreed. Perhaps it may 

• Aul. Gell. lib. ix. c. 3. f Cliap. viil. 5» 

\ Isa. xxiii. i. V, Stockii Clav. vo. D^J13* 
II Phaleg. lib. iii. c. 5. p. 179. 
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be worthy of observation, tbat, although Chittimy 
or KitHm^ was origi^ally a patronymic *j| it seems 
to have been extended to more families than one 
amQng.t^e pioatorily of Japhet. For, according 
to tl^e cQHiimfm interpretfttion, besides tht M^ce* 
donians, it io^c^udes the lones, who were un* 
doubtedly the deseendanta of Javarif or as the 
word m£^y j.ustly be read, Jon ; and the Aeoles, 
who s^pear to have sprung from EUsha. He 
^eems, indeed, to have given his name to the 
Hellespont, qu. EUsae pwius^ and to HeUa&j or 
Greece in general t. For we can lay no stress 
on what we karn from the fabulous history of 
Greece, concerning a le8d;er oi the name of Hel- 
len« from whcmi, it is said, the Hellenes were de- 
nominated. It is by no means improbable, that 
the Dodonaei, the most ancient inhabitants oi one 
of the divisions of Epirus, were the descendanta 
qS Dodamm^ the son of Javan, and the brother of 
Kittinu It m^t seem favourable to the idea of 
the original identity of the names rirm and Ktrrai, 
or Kittinif that both have been uaed with 
letatude. 

* Gen X. 4« ^ BoclMnrt Fhaleg. lib, UL c. 4« 
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§ 10. Of the Progress of the Peksgi. 

m 

The Scythian origin of the Pelasgi is illustrate 
ed by their progress. It has been conjectured, 
from one interpretation of their name^ that they 
came by sea into Greece. But there seems to be 
no sufficient ground for this hypothesis. They 
indeed peopled several islands in the Aegean sea. 
But this of itself proves nothing. Some of these 
were so near the main-land, that we cannot sup* 
pose any people to possess the one without wish- 
ing to extend their sway to the other ; and none 
of them wei*e so distant as, even in an early stage 
of navigation, to deter so adventurous a people. 
The name of one of these islands, Samothrace *, 
which was an ancient habitation of the Pelasgi, 
undoubtedly appears as a memorial of the coun- 
try from which they came. It had' evidently bor- 
rowed its designation from the parental country 
of Thrace, from which it was distant only thirty- 
eight miles t. From the account given by He- 
rodotus, we find them first in Thessaly^ in th^ 
neighbourhood of Olympus, and of Pindus, on 
the borders of Macedan, as if on their way from 
Thrace. For they roamed in these regions for a 
while, like a hive that had not found a proper 
resting-place, before they entered Peloponnesus, 
We have formerly seen, that according to the 

* Herod, lib. ii. c. 51. f Cellar. Geogr. i. 1086. 
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Greek ixrriters^ the first who entered this country 
was Apis, that he entered it from Aetolta, and 
that the peninsula, before his time^ was uninha- 
bited *• Had they come from any eastern region 
by sea, they would undoubtedly have entered 
Peloponnesus before they reached Aetolia or the 
countries to the north. 

Dionysius Halicamassensis ascribes the migra* 
tion of the Pelasgi from Thessaly to their being 
expelled by the Curetes and Ireleges» ^ now/' he 
aaySy '^ called AetoUans and Locri, and by many 
^^ other inhabitants of Parnassus/' ^^ Their ene^ 
** rnies^*' he adds, " had for their leaders Deu- 
*^ calion, the son of Prometheus and Clymene the 
^ daughter of Oceanus. Some of the exiles 
^' sought to Crete, others took possession of cer- 
^ tain of the Cydades ; part occupied Estiotis, 
'^ the region contiguous to Ossa and Olympus ; 
^ another division entered'intoBoeotia,Phocis,and 
^ Eubaea ; some crossing into Asia, seized on the 

maritime places about the Hellespont, and the 

adjacent islands, as well as that which is now 
^^ denominated Lesbos.— But the greatest part 
^ betook themselves through the inland country 
^^ to their kinsmen the Dodoneans/' After this, 
in consequence of an oracle, part of them went 
to Italy t. 

When we find the territories of the Pelasgi, ac* 

* See above, p. 19» sa 

t Antiq. Romaa. lib. i. p. U. 15. Edit Lips. 160K 
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cording to Aeschylus, extending to the river 
Strytnon, which was the ancient boundary betwe^i 
Macedonia and Thrace *, as we know that they 
did not, for ages, take possession of the peninsula, 
the idea naturally occurs, that they occupied these 
northern dominions on their way from their prime- 
val seats* Even in a latter age, there were remains 
of this people in the neighbourhood of the river 
Strymon. Could we suppose that their name had 
originally been pronounced without the letter Sy 
we might view it as retained in that of the Pela- 
gones, and in Pelagonia, a smaller district of 
Paeonia in Macedon. But, not to lay any stress 
on what is uncertain, we know that, in the time 
of Herodotus, ' Crestonia, the region in ' upper 
Macedon immediately to the north of Pelagonia, 
was inhabited by Pelasgi t. This, at least, allbrds 
a strong presumption that the Pelagonians ac- 
knowledged the same origin. The city, from 
which the district of Crestonia, or, according to 
another orthography, Grestonia, received its name, 
was the eastern frontier of Macedonia towards 
, Thrace. Stephen of Byzantium calls Creston 
** a city of Thrace t." From a comparison of 
ancient writers, it is evident that there is no con- 
tradiction, while the one speaks'of it as belonging 
to Thrace, and others, as Thucydides, include it 



d(«««r. Scylax^ ap. Cellar, i, 847* 
f Hist. lib. i. c. 57. X Vo. K^fwi. 
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in Macedon. For we Tearn, from the last men- 
tioned historian, that the Macedonians conquered 
it, i. e. they broke it off from the Thracian do- 
minions*. ** These Pelasgi,** says Herodotus^ 
•* inhabit the city Creston above the Tyrseni,'* 
or ** Tyrrheni.'* He subjoins, that they were, 
" for a time, the nearest neighbours of those 
** whom we at present name Dorians,* then in- 
** habiting the region which is now denominated* 
*^ Thessaliotis t." Rennel supposes that Tyrseni 
is an error for Thermaei ; as Hierma, afterwards 
Thessalonica^ agrees to the situation t* 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis has afforded occa- 
sion for this misapprehension. For, instead of 
CrestoniataCj when quoting Herodotus, he reads 
CrotOTuatae ; viewing the language as referring to 
Crotona in Italy ||. But Dionysius has supplied 
a corrective for his own mistake. As various 
learned writers have preferred his reading, not 
perceiving how Herodotus could speak of Tyr- 
seni as dwelling in Thrace, we learn from Diony- 
sius, that the greatest part of the Pelasgi who left 
Tuscany, where they had long resided, " were 
^^ difiused through Greece and the regions pos- 
** sessed by barbarians j" and that, " from the 
** name of the country which they had deserted, 
^' and in commemoration of their ancient origin, 

the same people were denominated both T3nT- 



« Thucyd. lib. \u p. 168. f ^^ ^' >- ^* ^' 

X Geogr. of Herod, p. 45. || Aatiq. RomBQ. lib. L p. 29. 
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*^ heni and PeUttgi**' ** This," he subjoiiw, ** I 
*' have said) least any one, hearing from the poets 
^* and historians^ that the Felasgi are also called 
^* Tyrrheni, might wonder how the same people 
^ should receive both names." 

He then goes on to quote Thitcydides and So- 
phocles in confirmation of what he had said. *' For 
« Thucydidcs, when speaking of the cities on the 
*f borders of Thrace^ asserts that they were inha- 
^* bited by people of two languages. Concerning 
^ the Pelasgic nation he thus expresses himself ^ 

* There are also some there of the Chalcidicit 
^ but the greatest part is of the Pelasgic nation, 
^ of the Tyrrhenians who formerly inhabited 

* Lemnos and Ath|n^' Sophocles also iii his 
^ Inachus ascribes to the chorus this song, ^ Father 

* InachuSy son of the sources of the ocean, whom 

* the inhabitants of Argos, and the Tyrrheniaii 
^ Pelasgi, greatly venerate ^J" In the passage 
first referred to, Thucydides places these cities 
in the neighbourhood of mount Athos. On this 
occasion he also mentions^Orestonia t. 

The account given by Herodotus, is also coiv^ 
finned by the testimony of Pliny, i^eaking of 
Etruria he says ^ ^^ Thence the Pelasgi anciently 
" expelled the Umbri j" adding that the Lydians, 
who ^* expelled the Pdasgi^ were surnamed Tyrr- 
*^ heniiram their leader V The Lydians, it has 

« Dionys. Hal. p. 18. 2a f Hist. Mb, iv. p. 325. 

t UmbroB inde exBgeet aatiquitiDi Folfugi : h#fl Ly6i, a quo* 
ram fegie Tyrrheni .Bunt oognoniBaU. Hist Nat lib. iti. c. 8. 
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been seen, from their affioitf to the Mysians cr 
Moestank, are to be accounted Scythae. Plinjr, 
and Strabo, who makes Tyrxfaenus the son of 
Atyn *9 adopt the general plan of ancient vriters, 
in ascribing the origin of a national designation^ 
^ want of a better etymon, to some prince or 
*chief. But, from comparing their language wiHi 
that <^ Herodotus, it may be conjectured that 
these adrentorers had this distinctive name be- 
fore they left their own country. As we find 
this designation in Macedonia, if it cannot be 
concluded that the progenitors of the Etruriaas 
came immediately from that region, we may sup^ 
pose, that the Lydians, as descended ftoth these 
Tyrseni on the borders of Thrace, retained theix 
parental name at the time that their colony went 
into Italy. If they actually expeUed those called 
Felasgi, they only did what one congenerous peo- 
ple, breaking forth in a new migration, has oiteiii 
4one to anothen 



§11. Of the Language offfie Pelasgu 

Ahdiaxt history afibrds an additional proof of 
national affinity, in the resemblance marked be- 
tween the language of the Greeks and that of the 
Scytfaianfl. It may be otgected, perhaps, that, 
kbwever &r this m^ht go to prove a relation be- 

• 

* Oeost. lib. c p. 219. 
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tween'the Greeks and Scythians, it can conduce 
nothing, to the probation of the point immediately 
under consideration ; because it still remains to 
be proved, that the Greek language was radically 
the. same with that of the Pelasgi. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that Herodotus 
does not seem to have been aware of this radical 
identity. He speaks, as if he had been an 
entire stranger to the distinguishing characters 
of the Pelasgi, and even as impressed with the 
idea that the Greek language had still remain- 
ed distinct^ without any mixture or alteration. 
/** But what language,*' he says, *' the Pelasgi 
** used,'! cannot state with certainty. If, how- 
** ever, it may be permitted to speak of them by 
*^ conjecture, from those who constitute the prin- 
•** cipal remains of the Pelasgi, who, dwelling 
^* above the Tyrseni, inhabit the city Crestop, 
* ^ and of the Pelasgi who inhabit Placia and Scy- 
** lax in the Hellespont, and once lived together 
** with the Athenians ; and whatever other Pe- 
" lasgic towns changed their names ; if it be pro- 
** per to speak by conjecture, the Pelasgi used a 
** barbarous language. If, then, the whole Pe- 
'^^ lasgic nation was such, the Attic nation, being 
** Pelasgic, when it entered / among the- Hellenes, 
** also learned the language of the latter. Fdr 
** neither does the langdage of the Crestonians, 
•* nor of the Pladansf agree with that of thoife 
** who live around them. They agree, however, 
'^ with each other ^ and lihew that what character 
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^ soever their language bore, when tliey took up 
'^ their residence in these places, the same it stiU 
^^ retains. But the Hellenic nation, as it appears 
to mev has from its very existence always used 
the same language. This nation, when it was sepa^ . 
rated from the Pelasgic, being weak, i^om small 
beginnings increased by frequent accessions^ 
e^ecially of conterminous nations, and of others 
^* that were baerbarous. According to my appre- 
^^ hension, however, the Pelasgic nation, being 
« barbarous, never greatly increased */' 

Throughout this passage the historian acknow« 
ledges, that he expresses himself merely in the 
way of conjecture. It appears that he had never 
made an attempt to examine the structure of the 
language of the Pelasgi. So little was he ac- 
quainted with it, that he seems at a loss whether 
he could, with certainty, apply to it that epithet, 
which operated as a powerful ^peil on the minds 
of the Greeks, apparently forbad the condescen* 
sion of inquiry, and stigmatised every people, or 
object to which it was applied, as unworthy of re- 
gard. He is evidentiy at a loss to reconcile 
what he had conjectnrally thrown out, as to the 
ietrbarimt of the language of this ancient people, 
with the indusputable fact that the Athenian^ 
were originally Pelasgi. He therefore supposes^ 
what has been contradicted by universal expe- 
rience, that the Pelasgi must have totally renoun? 

• Hist. lib. i. c. 57, 58. 
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ced their oWn tongue, and adc^ted that of a 
{>eople who were originally less powerful than 
themselves. In making this supposition, he is 
evidently chargeable with gross inconsistency in 
.various instances. He. supposes the Athenian 
nation to have entered among the Hellenes, when 
it is undeniable, even from his own testimony 
elsewhere, that the Pelasgi were the first settleni 
in Peloponnesus. He also supposes that the Hel-^ 
lenic tongue, from the first existence of the people 
who spoke it, remained invariably the same, at the 
very lime that he acknowledges their intermixture 
vt'ith a variety of other nations, some of which 
were barbarous. He even goes so far as to siqfM 
pose, that the Pelasgi gave up their language out 
of compliment to a nation originating from them<» 
selves i and still farther, that the Hellenes, who 
thus broke off i^om the ancient stock, while they 
continued to speak their own language, spoke a 
language which had no rfssemblance to that of 
their progenitors. 

Whence this strange perplexity and'inconsist* 
ency ? Could this intelligent writer coolly think 
that the language of the Pelasgi was radically 
different from that of the Hellenes ? He could not 
indulge this idea, without denying the consangui^ 
nity of the nations. But he evidently gave his 
sentiments on this subject without sufficient in- 
formation. He suffered himself to be Uinded by 
appearances, without carefully investigating fiicts. 
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He Bippetai to have known oidy as much of the 
Pelasgic, as to be assured that it waa very dif- 
ferent from the language which he spoke and 
wrote. 

For illustrating the reason of the dissonance, 
remarked by Herodotus, between two languages 
radically the same, I have nothing better to offer 
than what has been already said by a learned 
writer, ifhb has pud great attention to this sub- 
ject* *^ The Oreek tongue/' he observes, ^^ had 
^ been thrown into a ferment by a slight mixture ' 
^ of Fhenidan, and had been purified Math aU 
^^ the art and attention of the wisest and most 
i« ingenious men in the world. It was the Pelas* 
^* gic, but the Pelade r^ned, as the English is 
^< from the Saxon. No wonder that in Gbreece, 
'* a country where every city was as it were a dis* 
^ tinct people, some few cities, and some moun-* 
f ^ tahieers and iskmders, should have retailed the 
** old dialect, and that it was as dissimilar from 
^< poUdied Greek as Saxon from English } and 
^ should alfipo^ from detached situation, httve 
kept up the old barbaric manners.-^These scat* 
tered fragments- of Pdiaisgi must not be con* 
*<fr>u]ided with the latter Greeks* being only 
** remnants of old colonies expelled froip Italy^ 
^ or late migrations of small parties from Thrace, 
^* the parent country of Pelasgi ; and that they 
^ retained their primitive barbaric speech and 
*< manners, was a necessary consequence of their 
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^ late arrival from remote and uncultivated re- 
"gionsf* 



§ 1 2, Resemblance of the Greek Language to 

that of the Scythians. 

Let us now advert to the historical proofs of 
similarity between the Greek language and that 
of the Scythians. It might be viewed as a strong 
presumption of the identity of the Pelasg^c and 
Scythian, that those Pelasgi who inhabit^ Cres-^ 
tonia, a district, as we have seen, originally be- 
longing to Thrace^ retained their barbaric speech. 
It is well known that die language of those emi-* 
grants, who reside nearest to their parental seats, 
or who have been the latest colonists^ is most 
unadulterated. But indeed, there is every reason 
to think that these Crestonians, occupying a part 
of ancient Thrace, possessed their primitivld seats, 
and spoke the langiiage of dieir country^- which 
w&% Getic or Scythian. We do not, however; 
urge this argument ; as it is a point which cannot 
be determined, whether the Grestonianft had^still 
contincied there, had recently migratod from 
Scythia, or had formed a part of* these Pelasgi 
who had been driven from Etruria. 

Clemens Ale^andrinus, who seems to have been 

f Pinkerton'e Dissert, p. 60, 61. 
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the most learned among the fathers, when apeak* 
ing of the gl^eat< benefit which the Greeks had de- 
rived' from those whom they called Barbari&ns, 
exprei^s himself in the following manner } ^^ If 
** any one find» £iult with the barbarous language^ 
^ Truly it aj^iears to me/ says Anacharsis, ^ that 
^ all theiGreeks. are Scythians', or ^ speak aifter the 
^ manner of Scythians. *" Elsewhere he calls him 
^^ Anacharsis the Scythian;" observing that by 
some he was reckoned the seventh of the wise 
men ; and that he ^' is said to have excelled many 
** of the Greek philosopherst"* 

IModorus Siculus says that *^ the Hyperboreans 
^ ttsed a peculiar language^ whidi nearly ap- 
'* preached to the speech of the Athenians and of 
'^ the inhabitants of Delist'* He assigns a reason 
for the resemblanqe, which is by no means sufS* 
cient to account for it, the fatoiliar intercourse 
which ibrmerly took place between those nationst 
A &r more valid reason is afterwards assigned, al^ 



^Ayi;^rKy warm ^eaadvk vkv91^ht$, Stromat* lib. i. p. 225. Ed. 
Lugd. 1616. 
t Ibid. p. si 9. S2S. 

imamrim, n^kfUXt ^ r m TfH^^ AluMi^f mmi AnXkf, U wmXtuSf xC^tmf 
ICwtfi^^f, tim) mmUfuvrm wXtmXn iMitwAMrtTr, y^dftfimr^t fiAAmuMif 
nmrttrrirmfra r% wuXm^v, »9m€Snu^rit$.w^lf A^Xiwf fvwftF 9% tcmi rvy 

yufMn Bibl. Graec. lib. ii. c. 47. 
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thoD^ it does not seem to have betn 
to by writers on this subject For Abaris m said 
to hwe come into Greece) to preserve with the 
Delians, not only friendship, but the remembraact 
of their ^ consanguinity/' or ^^ common origin/* 

Plato makes this acknowledgement, how un* 
grateful soever to the pri^e of Greece: ^ But 
^ the barbarians are more ancient than we;** tes« 
tifying also, that the fountain of those words, for 
which they could find no origin, could be no 
where found but amongst these barbarians** 

We have seen, that Herodotus insinuates that 
Cadmus not only intooduced difibrent brandbes 
of learning, but ^^ even the use of letters" into 
Greece t. This however he gives merely as hi$ 
own conjecture without oflfering any proof. The 
testimony of Diodotiis Siculus, however, has beeit 
targed by Ihre and other learned writers as directly 
opposed to this« According to the sense in wfaidi 
his language has been viewed by Wesseliiig, 
Bouhier, and various commentators, he relates, 
pn the testimony of a former writer of the name 
of Dionysius, that the poet Linus first changed 
into the Greek enunciation ^^ the letters which 



In CniiyL Oper. i p. 409. 4S^ M7. 
f Lib. ▼• e» 58. 
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^ had been hrought &om Phenida by Cadmus/ 
giving to each iiB name and distinguishing cha<t 
raeter; and that. ** heifee these letters were com"* 
mmlj called Phenician, as beii^ brought from 
that country;'" addhi^ ^^ But then* ^proper letters 
^^ which the Pelasgi first used with the changed 
^ tharacters^ were denominated Pelasgic— Linua 
^' therefore wrote the exploits of the first Bacchus 
^^ in Felasgic letters. Oipheus also used the same 
^' kind of letters, and Prooapides the preceptor of 
^' Homer, and Thymoetes &c.*" 

I am not, however, quite satisfied, that £Ko« 
dorus here means to give it as the assertion of 
the writer to whom he refers, that the Pelasgi 
absc^utely had the use df letters before the intro* 
duction erf* the Phehiaan. The sense of the 
passage chi^y depends on the interpretation of 
the word A/cu Perhaps it is only meant that the 
Otters, which had at first the Phenician form, 
when dianged by Linus, were afterwards deno* 
minated Pelasgian, because the Pelasgi were the 
people who first used them as thus altered. If 



* 0«ri Tt/nry ^m^ £M«r« fr^ih$f tv^trif yin^$m Aauf fviftSs »mi 
ir^tiTW its «if BAAvMiciy ffttrctiiifiti htt\iKrp9f xai rtii sr^Mvy^^MK 

TiiXm^yauk w^^vmyftvinmt. — To it if Asnt pturl rnf Ui^mtyuuSs 
Y^eiftfttm trvrrtiidf^tfw r«^ T«f w^mrif Awim ^^«{c«$> &C, Diod. 

Sic. Blblioth. bb. uj. c. 66. p. 236. 
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this be ttie meaning, his language will be found 
rather to agree with that of Herodotus, when he 
speaks of the Greeks as, in a posterior age, 
changing " the sound of the rhythm of the letters," 
which he views as introduced by Cadmus. 

It has been supposed that the Pelasgtc letters 
were those called Attic^ which are explained by 
Hesychius, ** a^icient, belonging to the country*." 
It is conjectured by Heinsius, that they were thus 
denominated by the Cadmean colony, not from 
the city of Athens, nor from Atthis the daughter 
of Cranaus, but from a Hebrew word signifying 
ancient^. This designation is rather favourable to 
the idea, that the Pelasgic letters were used be- 
fore the introduction of the IMienician. For un- 
less we suppose that these letters were changed 
a second time, the term Attic could be applicable 
only to those deemed most ancient, and therefore 
exclusively to the Pelasgic. As Diodonis says, 
that the language of the Hyperboreans " nearly 
*' approached to that of th6 Athenians," and as the 
ancient letters of the Greeks were called 'att/x*, 
there seems reason to conclude that these were the 
Hyperborean or Scythian letters. Besides, we 
learn from Diodorus, that Orpheus used these 
letters. But he being of Thrace, and of course 
p. Scythian, would undoubtedly prefer the letters 
which he had learned in his native country. 
• It is generally admitted, that " the Pelasgic 
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^ aljphabef , which prevailed in Greece before the 
^^ age of Deucalion, consisted of sixteen letters.*" 
It would appear that the arrival of Cadmus in 
Greece was nearly about the time of Moses ; al« 
though, according to Sir Isaac Newton's chrono* 
logy, it was much later. In the age of Moses the 
Hebrews had twenty-two letters.. These being 
originally the same with the Phenician, itis not 
conceivable that Cadmus would give the Greeks 
an alphabet so deficient as to contain only sixteen. 
But it deserves particular observation, that this 
was the exact number of the old Runic letters t. 
Priscian informs us, that the Goths did not ia« 
crease the number of their letters till chrisrtianity 
began to prevail amongst them. By the time of 
Ulphilas, their number had increased to twenty- 
five. I may observe by the way, that/ as the in- 
vention of letters has been .ascribed to Thoth or 
Mercury, the caduceus, his constant symbol, has 
been viewed as denoting this inestimable inven- 
tion i and some northern writers have carried the 
matter so far, as to attempt to shew that this rod, 
entwined with two serpents, exhibits the forms of 
all the original Runic characters. 

It has been urged by learned writers, as i 
strong argument against the Phenician origin of 



* Astle's Origin and Progress^ p. 53. V. Priscian. Grammat 
lib. i. fol. 2, b. Edit Far. 1517. 

f V. Verelii Runograph. p. 69. Rudbeck. Atlantic. 1.834-5. 
Junii Goth. GlqBS. p. 20, 91 . 
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the PeiasgiCy that the Phenici^ru; %ivambly 
wrote irom right to left, but the Greeks vke ver^ 
ta*. This argument, however, does not stand 
tl^e test of inquiry. For it may be inferred, from 
the evidence of many ancient Greek coins, even 
of those that were struck in Greece Proper, that 
the inhabitants, of this country were not strangers 
to the Phenician mode of writing. But much 
stress cannot be laid on this argument, on either 
side. For it does not appear, that those engraved 
after the Phenician mode were always the most 
ancient. Those of Aegium, or as others say of 
Aegina, which are accounted the oldest, exhibit 
the inscription from left to right. Could any 
thing decisive be argued from this circumstance, 
it might be concluded that this was in fact the 
most andent mode of writing among the Greeks; 
and that the other had been introduced by the 
Phenicians, but never generally received. That 
it was not general in any period of the Grecian 
history, may justly be inferred from the language 
of Herodotus. When comparing the manners 
and customs of his countrymen with those of the 
Egyptians, he deems this difference as to the 
mode of writing, worthy of being particularized. 
<* The Greeks write their letters, and calculate 
^^ with counters, drawing the hand from left to 
** right, the Egyptians from right to left : and 
'^ observing this mode, are wont to say, that they 

• v. Jhre Glossar. Frooem. txil 



^ themselvei doi th^ir trotk <m the rigtit hftod^ 
^ but ihe Gre^l^ft <ni the lefl*/^ This seems 
equivalent to saying, that they did their busineM 
dejptrdush/^ but the Greeks aukwardly. 

We learn from Dionysias Halicamassemis^ t^utt 
Tullius, king of Rome, ordered the liaws and pub^ 
lie institutes to be engiuved on a. brazen pillar^ 
which remained in the temple of Diana during 
the reign of Augustus. It was inscribed, he 
sayS). ^ m those Hellenic characters which were 
*• used by ancient Greece t." Now, Pliny and 
Tacitus inform us, that there was the greatest 
resemblance between the Greek letters and those 
of ancient Romet. But how couM this be th^ 
ease, if the former were merely th^ Samariten^ 
or early Phenician, siightly changed ? 

Ovid, who was long an exile at T<Mni in Moe^ 
sia, has been viewed as strongly attesting the 
affinity of the Greek and Gothic languages. 

 

Mistd ait haec quamvis inter Graiosque Getasqoe ; . / 

A mAte pacatis pliu tiuhit ot% Getis. Trkt. v. £1. 8. 

It must be admitted^ however, that in most of 
the passages, in which he speaks of this analogy, 
he seems, to ascribe it to the mixture of Greeks 



* Herod. Hbt. Ub. ii. e. 56. 

« 

ix/fif^. Dion. Hal. lib. iv. p. 2S0. Ed. Lips. 1691. 
X Flitt. Hist. Nat. lib. vii, c: 57. f aeit. Annal. xi. IS. 
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with Scythians ; as it cannot be denied^ that 
there were several Greek colonies on the borders 
pf the Euxine, 

So few words, belonging to the ancient lan- 
guage of the Scythian nations, except the names 
of persons, have been handed down to us by 
Greek writers ; and those, which have been trans- 
mitted, are so corrupted, or disguised by the 
Greek mode of pronunciation ; that we can de- 
rive little aid from this quarter. But even, here 
are to be traced some vestiges of radical affinity. 

The Phrygians, we have seen, were originally 
Scythians. In their language bedu signified wa- 
ter ; as we learn from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who quotes Orpheus and Dion Thytes as his au« 
thorities. He subjoins, from Neanthus of Cyzi- 
cus, that the Macedonian priests invoked Bedu 
to be propitious to them and to their children *• 
This seems originally the same with Goth, bada^ 
lavare, aqua se abluere ; badu watn, aqua abluen- 
do corpori adhibita ; whence our batfiy bathe^ &c. 
Bek in Phrygian signified bread t. This appears 
to be from the same fountain with Goth, baka^ 
in its various forms signifying pinsere ; quasi^ what 
is baked. The name of Mwfit/, which the Phry- 
gians gave to the Fates t, strongly resembles 



Orph. ap. Clem. Strom, lib. y. p. 415. Edit. Lugd. 1616. 
t Bochart. Epbt. de Aenea, p. 19* 
t Clem. Alex. Stromat. p. 416. 
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Goth, maer^ a virgin, or in the plural meyar^ 
quasif " the virgins." The learned Keysler has 
clearly proved, that the Parcae of the Romans 
are, by the northern Scalds, called the three 
Meyar *• The Spartans, who were Pelasgi, de- 
signed their laws rhetra^ a word said to be sy- 
nonymous with oraculoy fata ; because Lycurgus 
gave forth his laws as the' immediate dictates of 
Heaven t. This term has been traced to }%» 
dico. But perhaps it merits observation, that as 
Germ. raUen is rendered divinare, also consti« 
tuere, A.Sax. araed is prophetiza, and raede lex, 
pactum, decretum. Germ, rechty Isl. 7T/f,.Swed» 
rastt^ Armor.' rhaithj also signify lex, jus. 

Pausanias informs us, that in Elis there was an 
altar inscribed to Jupiter, under the designation 
of Mtufayira • which he explains, ^* the leader of 
*^ the Fates t." It might seem at first view, that 
the latter part of the appellation had some refe- 
rence to the Getae ; especially as the word jnoifn 
is so nearly allied tp that used by the Scythians* 
But the term is used in the plural, by Apollonius 
Rhodius, to denote the Idaean Mother, land her 
assessors II. 



* Antiq. SeptentrionaL p. 89d» 896^ 

t Anc Univ. Hist. vU. 23. Gillies', Hist, of Greece, chap. iii. 

% Graec Descr. lil>. x.. p. 414. 

M^ngf '^iWiK.   ■Argooaut. lib. h ▼• 1125. 
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§ 13. Of the Origin of tiie Religion 
of the Greeks. 

Plato affirms, that the first who settled in 
Greece acknowledged the same deities with the 
barbarians, and borrowed from them many of the 
terms which they used *. It has been foimerly 
admitted, that we have no reason to think that this 
obnoxious designation was restricted to the Scy^ 
thians. Yet, if we compare this passage with the 
account given by Herodotus of the introduction 
of the Greek theogony, it will appeat probable, 
that they were principally in view. While he 
testifies that the Greeks receiveid the names of 
their deities immediately from the Pelasgi, he 
asserts, that the latter inquired at the oracle of 
Dodona^ whether they should adopt the names 
used by the barbarians, and that they received 
an answer in the afiirmative f . He may be under- 
stood, indeed, as confining what he says to the 
Egyptians. But, as we have traced the Pelasgi 



9ut} inrl r§7i fittfii^^a ^htSffHt ^nt^ti tS^f^^fjUfm? itXifmH. Bat. 

in CratjL Op«r. i. p» S97* i09. 
t Herod, fib. ii. c. 52. 
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to Thrace, or in other words, shewn that they 
were of Scythian origin ; there is every reason to 
iBuppose, that they, as being attached to the re^ 
ligion of their ancestors, might use the finesse 
of securing an oracle in order to remove the re- 
pugnance, which their more reiined kindred, who 
bad by this time assumed the name of Greeks, 
manifested at the idea of being indebted for a 
ritual to those whom they stigmatiaed as barbae 
rians. 

'^ The oracle at Dodona," Herodotus further 
informs us, ^' was at this time accounted by far 
^ the most ancient in Greece, and was then iop 
•* deed the only one.'* That it was founded by 
the Pelasgi, not only appears from the testimony 
of the father of history in the passage referred to, 
but from the language of Homer, who makes 
Achilles address Juptter by the conjunct titles of 
JDodonaean and PelQ$gic *• Hesiod also declares 
it to be the seat of the Felai^i t. This celebrat- 
ed oracle was in I^irus % } although some have 
asserted that there was another in Thessaly, in 
which was also a temple consecrated to Jupi- 
ter ti* It is remarkable, that the ancient scho- 
liast should thus explain the language of Homer ; 
^^ Thou, who art honoured in Dodona, in the 



* Ziv im.y A^it/vtuh tltXtuyuti, mXl0t mUu Biad. «*• 235* 

X V. Cellar. Geogr. i. 882. 

Jl Fragment. Steph. Byzant p. 3, 4. 
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** domain of the Hyperboreans •/' This clearly 
evinces his conviction, that the Pelasgi were 
Scythians. He adds concerning Deucalion, who 
was universally acknowledged to be a Sc}rthian, 
that he here predicted the coming deluge from 
an oak. Ephorus expressly says, that the oracle 
of Dodona *^ was founded by the Pelasgi, who 
^^ are accounted the most ancient of those who 
^* bore rule throughout Greece t." Strabo adds, 
that those who dwelt about the temple of Dodo*- 
na, were barbarians t* I have already observed, 
that the name of Javan, or Ion, appears to have 
been transmitted to the lonians, and that of his 
son Elisha to the Aeolians. It also seems high- 
ly probable that Dodanm^ another of the sons 
of Javan, was the immediate ancestor of those 
who settled in a very early period at Dodona. 

As the worship of Samothrace had in like man^ 
ner the highest claims to antiquity ; we are assur- 
ed that it was taught to the inhabitants of that 
island by the same people. *^ These Pelasgi/' says 
Herodotus, ^* who afterwards lived together with 

the Athenians, formerly inhabited Samothrace ; 



cc 



lib. vii. p. SS7. 

l^miftt « Oun^ff dc Ibid. p. 328. 
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^^ and from them the Samothracians received the 
•* orgies" of the Cabiri*. 

Delos was not less celebrated for the worship 
of Apollo. Pelasgia, it is said, was one of its an* 
cient names t. From the great respect which the 
Hyperboreans shewed fcNr this island, it is highly 
probable that the rites observed here were known 
to them as originally Scythian. They annually 
sent their offerings, or *^ sacred things," bound up 
in wheat*straw. These passed from them to the 
Scythae, who transmitted them by means of their 
neighbours to the Adriatic; being brought thence 
towards the south, the inhabitants of Dodona were 
the. first Greeks who received them; from them 
they passed to the gulf of Melis, were transmitted 
through Euboea, and reached Carystus. Th^ 
Carystians carried them to Tenos, and the Teni- 
ans to Delos. 

In former times, the H3rperboreans in different 
instances employed, as the bearers of their sacred 
things, two virgins, attended by several males 
of distinction, to secure protection to them by 
the way. But as their messengers did not re« 
turn from Greece, they at length adopted the 
other mode of conveyance* We are informed, not 
only that Argis and Opis, two of these virgins, 
died at Delos, and after death received divine 
honours ; but that a certain Lycian, named Olen, 
composed a hymn which was sung in commemo- 

• Hist. lib. JL c 51. f Anc. Un. Hbt Tiii. 93B. 

^4 
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f^tioQ of tbfm, and that he wrote other ancient 
hymns which were used in the worship of Delos*# 
Now, the Lycians, according to Strabo, were 
Cariansy and therefore originally Scythians* 

It haa been observed, diat ^^ the virgins, who 
<^ were sent at first to Delos, were of the royal 
^< and sacerdotal line ; as CaUimachus calls them 
^* the daughters of Boreasf. 

The testimony of Herodotus agrees in substance 
with that of Boeos a Delphian lady. She relates in 
oneof her hymns, that other strangers besides Olent 
who came ^' from the Hyperboreans, erected an 
<* oracle to the God" Apollo ; and that CMen was 
** the first who prophesied" here, and that ** he first 
*^ taught the use of hexameter verse." Pausanias, 
after recording the testimony of Boeo» subjoins; 

Having enumerated other Hyperboreans, in the 

end of her hymn she particularly mentions 
" Olenj-^^ But Oien first sung the oracles of 
* Apollo, and of the ancients, first taught to mo* 
^ dulate the song.'-^It is related, that Apollo 
^^ sent to the Hyperboreans another little house 
^^ made by bees of wax and pinions t" Although 

• Herod- lib. iv. 33, 34, 35. f Banier's My thoL B. vii. c. 13. 

E994 r«i ivft9W9 xc^ri^$69 hnyintn^ 
'fiAvNi inifumu 6dg. Lib. z. Fb^ic. p. 809^ Sia 
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• 

FAttStniii els^wh^re says, thai Olen was a Lyctan *, 
bere he makes JhiiD a Hyperbdtean or Scytiiian. 
The pnncipal diflfereix^e between the narrative of 
Herodotus and F^usaaias is* that the latter trans- 
fers to Delphi what the former asserts in relation 
to Delos^ This shews* that there was a general 
persuasion of the interest which the Hyperboreans 
had in the religion of the Greeks. For thus the 
foundation. of Dodona, of Delos, and even of. DeU 
phi, the three most celebrated places of : warship 
m Greece, is ascribed to them. « 
- The use of wheaUstrmt^ or as other writers ex« 
prMS it, of handfiils of ears of corn, in binding 
up the offerings, is a singular circmnstance. 
Shall we view, as a remnant of this ancient 
Scythian custom, the practice which is sot con^ 
£tied to Britain, but has prevailed among other 
northern nations, of dressing up the last handful 
of com, cut down in harvest, in the form of a fe^ 
male, which in Scotland has received the various 
names of Maiden^ Kim^ BupegymCy and of Kenur 
Baby in the north of England t ? A peculiar use 
of wheal^straw, in relation to religion, seems to 
have been common to the Scythian nations. For 
Herodotus, when relating the Hyperborean cus- 
tom referred to above, adds ; ^^ I have observed 



mi* '&0. Lib. ix. Boeotic. p. 7^ 

f v. Etymol. Diet, of the Scottish liangwag 
MaijDsn, unci Rafegyrne. 
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*' something similar to these sacred rites, which 
^^ is done by the Thracian and Paeonian * women, 
*^ who never celebrate the worship of Diana with- 
^^ out using wheat-straw. Of this mode of cele- 
^' bration I have myself been an eye-witness t.'^ 

As not only Diana, but Ceres, appears, accord* 
ing to heathen emblems, dressed with ears of com, 
both these deities having, in several instances, 
common attributes, as both representing the 
earth ; and as there is a strife among the reapers 
in regard to the honour of mnning or carrying off 
the kirn; might we suppose that this custom con* 
tains a traditionary allusion to the fable, so gene« 
rally dilBbsed, of the rape of Proserpine ? The 
name of her mother, Ceres, has been traced, in 
common with the word cotti, by some writers to 
Goth. Aroerwz, seligere. Both, however, might 
seem to have more analogy to kar^ coUigere, cor- 
radere, as referring to the act of gathering toge- 
ther. Alem. .cliem signifies wheat. 



S !*• Ofihose called Hyperboreans. 

Before entering on a more particular compari- 
son of the religion of Greece with that of Scy thia. 



* The Paemiam are generally understood to be the same 
people who> in latter ages, inhabited JPanwmm, and who wave 
.undoubtedly Scythians. 

f Lib. iv. c. 33. 
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it may be necessary to observe, that the term 
Hyperborean is used by Greek writers very inde« 
finitely. There certainly never was a writer who 
manifested greater learning and ingenuity than 
Rudbeck has done, in giving the air of veiisimili- 
tilde to mere fancy. It is well known, that he 
has strained every nerve to shew that the Allans 
Hs^ or Hyperborean country, of the ancients was 
Scandinavia. Besides the influence of strong na- 
tionality, he has been in part led to embrace this 
notion from the account given by Diodorus Si- 
culus, and other Greek writers, of the situation 
of this region. , Diodorus has assigned to the 
Hyperboreans an island ^^ in the ocean opposite 
*' to Gaul *." Others have fixed them very near 
the northern ocean. Apollonius Rhodius, how- 
ever, places ^' the almost infinite number of the 
** Hyperborean people*' between the desolate is- 
land Thynis on the coast of Bithynia, and Lyciat. 
He thus determines their station to be in Asia Mi- 
nor, as including perhaps, in the general designa- 
tion, the Mariandyni, Phrygians, Lydians, and 
Carians. Posidonius carries them to ^^ the Alps 
** of Italy." " The Hyperboreans," according 
to Mnaseas, *^ are now called Delphians t." This 

* Bibliolb* lib. u. c. 47. 

*B{if»w. — Argonautic 11. 676. 

Schol. lA ApoUon. loc. cit 
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testimody may account for the inflaeiice which^ 
as we have seen, they had at Delphi. 

The judicious Strabo acknowledges the. uncer«i 
tainty of all the accounts given of the Scythians 
by the Greeks; distinguishing these, however^ 
into two classes* ^* The ancient Greek writers," 
he says, *^ design all the northern nations Scy« 
*^ thae, and Celto-Scythae. But the earliest 
'^ writers among them observed the following 
** mode of division : Those, who dwelt beyond 
^^ the Euxine, the Danube, and the Adriatic, they 
^^ denominated Hyperboreans, Sauromatae, and 
^ Arimaspi ; giving the names of Sacae and 
** Massagetae to such as lived beyond the Hyr» 
^^ canian sea. But they could give no accu- 
^' rate account of the latter, thou^ Cyrus made 
<< war on the Massagetae ; nor concerning the 
** former did any one eitactly relate the truth *." 
. Herodotus places them beyond, or to the north 
of, the Issedones ; and speaks of this people as 
their neigbours t. It has been said, that this 
brings them into Russia and Siberia t. But He- 
rodotus had very indistinct apprehensions of the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and certainly 
carries the Hyperboreans a great deal too far 
east ; so that one part of his account cannot be 
reconciled with another. For if their situation 



* Geogr. lib. xi. p. 507. f Hist. lib, iv. IS. Si, 

X Reimel's Geogr. p* 151. 
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WMsach at he describes, there oonld be none* 
cessity for approaching the Adriatic in transmit- 
ting their ofietings fVom this country to Delos. 
From the account of their progress, it is evident 
that^they passed southward from the north, or 
rather from the north-west. Pausanias gives the 
same loose account of their situation. ^* The 
** first/' he says, ** who wrote that the Hypertio- 
^ reans were a nation beyond the north-wind, 
was Olen the Lycian, in a hymn which he com- 
posed on Achaeia, who came to Delos from 
these Hyperboreans*." Virgil t, Pliny t, and 
Pomponius Mela§, assign them a residence be- 
yond the Riphaean mountains* Stiephanus By- 
zantinuB calls Riphaea *^ a mountain oi the Hy- 
•• perboreans,'' 

Theophanes, ad An. 431, applies the term Ity^ 
perhorean to the places beyoiui the Danube, •• pos- 
^^ sessed by the Goths and many other great na- 
*' tionsll.*' According to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Hellanicus, a Greek historian who was bom be- 
fore Herodotus, ^^ writes that the Hyperboreans 
*^ lived beyond the Riphaean mountains, and 
^* taught themselves righteousness, not feeding 
^< on flesh, but on fndts^.^ In another plade 

# Eliac. p. S93. " ^Geotpc.\\umi. 

X Hist. Natural, c. xii. § Lib. iii. c. 5. 

6iW if TM( vTn^fi^Uii r*sr«i$ ««r«»i0)pKv«. Ap. Ihre Gloss. Prooem. 

IX. 

f Stromat. p. 223, 224. 
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he sajrs, thkt the poets speak of ^^ the Hyperborean 
'^ and Arimaspian cities" as ^'the republics of the 
just.*" Thus, there can be no doubt that the 
same Hyperborean regarded the Scythians. 

Ptolemy makes the Hyperborean mountains 
extend from the 8ixty?eighth degree of longitude 
eastward to the ninety fourth, forming a line be- 
tween the Palus Maeotis and the Caspian sea. 
This brings them nearer the line marked out in 
the journey described by Herodotus. There is no 
certain evidence, indeed, that the Hyperbor^ 
were a distinct nation. . This seems rather to 
have been a term formed by the Greeks in an 
jearly age, as a covert to their own ignorance, 
characterising those Scythians who came from a 
region too far north for them to be acquainted 
with . it. 

. Rudbeck contends that the ancients totally 
misunderstood the sense of the term Ht/perboreany 
which they explained as signifying ** above the 
V north," or ** beyond the influence of the north- 
*^ wind." He is at pains to shew that it was de- 
scriptive of the rank of the persons ; who, he says, 
were denominated ofwerbome or oferbomey from 
their high birth, as being the descendants of Ba^ 
reasj i. e. Bore or BurCj an ancient king of the 
Swed^t. The learned Ezekiel Spanheim ac- 



* Stromal, p. 396. f Atlantic. I. p. 219. 365. 420. 
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knowledges that Rudbeck handles this arguinient 
with great acumen *• 

It cannot be denied, that the account given of 
the messengers from the Hyperboreans to Delos 
is favourable to this idea. Callimachus mentions 
three virgins, Oupis, Loxo, and the blessed He- 
caerge, whom he calls ^^ the daughters of Boreas;" 
adding, that the males, who accompanied them, 
were •* the most noble of the youths t/' 

The fate of fanciful writers resembles that of 
mere fabulists* Credit is withheld from them, 
even when they are entitled to it* Rudbeck, in 
consequence of attempting too much, has by no 
means received that meed of praise to which he 
has an undoubted right« Whatever maybe thought 
of his claim of affinity to the Atlantidae^ any one, 
who will take the trouble to compare the account 
given by Herodotus of the progress of ^^ the sac* 
^^ red things'' to Delos, will cease to wonder that 
a Swede should have viewed Scandinavia as the 
country of the Hyperboreans. In what I have to 
subjoin, on the comparison of the Grecian iny* 
thology with Ihat of the Scythian, I shall have 
occasion frequently to refer to this singular writer. 
If all the weight be not given to his etymological 



* Obflerv. in CaDimach. p. 489i 
Hiliiyif^ Hjrmn. in Delum, v. ^1, &c. 
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deductions, which thejrimight hatnl^aea Uibi^gb^ 

to merit, had his claims been more moderate^ 
his ingenious conjectures maj at least amuse some 
readers, who either have not the patience to tra- 
Tel through his labyrmth of learning, or have no 
opportunity of looking into his woi'k. 



§ 1 5. Of Saturn f Jamis^ Titaeay and Rhea. 

It is well known, that the Greeks were princi* 
pally indebted for their theogony and mythology 
to their poets* Orpheus and Thamyris were on* 
doubtedly Thraciiins, and therefore Scydiians •; 
T^e same origin has been ascribed to some of the 
rest of their early poetical writers. • It is a re- 
markable acknowledgment) which is made by 
Herodotus, that, *' according to tradition^ the vir« 
** gins Argis and Opis,** mentioned above, when 
they came from the Hyperboreans^ to Deiosy 
" arrived with the Gods themselves t/* PkCo 
relates that ^' Opis and Hecaergutr brooght wHb 
** them certain brazen tablets to Doles from th0 
^ Hyperborean mounttuns/^ containing the do<!-» 
trines of religion i. These doctrineSj as we leara 

* V. Pausan. Graec. Descr. lib. iy. cSS. p. 362* 

Asyvn. Uist. lib* !¥• G. S5. • - > 

% The same person who it tailed Argj» by Uevodotitty ig de« 
nominated Hecaerge by Pansaniasi p. lOi. 992*^ ani) Hecaer- 
gus by Plato. 
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from the siune intelligent writer; especially re- 
garded a future state of retribution ; giving an 
account of the blessedness of the just^ and of the 
misery of the wicked. Mention is here made of 
the domains of Pluto^.of the rivers Acheron and 
Cocytus, of Minos and Rhadamanthus, of thq 
Furies, of Erebus, Chaos, and Tartarus, of Tan- 
talus and Sisyphus, &c. This relation is given 
by. Socrates, on the information received from 
Gobryas, one of the Persian Magi,, whose grand- 
father, of the same name, being sent by Xerxes, 
during his memorable expedition into Greece^ 
to protect the island of Delos, learned these things 
from the Hyperborean tablets. We thus discern 
the Sc3rthian origin of the most valuable part of the, 
Greek mythology. The athanaUzmg Getae^ men- 
tioned by Herodotus, undoubtedly held the same 
doctrines, and were most probably a branch from 
the same stock. 

As Ops or Oj^s was the spouse of Saturn, it is 
not improbable that the name originated from 
this Hyperborean virgin. We are assured by 
Macrobius, that ^^ the Egyptians received neither 
^* Saturn nor Serapis into their temples, till after 
•* the time of Alexander the ** Great t." How 



* lUmMt x«AM«y Vxrm^ Us fi^tinfifi^ ki^M^f ifw n %mi 
*£Kii^y«f. Dial. Axioch. Oper. III. a71. 

f Saturni cultu^ quem deorum priDcipem dlcitis, ritus videtur 
•b Aeg^ptiorum religiossima gente, ia arcana temploiuniy uaque 
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much soever, therefore, the Greeks have been 
indebted to the Egyptians for their worship, it 
would seem that they borrowed the rites of Saturn 
from another quarter. Tlie Greeks themselves 
did not erect altars to Saturn and C^s, or cele-» 
brate their feasts, till the time of Cecrops *• 

The Saxons, a nation of Scythic origin, worship* 
ped Saturn under the name oiSeater. He was re- 
presented as an old man holding a wheel in his left 
hand, and in his right a pail or basket containing 
flowers and fruits t* The same day of the week 
was consecrated to him/ which bore his name ac- 
cording to the Roman calendar. In the Anglo^ 
Saxon version. Matt. xvi. 1., it is called /So^feme^- 
daegy in Belg. Sater^dag. This deity was by the 
ancient Saxons also called Crodoty GrodoWy or 
Groderus § . This name has been traced to Goth. 
groda fructus, groed-ay messis, from gro germi- 
nare. He appears on the Greek and Roman 
coins as an old man, with a scythe behind him j 



ad Alexandri Macedonis occa^um defuiase. Saturne], lib. i. e. 7- 
ApoUodorus makes Apis of the Greeks the same with the £gy p^ 
tian Serapis ; who* he s^ys, was the daughter of Phoroneu5| 
and deified after her death. Biblioth. lib. i. c. 7. ii* c. 1. Pho- 
Ironeus was the son of Inachus. 

* Kudbeck. Atlantic. I. 697* 

f Verstegan's Restitution, p. 77, 78. Edit 1628. 
. X Wormii Fast, Dan. p. 57. Monument, p. 16. 

Jl El. Sched. de Dis German, p. 493. 

$ Vo88. de Idolol. lib. ii. c. 33. 
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because he was supposed to superintend agricuU 
ture. He is sometimes represented with his feet 
chained, sajrs Apollodorus, as intimating that the 
seeds of the earth, over which he presided, are 
bound by the frost, and as it were inanimate, till 
the time of his festival, when they begin to sprout 
forth ♦. 

The name of Saturn has been deduced from 
the Phrygian word sadortij signifying strong or 
potent t. If so, it may be viewed as originally 
Scythian. But it is an observation of Wachter, 
which deserves peculiar attention, that if the 
names of the gods be compared with their images 
and emblems, it wili be found that the Scythian 
name exactly corresponds to the image or em- 
blem, and the emblem to the name, the one be- 
ing an explanation of the othert. Accordingly, 
the scythe, or in its place the reaping*hook, given 
to Saturn, and the handful of ears at his feet It', 
evidently refer to the cultivation of the soil, which 
men were supposed to be taught by this deity. 
These S3anbols exactly correspond to the apparent 
meaning of the name in the Gothic languages* 
For A.Sax. saedere^ Goth, saduvy signify a sower, 
from saed-aj also saa^ to sow, whence saed seed. A 
similar idea had occurred to Varro ; for he assigns 



* Ap^Uodor. Fri^nient pi 40S. V. Banier's MythoU ii. 560. 
t Anc. Univ. Hisl. vi. 4S, Note G. t Vo. IlerkuL 

il Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. ?• 
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a similar origin fo the Lat. name *• Analogous to 
this is SitOTif one of the Phenician names of Sa- 
turn, signifying in Gr. frumentum, triticum, also 
panis t. He v also called Arotrimj i. e. oratory 
the ploughman t. 

. Rudbecky having observed that Fhilo applies 
the name of Siton, mentioned by Sanchoniatho^ 
to Dagon, remarks that in the Edda Dagger is 
one of the names given to the sun, as being the 
father of the day^ which this word signifies ||. 
Saturn is the Jolfader of the northern nations ; 
and is viewed as taking this name from HuI^l 
wheel, which he carries as his symbol, denoting 
that he is the father of the revolutions of the year. 
•This symbol is less remote from that of the scythe, 
than might seem at first instance ; for, in the feast 
of Jol or YvJey all the Gothic nations celebrated 
the return of the sun, as the presage of renewed 
vegetation. 

Rudbeck affirms that Bore^ a name given to 
this deity by the ancient Goths, had^ when used 
in all its latitude, the same meaning with Sadur ; 
as it denotes one who generates §• He refers 
to Diodorus Siculus, who says indeed, that ^* the 
." sons of Boreas were called Bareades^ who 
^* by hereditary succession held the government 
** and had the charge of sacred things." He 

* Ab saiu est dictuB Satumiu. Varr. de Ling. Lat. Ub. iv. 
t Cumberl. Sanchon. p. 29. % Fhilo, ibid. p. S26. 

II Atlantic. II. p. 150. § Ibid. L p. 691. 
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does not refer however, to the worship of Saturn, 
but to that of Apollo *. 

It must be admitted, that Herodotus gives si 
tradition of the Greeks, which seems rather to 
favour the hypothesis of Rudbeck, as to the deifi- 
cation of Bwe. " It is related,** he says, in re- 
ference to the invasion under Xerxes, " that the 
^ Athenians invoked Boreas, — ^who, according to 
^* the Grecian narrative, had in marriage Ori- 
** thyia, the daughter of Erectheus king of 
^* Athens," &c. t. Vossius supposes that this 
worship was mixed, as not only regarding the 
north wind, but some illustrious man, who had 
come from the northern regions, and carried off 
Orithyiat. He is said to have been king of 
Thrace l|. Pausanias, though he does not ex- 
pressly say that this was he who carried off Ori- 
thyia, in another place, when he mentions Phi- 
neus king of Thrace, associates with him the sons 
of Boreas § . 

It may be added, that the Chronicon Alex- 
andrinum mentions the Borades as a Scythian na- 
tion, in the neighbourhood of the Goths; and that 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, in his canonical epistle, 
conjoins the Boradi with the Gothi. Bocbart 
reasonably conjectures, that Borades^ and Bora^ 
dij are used for Boreades %. 



* Biblioth. lib. ii. c. 47. f Hbt. lib. vii. c 189. 

^ De Idold. lib. ill. e. 1. || Anc. Univ. Hist. vi. 177. 

% Graec. Descr. p. 423. f Phaleg, lib. iii. c. 11. p. 200. 
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Saturn was by the Greeks and Romans said to 
be the son of Uranus. He was accounted the 
irst god of the Atlantidae. Pezron derives the 
name Uranus from Celt, wr vir, and en coelum ; 
Kudbedk from Goth, our coelum, and ana rex, 
qiuLsi " king of Heaven ••" In the theogony oi 
Sanchoniatho, the wife of Uranus was Get. 
This is undoubtedly the Earth, r»; being the 
name for it in Greek. It is remarkable, that, in 
the Scandinavian mythology, Gio is l^e wife of 
Thor ; and that this term, as well as Teut. gou^ 
aignrfies regio, terra %• Titan is by Greek wri-^ 
ters called the brother of Saturn. Vossius deems 
him the same with Theuih \\. Moes.G. thiudansj 
and Isl. tlUodany signify rex, curator populi; 
from Mod populus, and ans^ or ana rex, qiiasi po-^ 
pull vel terrae rex §• Thiod is explained by 
Gudmund Andreae, Regnum Heliei^onticum, 
Lex. p. 265. 

It has been supposed, with great verisimili« 
tudjB, that in the pagan history of Saturn, and 
of his sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, there 
is an obvious reference to that of Noah and his 
three sons, by whom the earth was peopled a-- 
new ; and that the fable, of Satum devouring all 
his children, originated from an indistinct or di&« 
guised tradition of that act of Noah, by ^ich 

* Atlantic, n. 57* f Cumberland's Sanchon, p. 29. 292. 

% V. Etymol. Diet. Scott. Lang. vo. gow, s. 2. 

II De IdoloL lib. i. c. S7» § Rudb. Atlantic U. 57. 
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^^ he condemned the world ;'' as in consequence 
of the rejection of his warnings, all its inhabi- 
tants, except those who were with him in the 
ark, were swallowed up by the deluge. Nor is 
it less probable, that the strange tradition, that 
Saturn was emasculated by his sons, had its ori- 
gin from the impiety of Ham, in revealing and 
ridiculing the shame of his father. It is worthy 
of remark, that the etymon given of the name 
Saturn, by some of the ancients, seems to refer 
to this history * ; although it has been under- 
stood by Rudbeck as denoting his paternity in 
regard to the human race. Plutarch affirms, that 
** there is a certain island, distant five days sail 
^' from Britain towards the west, in which the 
^^ barbarians fable that Saturn was imprisoned by 
'^ Jupiter, and that the sea is called the Cronian 
*^ or Satumiant. Rudbeck mentions a circum- 
stance which does not appear in the account 
given by Plutarch, tliat Saturn was confined here 
in his emasculated state. He also calls this a 
certain island belonging to Sueonia} adding, 
that the Swedes have a similar tradition with res- 
pect to GilboreuSj who is said to be bound in 



* '< Our fathers/ sajrs Macrobius^ <' called him Saturn, 
*' Tm^tk riif 9-tlhff quae membVum virile declarat'' Satumal. 
lib. i. c. 8. Goth, safer is synonymous with the Greek term. 

t De Facie Lunae, Oper. II. p. 941. Edit. Paris. 1624. V. 
also his work, De Oraculorum Defectum p. 420., where he says 
that Briareus is the keeper of Saturn* 
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Visingsonia. The name he views as applicable 
to Saturn ; gil^ from Goth, giaell^ castrare, be- 
ing prefixed to the name Bure or Boreas *. 

I have elsewhere given a particular account of 
the festival observed by all the northern nations 
in honour of their Saturn, and compared it mdk 
the Crania of the Greeks, and the SatumdHa of 
the Romans. That I may not unnecessarily ex- 
tend this Dissertation, I must take the liberty 
of referring the reader to the work in which it 
appears t. Rudbeck has remarked a singular 
coincidence. During the Saturnalia of the Ro- 
mans, it was deemed unlawful to engage in war ; 
and no individual might exact the penalty due 
by one who had done him injury t. This is 
strictly analogous to an ordinance found in the 
laws of Helsingia, a province of Sweden. Dur- 
ing the celebration of Fufe, it is not permitted 
to any one to prosecute his adversary ||« It is 
well known, that among the Romans, equality 
was permitted between masters and servants dur- 
ing this festival, in commemoration of the felicity 
of the Saturnian reign. Rudbeck affirms, that 
the Greeks still had a repugnance to .the fami- 
liarity granted to servants at this season. Could 
we credit his assertion, this circumstance might 



* V. Adantic. I. p. 701, 702. + V. EtymoL Diet. vo. tule. 

% Macrob. lib. L c. 10. 

II Adversario suo diem dicere. Atlantic. I. p. 697. 
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be viewed as a proof, that they had borrowed 
their Ctxmia from some other nation. But I 
have not found the passage in Macrobius to 
which Rudbeck refers. Afler receiving the 5a- 
turm^y they dated the beginning of the year 
from the middle of winter ; whereas it formerly 
commenced in summer *• 

The fabulous history of Saturn is closely coiu 
nected with that of Janus, the god of the year, 
who presided over the gates of heaven ; and who, 
by the Romans^ was represented with two faces, 
as at once looking back to the past, and forward 
to the coming, year. Rudbeck informs us, that 
in an old parchment calendar, of Scandinavian 
workmanship, there is a figure of a man with two 
faces, exactly corresponding to the representa- 
tion o{ Janus on Roman coins. To each of his 
mouths he holds a horn, in token of the univer- 
^1 rejoicing at Yule\. Some view these as 
drinking horns, symbolical of a common mode of 
expressing joy at this season. But one circum- 
stance seems to oppose the conjecture. The 
narrow part oi the horn is applied to the mouth. 



* Sxmplic. in Aristot. iqp. Atlantic. I. p. 697. Potter gnres 
a different account of this. <' The ancient Athenian year,** 
he aaysy '< began afler the winter solstice ; the more modern 
'< Athenians computed their jears from the first new moon 
«' after the summer solstice.*' Anti^ of Greece, I. 4f61. 

f. Atlantic II. p. 175. 
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Tiie symbol may, therefore^ regard the blowing 
of horns, as a similar token of hOarityxi for, in 
either case, it has undoubtedly the same mean- 
ing. 

The Romans gave the name of Januarius to 
the first month. The first part of the word they 
deduced from JanuSy but could give no account 
of the origin of the second. Goth, ore, however, 
(Hgnifies a year ; and, in this language, the full 
name of the month is Jonurs^arey which some 
Fiew as having been changed by the Romans into 
Januarius. For Janus is sai4 to be the Jan of 
the Scandinavians, one of the names of Jupiter, 
which is given to the sun, as signifying that he 
is the father of the year, and of heaven and 
earth. The sun was worshipped by the Trojans 
under the name of Jam, as appears from one of 
Gruter's Inscriptions *. 

Saturn, we are told« came as a stranger from 
the Atlantidae to Italy ; and was hospitably re- 
ceived by Janus, who at this time reigned there*. 
This may perhaps intimate, that the Romans, in- 
structed as the Greeks had been, by some Scy- 
thian emigrants, adopted the mode of reckoning 
the beginning of the year from the winter sol- 
stice, and the Scythian rites and customs con- 
nected with it. Some writers asserted, accord- 



 V. Atlantic. II. p. 149, 15a 

f Plutarclu Quaest Roman. Oper. II. p. 274. 275. 
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ing to Macrobius, that the SdtumaUa were in^ 
trodnced into Dodona by the Pelasgi *• 

The Rcnsan mode of dividing the ilhonth, 
seems to have been introduced at the same time* 
This, it has been said, vas Etruscan ; but we 
know the intimate connexion between the Tus^ 
cans and the Scyduan PelasgL Tbt first day, de** 
nominated the calends j received its name a calando 
vel vQcando ; as a priest called out to the people 
that it was new moon. To the fiftii day was 
given the designation of the nones ; as this was 
nine days from the ides, the time being reckon- 
ed indnsively. But, as Gr. komq signifies to call, 
Goth. kaU-a has the same meaning. If the rea- 
son is rightly given for the name of the Twnes^ 
it is evidently allied to Moes.G. niun^ novem. 
Ilie origin of the term ides^ however, is npt 
given in a satisfactory manner. It is said to be 
from an obsolete Etruscan verb, iduare^ to di> 
vide, because the ides divided the month. Others 
deduce it from i/i5, a word in the same language, 
used to denote that day. The very learned Ve« 
relius derives it from Goth, ida^ negotium dili- 
genter urgere, idia diligentia; whence our old 
^Scottish adjective ident^ dUigent, industrious* 
At this dme the Romans gathered in the money 
which had been lent out. 

Tjtaea, the mother of Saturn, was the wife of 

* Satumal. lib. i. c. 7. 
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Ura<ius« After her apotheosis, she received the 
name of Ge or Earth. Their children derived^ 
from their mother, the common name of Titans*. 
She was also called Titiaf. This designation 
has by some been deduced from Fhemcian Ht, sig- 
nifying clayt. Diodorus Siculus acknowledges 
the Titans to be Atlantides ; and in the passage 
referred to, professes to give " their mythology 
** concerning the origin of the gods, which," he 
says, ^^ does not differ much from the fables of 
^' the Greeks ||/' Rudbeck, therefore, compares 
the name Titaea to Goth, titte mamma ; remark- 
ing the near affinity between this term and Gr. 
titS^c id., as well as rAn nutrix, and rA%iu nutrio* 
He at the same time seems to view Titaea as in 
Goth. Ty-deja ; shewing that it may be either 
from dy mammam sugere, or dij terra pinguis. 
He renders Deja Dea ; and Tl^leiay Terra Dea, 
ftive Regina §• 

Rhea, the daughter of Uranus and Titaea, was 
the wife of Saturn. She was also called Ops^ Cy^ 
hele^ TeUus. Rudbeck says, that from Frea of 
the Goths the Greeks made Rhea. But the for- 
mer is a name which properly belongs to Venus. 
A conjecture has already been offered, that there 



* Diod. Sicul, lib. iii. c. 57* Cumberl* Sanchon« p. 29* 
f ApoUon. Argonaut, lib. i. p. 1126. 
i Cumberl. Orig. p. S08, 309. || Diod. ibid. c. 56* 

$ Atlantic. 11. p. 59, 59. 
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might be an analogy between the history of Rhea 
and that of the Hyperborean Opts. Shall we 
suppose that Apia^ the name originally given to 
Peloponnesus, had any affinity to Ops, or Opis * ? 
Of one thing we are assured by Herodotus, that 
the Earth, considered as a goddess, was by the 
Scythians called Apia t. This might be the rea- 
son of the name given by the Pelasgi to Pelo« 
ponnesus, as by way of distinction signifying the 
earth, or brnd^ being preferred to their former 
settlements. According to Jludbeck, the name 
Cybek is qu. sifkeUe^ from Goth, sif, signify- 
ing the modest goddess, and hell, heUdy mons, 
i. e. ^^ the goddess of the mountains.'' It is un<^ 
questionable, that Sif is the name given in the 
JEdda to the spouse of Thor. For Rhea or the 
Earth, although with the Greeks and Latins^the 
wife of Saturn, was by the Scythians conjoined 
to Jupiter |. Sif is thus defined by Gudmund 
Andreae ; Poeticd Tellus, Uxor Jovis in Edda ; 
and by Verelius, as it occurs in the Trojomanna 
Saga, Junoy in Swed. Jana^ Sief. Resenius reni> 
4ers it by the Lat. term Sibylla. 



• See above, p. 19, 20. 

t "Ovftfu^wm a Xitv$tr},^rn % Aift^ Hist. lib. iv. c. S9. 

% Herod, loc citat. 
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§16. Of Jupiter J JunOf Minerva^ Vesta, 

end Ceres m 



The attributes of Jupiter, or Jwe^ in the 
Greek and Roman mythology, seem to belong 
to Thor among the Scandinavians. He is the 
Jqf'tar of the Edda ; and is carried in a chariot 
drawn by two goats. Hesiod and Homer in like 
manner call him o">Vx»f, from a/S, aJyoc, caper, 
and oxw veho, or ix^ vehiculum ; or as others 
say, because Jupiter in his infancy was suckled 
by a she-goat. The same day of the week, de- 
dicated by the Romans to Jupiter, is appropriat- 
ed to Thor ; hence caUed by the nc^them nations 
Thursday. Jupiter was represented as sitting on 
an ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his lefl 
hand ; the Scandinavian Jof-ur as sitting on a 
bed of state, with a sceptre in his right *. The 
name of Jupiter, or Jopiter^ as appears from Ru-> 
nic monuments, was given to some ancient Scan* 
dinavian kings t. 

Herodotus informs us, that, "in the Scythian 
language, Jupiter was called Papaeus^ and 
most properly, according to his apprehen-* 






* Verstegan's Restitut. p. 74. f Cipp. Runtc. p. 176. 
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-** sion *•" Rudbeck observes, that the origin of 
this name is found in Goth, pappa lactare, lac 
sugere; whence pappar mammae, and pap pul- 
mentum infantibus praeberi solitum t. . It is not 
improbable, that there is an affinity between this 
designation of ^ the father of gods and men,'' 
and Gr. araTsroc, pater. Germ, pappa^ has the 
same signification. The last mentioned wr^ 
ter says, that Thor, or Jupiter, was known in 
Crete under the name (^ As-Thor X. Were the 
assertion well-founded, we would be under a neu 
cessity of viewing this personage as the same 
with Asa^Thar^ of whom it is said in the Edda*; 
*^ The most iUustrious among them {[the gods] is 
*^ Thor. He is called Asa^Thor^ or the Lord 
*^ Thor.-— He is the strongest and bravest of gods 
^^ and men ||.*' But Rudbeck, it would seem, 
founds his assertion merely on the name of As^ 
ieriuSy the first who reigned in Crete after the 
arrival of the Curetes ; by some supposed to be 
the Saturn, by others the Jupiter, of that Island §.. 
The Thor of the Scythians has been generally 
viewed as the Taranis mentioned by the Latins* 

Et Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae. 

Lucan. lib. i. 



Uu^tuf. Hist. Ub. iv. c. 59. 
f Atlantic. II. p. 401. j: Atlantic. I. p. 712. 

tl Mallet's Northern Antiq. Edda, Fable xi. p. 65. 
i V. Anc. Uni7. Hist. viii. 220. 225. 
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Herodotus relates, that according to the^ac^ 
counts given by the Scythians, their nation had 
its origin from Targitaus, the son of Jupiter and 
of the river Borysthenes, who reigned about a 
thousand years before the invasion of their coun- 
try by Darius *• Rennel thinks that the name 
Targitaus has some affinity to that of Turk ; and 
that the person, to whom it is applied, might be 
the iather of the Ottomans t. Rudbeck views it 
as a corruption of Thor^gautj which in Goth. sig«> 
nifies, « the god Thor." 

The name Vejovis seems to have been under* 
stood by Ovid, as if it had meant Jupiter parvus, 
4>r non magnus, because represented as young, 
and without a beard :(. £ut Rudbeck asserts that 
the Scandinavians called Jupiter Veyofur ; and a 
very different meaning is given to the initial sylU 
•able by northern etymologists. As we are in- 
formed, that in the mythology of their country, 
Ve was the name of one of the sons of Byre or 
Uranus II, Vei is rendered sanctus§. Vae^ ac- 
cording to Gudmund Andreae, signifies religio ; 
vye sacro, religiose ordino aut sacri6co ^. Ve- 
relius explains ve by sacro. In the Glossary to 
the Edda it is rendered in the same manner **. 

* Herod, lib. iv. c. 5. 6. 7* f Geogr. Herod, p. 73, 74. 
% V. Wachter. Gloss, vo. ivem, col. ISrS. 

II Atlantic 1. 194., ^ Atlantic. I. p. 719. 

f Lex. p. 851. 

* * Fff in plurali notat Sacra, loca sacrosanctaj sacrosimc* 

tarn loci religionem^ asylom,, pacem. p. 693. 
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The name of Juno has been viewed as formed 
ajuvando. Rudbeck deduces it fxoxfi GiOy or Jo^ 
terra. He says, that in Goth., Jo och Jtina is a 
common phrase, signifying, Maritus et uxor*. 
Suio-Goth. hion^ which seems to have been some- 
times written Jo;!, denotes persons in the conjugal 
relation. In Suio-Goth. February is named Goe- 
niaenad from Gio, or Juno, the wife of Thor. The 
origin of the Gi*. designation of Juno, if sought 
in Goth., would indicate a strict analogy to the 
connubial state. ''Hfa, or ""HfPi^ has been traced to 
ffotf, amot. But as, in the northern dialects, herr 
signifies dominus, in Alem. herra is domina ; sy- 
nonymous with Lat. hera^ a lady, a mistress, as it 
so nearly resembles the Gr. name of this goddess. 
Schilter, indeed, gives Hera as in Alem. equiva- 
lent to Juno, domina aeris. 

MnnsRVA, the name given by the Romans to 
the goddess of wisdom, has been traced to Goth. 
minni^ ingenium, sapientia, minjp^is meminisse. 
Isidore says, that Minerva was viewed as having 
received the name of Pallas from the island of 
faUene in Thrace, in which she was nursedt. 
As the Greeks called her Sigaea^ this designation 
has been deduced from Goth, sigge victoria* 
Under this name, Rudbeck asserts, Minerva is ce« 

* Atl^tic. L 709. 

t ^H(« H, mi l^ nt. Plat. Cratyl. Oper. I. iO^. Paris. 1578. 

X Origkk ap. Auct. Ling. Lat. col. 1029. 

g 
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lebrated by the Scalds and in the Edda*. This 
might seem to correspond to her warlike charac* 
ter, and to the name of her temple at Athens^ 
which was called N/xw, or Victory, As Plato, ia 
his Timaeus, says that the. goddess, called AAena 
by the Greeks, is worshipped in Egypt under the 
name of Neith; Wachter, remarking that this 
deity bad the charge of the diataff, takes notice of 
the affinity of Germv ndty which signifies a thread, 
and of net-en to sew, qu. to bind with thread. 

Vesta, though believed to preside over fire, was 
according to some ancient writers the same with 
Minerva, and also with the Earth\* Wachter, 
identifying her with the latter, derives the name 
from Germ, vest stabilis, in imitation of Ovid's 
etymon. 

Stat vi Terra sua, vi stando Vesta vocatur. 

Fast. lib. vi. 299t. 

But neither of tliese authors has observed, that 
Vesta is merely the Gr. name 'ir/et or *Er/a, as 
changed in its transition into Latin. Herodotus in- 
forms us that her name in Scythic was Tabtti\\. It 
is not improbable, that this is allied to Islandic Tiabit 



* AUantic. II. 261. f Sched. de Dis Germ. p. 117. 138. 
\ This corresponds to Plutarch's idea. KA/tta 4r(M^(|i*r«» 
W TtiXMtl, )i<^ tif rdrtfj^ ^tf. De Ptim. Frigid, Oper. If. p. 954*. 
II Lib. iv. c 59. 
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pascua; e8|>ecially ba hd^ terra, from which Vere- 
lius says it is derived, is also written //w*. This 
afibrds a presumption that habit may originally 
have been ThaUL He gives hd and tha as synony- 
mous with Swed. iorden. As Tacitus t. testi- 
fies that part of the Suevi sacrificed to Isis ; this 
name, supposed to be given to the Earth, has 
been viewed as.driginally the same with 'ir/a; es- 
pecially a9 Herodotus says that the Scythians 
worshipped her in preference to all their other 
deities. There are still remaining many stones 
with Runic inscriptions to Isi-gtidy or " Isis tlie 
goddess1:'\ 

Paiisanias relates that C^res, coming to Argo£(, 
was ho^itably received by Pelasgus, and that she 
was there instructed by Chrysanthis , concerning 
the rape of her daughter ||. This seems perfectly 
consonant with what is asserted by Rudbeck, on 
the faith of the Arundelian Marbles, that the mys- 
teries of Ceres were introdueed into Greece by 
Eumolpus, the son of Musaeus the! TThracian or 
Scythian, about the year of the world 2565; and 
that Musaeus, who was the disciple of Orpheus, 
had received .this information from his, master §• 
LfUcian also says, that *^ it was strange that the 
** barbarians were excluded from the mysteries ; 

 Ind. Scytho-Scand. p. 102. f P« Mor. .German. , 

v}: Atlantic. II. 550. II Attic» p« 14.. p. Si^ , 

§ Marm. Arundel, p. 16S. ap. Atlantic. 11. 592. 
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** as Eumolpus, a Thracian and barbarian, institu- 
" ted them among thd Athenians*.*' There was 
a temple of the Eleusinian Ceres among the in- 
habitants of Pheneus in Arcadia, who boasted 
that their mysteries were more ancient than those 
of Eleusis, having been brought to them, accord- 
ing to the Delphic oracle, by Naus, who was the 
great-grandsoji of Eumolpus t. Plutarch acknow- 
ledges the great obligations of the Greeks to the 
Thracians. ** What honour shall be left to Eleu- 
sis, if we are ashamed of Eumolpus; who^ 
coming from Thrace to Athens, did initiate, 
** and still does initiate, the Greeks in the mys- 
** teries of religion t?** Rudbeck has one just re- 
flection on this subject ; that, as the mourning of 
Ceres for the loss of Proserpine has been viewed 
as a 83mfibol of the effects of the distance of the 
sun during a severe winter, when the earth appears 
as if totally barren, it is more natural to suppose 
that these rites had their origin in a northern re- 
gion than in one which enjoys a n^ore equable 
temperature ||. 

* ^ZriXfom it 9rtrl xms ABnutluf t^strinu iiifucltt^ rif ^^•ffiv^mt 
'hdm^y %k rim mrlwf mwithJMVi rM% fimfiii^ttfg ttmi r*vrms rS r^9 

Xacian. Demonax, p. 552, 55$» Puis. 1615. 
f Pbusan, Arcadic p. 680. 

sf U B^nt furmr^ ff$(nm tu^ ^tw nh 'BAA«v<Hi De EXAil. 
Oper. IL p. 607. 
II Atlantic II. 595. 
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The name of Ceres in Lat*, and of a^i, said to be 
an abbreviation of An/Afrmf in Gr.^ was sometimes 
figuratively used to denote com itself; because 
this goddess was supposed to have first taught the 
use of it, in the same manner as the vine was 
called Bacchus*. But she had also the name of AifJ, 
which by the Latins was written Dia^ as in Gruter's 
Inscriptions. The mother was denominated ^d 
Tiji^aii or the elder Ceres, and her daughter Proser- 
pine, Anfii rm, or the younger t. Ovid designs the lat- 
ter /^eoi^^or the daughter ofDeiat. I have met with 
no rational etymon of the Lat. name. Rudbeck 
contends that it is originally the same with Goth. 
korn frumentumlt* Could we view it as of Scythian 
origin, it might rather be traced to Suio-Goth. kacT" 
a, exactly synonymous with Lat.queri; because she 
went from place to place betvaiUng the loss of her 
daughter. No vestige of the name Ceres remains 
in Gr. But it may have been borrowed from the 
Etrurians, who were Pelasgi. . Of her Greek name 
various etymons have been given. According to 
Plato, it is, quasi %&wa i^ f^yt-nif, furnishing food as 
a mother §, Here Rudbeck is more happy in his 
conjecture than in most instances^. He views 

« 

* Clem. Alexand. Admoo. ad. Gent. p. 1?. 

f A««ti m, Anvn fr«iMMi. Insor. Ilegillae» Bf* Spanh. in Cal- 
liiuiu:fa. p« 7^8* Sacr^kium Dmc Diae^^Saerumt vet Solemne 
JDeae Diae, &c. Gruter* ibid. 

X — Varius Deaida serpens. Metamorph. lib. vi. t. 1 14. 

II Atlantic. II. p. 449. $ Cratyl. Oper. I. p* 404« 

«l AtUntic IL 44«»4i8i. 

^3 
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the term as equivalent to Dei^moder or Dij-moder^ 
from Goth, deja^ which he renders mater, nutrix; 
althougli it more strictly signifies, ** a woman who 
has the charge of a dairy. *^ It is immediately 
allied to daeggia, deja^ dia, lactare. Or it might 
be from Goth, dM^ denoting what is excellent, 
conjoined with moder. 

Herodotus affirms that it is the Egyptian Isis^ 
who in Gr. is called t^fjon-mf* . This, however, 
affords no certain proof that the worship of Isis 
had been transferred from Egypt. The same 
name, as we have seen, was given by the Suevi to 
one of their female deities; and although it has 
been supposed that it might refer to Vesta, it 
should be remembered that both Vesta and Ceres 
were exhibited under the same symbols as the 
Earth t. It has also been shewn, that, according to 
the testimony of the Greeks themselves, her rites 
were introduced by Scythians, 



§17. Of Diana and Apollo. 



Some Roman writers assert, that as Janus was 
thjg same with Apollo or the sun, Diana, who sym- 
bolized the moon, was originally denominated 
Jana ; but that the letter D was prefixed, as in 

* Uist. lib. ii. c. 59. f V. Scbed. de Dis Gmnan. p. 157. 
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aome other instances, evphoniae. causa. ' They 
even identify Jana, as signifying the moon, with 
Juno *• The Scalds pretend that Dia or Disa^ 
Wcause, in time of famine, she counselled her 
husband, king Sigtrud, to employ the people in 
hunting and jSshing, received this name as signi- 
fying a nttne. Rudbeck, in support of his theory, 
refers to Pausanias, who relates that Jupiter, when* 
banished by Saturn, was nourished by three Ar- 
cadian nymphs, who were named Thtsoay Neda, 
and Hagno; and that the inhabitants of the 
northern part of mount Lycaeus, in Arcadia, 
whose territory bore the name of Thisba, honour*- 
ed her above all other deities t. The northern 
JinjrtholQgist, therefore, asserts that Thisoa was 
the same with Disa. 

The Greeks indeed affirm that their ArtemSf 
or Diana, was denominated Dich/nna, from 
J^KTvtLy because she invented hunting-nets X. As 
Di^na is still represented by the Greeks as attend- 
ed with dogs of chase, Disa appears on some 
Scandinavian monuments with the same symbol ||. 
It seems correspondent to the character of a 
nurse, that the great Diana was alsp represented 



* Macrob. Satumal. lib. i. c 9. 15. Varro, lib. f. c S7. In 
the instances referred to; however, this letter is still inserted tp 
prevent a hiatus. 

t Arcad. c 38. pi 678, 679. 

J: Plutarch, de Sdert Oper. IL p. 965. 984. 

II Atlantic. II. 547. 

5*4 
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as MuJtmammia. The same symbol Disa is said 
to exhibit on Runic stones, in perfect analogy 
with her name, which is derived from Goth, dia^ 
deja^ lactare, nutrire. Rudbeck views the name 
Diana as formed from Goth. ^ mamma» or dij 
terra, and ana regina*; and it has been often ob« 
served, that while Diana, as in heaven, denotes 
the moon, she, in relation to earth, is the same 
with Tellus. 

One deity, who bore this name, had a particu- 
lar relation to Sc3i;hia« Orestes, it is said, trans«* 
ported the image of Diana Tauri.ca from Scythia 
into Laconia t. The Scythians were wonf to im- 
molate human victims on her altar ; byt the La- 
cedemonians detested this barbarous wbrship. 
They, however, fearing that the northern goddess 
might avenge her own quarrel, preserved a me- 
morial of the ancient oblation. For they caused 
boys to be annually scourged on her dtar to the 
effiision of their blood t. The image of Diana, 
which was brought from Scythia, was first wor- 
shipped at Brauxon, near Athens, and aflei^ards 
in Sparta. 

. The moon, whom Diana represented, was, by 
the Greeks, called Me7ie\\. It is evident that 
they had borrowed this designation from the 
Scythians. Diodorui^ Sicuhis, indeed, in the ac- 
count which he gives of the mythology of the 

* Atlantic 11. p. 58. + Vw^n. lib. i. p* £5. 249, iSO. 

% Potter's Antiq. II. p. 380. || Mim, ctxin I Hesych. 
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Atkantidae or Hyperboreans, mentions this as the 
lu^me formerly given to the moon *• The Latins 
worshipped Mana as presiding over childbirth^ 
an attribute of Diana according to the Greeks. 
The same name is given to the moon in all the 
Gothr dialects ; in Moeso*6othic mena^ Aleman- 
vicfnanOf A.3ax. 9»ona, Islandic^TionoySuio-Gothic 
and Danish maane^ Belgic tmerij German man. 

It is well kno¥r)Q that Diana received the name 
of HecatCf when viewed as presiding over witch- 
craft* In this character she was said to ride 
through the air in a chariot drawn by dragons; 
Diddorus Siculus relates, that, as being intimately 
conversant in ma^cal arts, she was thus '^ transp- 
^' ported from the Hyperborean regions, till she 
^^ seemed to torn aside as a stranger to Pelia \.^ 
The idea of witches riding through the air on 
certain domestic animals, or even on broomsticjcs, 
has come down abnost to our own times ; and 
iSkcts of ancJLent councils are still extant, in which 
*^ the false opinion," that they rode '^ in company 
^^ with Diana the dedity of thei pagans," is con« 
demnedt. Aocording to Rudbeck, Hecate i^ 
in the Scaldic poetry denominated HecksOf Hek^ 
gaute^ Hekgydia^fvom hekmy incantamentis utt, 
whence heksa venefica. Gaute signifies dea ; and 
Hekgaute is " the goddess who presides over in- 



^ 'Ziki^f Se -A^ Minf TF^ay^vfiny" Blblioth. lib. iii. c. 57. 

t Diod* Sic. lib. iv. c. 51. 

4: V. Keysler. Antiq. Septentr. p. 91, 92. 
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chantmeiits. She is also called Helgate *. The 
term Hely by itself, denotes the Proserpine of 
the northt. 

' a » 

Apollo, as representing the sun, was 'naturally 
enough h^ld to be the brother of Diana or the 
moon. The Greeks said that the Hyperborean 
Latona was the mother of Apollo and Diana. 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, that ^^ the Hyper- 
'^* boreans rdate, in dieir mythology, that Latona 
^^ was born in their country ; that for tins reason 
they « adore Apollo in preference to all other 
gods, daily celd)rating his worship with per- 
^^ petual praise, and with the highest hlfnburs, by 
^^ those who are his priests j'* and that '^ they con- 
** secrated to him a^ whole cityt/' We also 
learn from Cioero, that ^^ Apolk>, the son of Ju- 
^< plter and Latoiia, came from the Hyperboreans 
^^ to Delphi H**' "' This' accounts for the great re- 
spect paid by the Scythians to Hiis (Oracle. Dio^ 
dorus says, that Apollo, ^^ as it is related, infla- 
*• med with the love of Cybele, went with her 
^* all the way to the Hyperboreans §/' Apollo- 
nius Rhodius narrates the same expedition ; biit 
assigns a different reason for it. ' He left heaven, 
we are informed, ^^ on account of the reproof of 



4< 



* Atlantic. II. d52, S5S. f Gloss, ad Edd, 

X Biblioth. Ub. ii. p. 158. || Pe Ngt. Deor, lib. vi. 

§ Biblipth. lib. ill. f;. 50« 
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^ his' father, and came to the sacred people of 
"the Hyperboreans**'. Apollo had expressed 
displeasure at Jupiter for striking his son Escu- 
lapius with a thunderbolt. ApoUonius calls this 
people sacredy either because of the honour of this 
visit, or as knowing that Latona was born among 
them. 'His scholiast, on another passage, asserts 
that Apollo was worshipped by the H3q)erbore- 
ans t. According to Claudian, this deity betook 
himself to the Hyperboreans^ when he abandoned 
Delphi t 

Herodotus says^ that the Scythians worshipped 
Apollo under the name of Oetosyrus ||. There is 
reason to think that this designation appeared in 
a dijfferent form in ancient copies ; as Hesychius 
has Goetost/rtiSy which he explains ** the Scythian 
^* Apollo § .*' This name is rendered by the learn- 
ed annotator on the £dda, " the good Star.'* 
" Syr J or SeiVy^' he adds, *' which the Persians 
" employed to denominate the sun, seems to be 
** the same with Thor^ only in a different dialect. 
" The ancient people of the north pronounced 
^•^ the th in the same manner as the English do at 



* Argonaut, lib. iv. ▼. 614. 

f Argonaut. Schol. in lib. ii. v. 677* 

-^ Pulcher Apollo 

Lustrat Hyperboreas Delphis cessantibus ara^, 

De Hon. Consul 
Hist lib. iv. c. 59. 
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^ present, not very different from ss *". Saera^ 
Sira^ and Syr^ in Islandic^ still signify Lordt. 
It is the name given to the Supreme Being in 
some Runic monuments. Not only was the dog- 
star by the Greeks called Sir4uSj but the sun 
himself t. Rudbeck observes, that Atta-Sir^ or 
Otta^Sirj signifying Pater videns, occurs in Drot- 
te Scald. He explains Asir^ or Oesir^ aeternum 
videns ; viewing siiy videre, as the root of syr^ 
znd Osiris^ the Egyptian deity representing the 
sun, as originally the same ||. 

In a passage formerly quoted ^, containing the 
words of Boeo the Delphian priestess, Apollo is 
expressly acknowledged to be of Hyperborean 
extract. For it is he who is denominated ^* tlie 
♦^ divine Aguieus § ." 

The Scandinavian deity Balder has been view- 
ed as the same with Apollo. It dannot be douhtp 



• MaHefB North. AnUq. IL p. 67, $8. 

f Saera, iira, Praenomen, dignitatem notans ; Gudm. An* 
dreae. He derives it from Heb. *i{^, sar, prlnceps^ *^^ sur, 
principatum gerere; Lex. p. 205. Sir^ sirey sira, (Swed. ^V), 
kerre^Dommus, &c. undeltal. Sire; Verel. Ind. Scytho-Scand. 

II Atlantic. 11. p. 141. f See above, p. 72. 

. $ This designation is equivalent to ^EvAit^ ; signifying diat 
he presided over the ways. It was, however, applied to tliose 
in the cities ; while the other seems to have iixiniediately re- 
garded the highways. It is from uyvm, vicus, via^ scil. urbis. 
He was represented, in this character, by a sharp pointed pillar 
erected before the doors. Y* Hesych. vd. 'Ayun v$. 
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ed, indeed, that the latter was worshipped by the 
eastern nations under the name of Baal^ which 
signifies Lord. Hence, with an additional terra, 
he was often denominated Baaisamen^ or '^ the 
** lord of heaven.'* Balder ^ or bald-ur^ in Islandic, 
signifies elatus, potens ; in Alemannic baldj patdo, 
id. A^ in the Scandinavian dialects, having an 
intensive power, Rudbeck mentions abaUUur as 
signifying, excelstts potensque ; whence, he says, 
the Greeks and Latins had their Apollo *. Not- 
withstanding the multitude of Greek et3rmoDs 
devised to explain this name t, there seems to be 
no evidence that it was of Greek original. We 
are assured, indeed, that it appeared in various 
forms ; as AbelUSj Abelios^ Apelloy &c. t. The 
attributes of Apollo and Balder are very similar. 
The latter is ^^ so handsome in his person, and of 
<< so dazzling a look, that he seems to dart forth 
*^ rays of light.'* His hair is described as pecu- 
liarly beautiful. ^' This god, so radiant and 
graceful, is also the most eloquent and benign ; 
yet such is his nature, that the judgments he 
has pronounced can never be altered. He 
dwells in the city oi BreidabUk. This place is 
** in heaven.'' Here " are columns, upon which 
** are engraven verses, capable of recalling the 
^^ dead to life ||." The term BreidabUk has un- 



* Atlantic. II. p. 140. f V. Sched. de Dig German, p. 67. 

X V. Voes. de Idolol. lib. ii. p. 198. 

II Edda ; Mallet, North. Antiq. IL p.70r 
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doubtedly been formed in order to eipress the 
apparent orbit of the sun in hearen ; for in Islan<^ 
die it literally sdgnifies, " exteilsive Shining," or, 
** to diffuse splendour." The Scalds say that Bal- 
der *' excels all others, and is praised by all." He 
is represented as so beautiful, that he is called 
fegurst^ i. e. the fairest* Rudbeck ventures so 
far on this ground, as to >assert that BaaUFhegur 
is originally a Scandinavian designation, qu. 
Balldfegur, " the fair Balder'' or " Apollo" *. 

Every one is acquainted with the far-famed 
tripod of Apollo at Delphi. In like manner, we 
are told, in some very ancient parchments con- 
taining the Scandinavian laws. Balder is repre^^ 
sented as sitting on a tripod, dressed in an azure 
gown. Homer describes Apollo as descending 
from the Idaean mountains like a hawk t. • In 
Hervarar Saga, c. 15. Balder appears under the 
form of this bird. Servius says, that Virgil learn- 
ed the response given to Aeneas, concerning his 
fate, from Homer, who borrowed it from Orpheus ; 
and that Orpheus derived his information from 
the oracle of the Hyperborean Apollo X. 

Homer uses no epithet more frequently, in re- 
lation to Apollo, than that of 'Exacyy oc, longe-jaca- 
lans. He even employs it by itself as a designa- 
tion. Now, as we have seen that Plato calls the 
companion of Opife, in her journey from the Hy- 

 Atlaatic. I. p. 764. f ^iad. o. v. 237. 

X In Virgil. Aen. iii. v. 98. 
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p<erbdrean» to Delw, Hecaergus in the mascuKiidj 
it appears probable that there had been some 
close connexion between the history, of ApoHd 
and that of the virgin Argisy and even that tra- 
dition had soni€tiine& confounded the one with 
the other; especially as" it was believed that he 
had visited the country of the Hyperboreans. 
Her name indeed was variously ^#fitten by ancient 
writers } for Pausanias and Calliniachus call her 
Hecaerge. 

Servius having mentioned Opis and Hecaerge, 
the bearers of the sacred things to Delos, says, 
that ** they educated Hecaergos Apollo, and 
" Diana,* which is known from the names of these 
*' deities*, the latter being denominated Opis, and 
the former Hecaergus." Apollo and Diana were 
indeed called Hecaergos and Hecaerge^ in the 
hymns addressed to them conjunctly^ Branchus, 
the ancient bard, is motioned by Clemens Ale?^- 
andrinus as using these designations *. Nonnus 
is thought to be the only writer extant, besides 
Callimachus, who misntions Loa:o as one of these 
Hyperborean virgins t. It has been supposed 
that Apollo had the surname of A»&'a(, becausG 



Stroniat. lib. v. p; 4161 
"fl^X* AOEO, 9if0^uf OYniN i^c-et ; ehmabat LoxOy con8(h 
nam Upin habens, quae natanteiOy ut additur, inhibuit sarorem 
JHscASRGSH, xnriyyiiTiiy fiKAEFfAN. Dlonysiac. ap. Spanbeim. 
Observ. in Callimacfa. p. 504. 
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his oracles were generally very obscure and am^ 
biguous, qu. ^o^«e crooked *. But he seems to have 
derived this epithet from the virgin Loofo^ as 
that of Hecaergos is said to have originated from 
his obligations to Hecaerge. Delos itself is sup« 
posed to have been denominated Scythiadis^ as 
Stephanus of Byzantium relates from Nicanor, 
because of the Scythian origin of those who took 
tlie lead in the worship of that island, and even 
of Apollo the deity believed to preside there f. ^ 
This is illustrated by the language of the poet 
Claudian, by whom the virgins referred to are 
designed ^' the ofispring of Scythia t/' 

Abaris, whom Herodotus mentions ||, is said to 
have been the priest of the Hyperborean Apollo, 
^^ and thoroughly instructed in sacred things. 
^^ He» on his return from Greece, carried with 
^ him the gold collected as an offering to this 
^^ deity, that he might lay it up in his temple 
^^ among the Hyperboreans §/' P3rthagoras, 
on account of his great wisdom, was held, not 
only by the Crotoniatae, but by Abaris himself 

* PoUer*8 Antiq. I. p. 2S0. 

"^ Jungunt se geminae meluenda feris Hecaerge, 
£t soror^ optatum numen venantibus, Opis^ 
Progenies Scythiae^ Divas, nemorumque potentes. 
Fecit Hyperboreis Delos prdaU pruinis. 

In Stilich. iii. ▼• 253. 

H Hist. lib. iv. c^ 36. § lamblich. Vit. Pythagor. c 19. 
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who was his disciple, to be the Hyperborean 
Apollo *. When Herodotus speaks, in the place 
quoted, of ^* the fable concerning Abaris ;'* he 
does not mean to deny the existence of the per- 
son, but to ridicule the story of his receiving an 
arrow from Apollo, on which he made the circuit 
of the earth. He is said to have described the 
journey of Apollo to the Hyperboreans. 

It has been asserted, that the worship of Apollo 
by the Hyperboreans was the same with that of 
BaaUZephon or BaaUSephon^ mentioned in Exod. 
XIV. 2. Num. xxxiii. 7. as the name of a place in 
Egypt, which, in the Targum, is rendered " the 
** idol of Zephon,*' being viewed as the scene of 
idolatrous worship. This hypothesis is founded 
on the use of the word Ziphon in Hebrew, and of 
Siphon in Chaldaic, which denotes the north, or 
the region lying farthest to the UQrth. Hence 
the name Baal-Zephon has been understood as 
equivalent to Apollo Ht/perboreusf. 

It has been generally admitted, that the fable 
of Adonis refers to the sun, and that the name is 
borrowed from Hebrew or Phenician Adon^ equi- 
valent to Baaly lord t. This has also been view- 
ed as the same with OdUnt sometimes written 
Audin^ Atidony and Adoen^ in Runic inscriptions. 
It has, in like manner, been identified with 

* Aelian. Var. Hist lib. ii. c. 26. lamUich. ibid. 
•^ Atlantic, L p. 761. 
i Y. Sched. de Dis Genoan. p. 74» 75. 

h 
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Attm^ who 4<;cording to the northern mytliology, 
wft8 one of the three sons of Bore. This narae 
has, by the Scalds, been transferred to the sun *. 
It is no contemptible proof of the affinity of all 
these names that their identity is asserted by 
Macrobius t. He gives Attin as a Phrygian de- 
signation : and this is not surprising, as the Phry- 
gians, we know, were originally Scythians. 

Ilus was the n^me of Saturn in Phenicianl^ 
He may, indeed, seem to have no connexion with 
ApoUo. But such was the confusion in the my- 
thology of all the heathen nations, that he is iden- 
tified with Baal, and of course with the sun l|. 
Some view this term as borrowed from the He- 
brews, as £1 was one of the names of the true 
God. The sun> according to £usebius,is sometimes 
called Ilus^ i. e« firct from his light and heat § • 
Now, it is to be observ^„that,in the mythology 
of the norths JVU is the name of one of the 
sons of Bore. If it should be supposed that this 
deaignatioii, being applied to the Pluto of other 



* Atlantic. IL p. 144, 145. 881, S82. 

f Adonin quoque 8olem etse boe dubitatur.*— Similiter Phrjp- 
ges fabttlk, et Bacronm adnunislKatiQiiibijB inmuutis circa ma- 
trem DeOun eC Attinem eadiem inftelligi prsMStant. Quis. enias 
ambigat matrem De(!Un terram habere ?— Solem vero, sub no* 
mine AiHnis, omat et fistula, et vii^a* Satumal. lib. i. c. 21. 

j: Cumberi. Sttiefaoniath. p. 39. 31. 473. 

II Damaacius ap. Phot. Biblioth. ool. I050i 

§ Praepar. Evan^* lib. i. p« 96. 



Mtionft, does not so well correspond to Apollo ; 
there can scaroely be a doubt, that Il^us is origin*^ 
ally the Same with Uity tihe name given to the 
Sun by the Moeso-Ooths *• This has every ap« 
pearance of affinity to On h-sx, poetically niK^wci 
the sun i which has been deduced from fhn splen^^ 
dor. But it deserves to be remarked, that Id* 
yt4ir signifies calor, eficf^r ignis t, Goth, e//, efiSf, 
Dan. ildf Pers. ald^ id. Goth, etta signifies accen- 
dere, ardere. 

Hyperion with some Was a name of the Sun 
himself, according to others of his father. Dio« 
dorus Siculus relates his nativity from the ac<«' 
counts of the Cretans, who made him one of theTi* 
tanidaet* His name was explained by the Greeks, 
as denoting one who ^* waJks above us ||." lliis 
is nearly idlied to one sense given of it according 
to the Ooth. etymon ) Xftoer^Ion^ or Yper^tim^ 
homo terrae natbs, also, terrae dominus 5« 



§.18. Of Neptune^ Venus, and Mars. 

We learn from Herodotus, that the royal Scy- 
thians sacrificed to Nt^tuNA. ' His name in their' 



« V. Mar. L 32. xliL 24. 

f Gadm. Andr. hex, p. 61. ISl, 1S2. 

X Biblioth. Hist. lib. v. c CS, 67. 

fi 'r*t^Ufa, M^ i^t Unti i iMf. HtsftiL 

§ AUimtic. IL p. 62. 
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language was Thofmimasades*. Vossius has re* 
marked, that the origin of the names of the Scy« 
thian deities is to be looked for in the ancient 
language of the Germans ; as it can be demon-* 
strated that the nations, inhabiting that extensive 
region anciently called Germany, proceeded from 
Asiatic Scythia t. Hofiman justly observes, that 
the origin of these names cannot be easily ascer- 
tained after the lapse of so many ages ; espe« 
cially as it may well be doubted, if they were ac- 
curately expressed by Herodotus t, Rudbeck, 
however, has clearly proved that, in the ancient 
dialects of the Scythian, the first part of the name 
of Neptune denoted a king or ruler. In TotUU 
Scald.,/^a?7mr Arr^n/zsignifies, regis corona; thamus* 
skaUcj in Hist* Reg. Scald. Norreg*, regium ca- 
put ; thamur-gardin^ as used by Procopius ||, urbs 
regia. Hence, as would seem, the name of Ta- 
fnyriSj queen of the Massagetae> according to 
Justin § , or Thamrisy queen of the Getae, as de- 
signed by Jornandes^; also of Scydrothams^' 
king of the Scythians, mentioned by Tacitus •*. 
This, in a Gothic mouth, says the northern 
etymologist, would be Schytras TamuSj " king of 
*' the Scythians /* He views the word as pro- 
perly signifying domitor tt. The verb is used by 

• Hifit lib. iv. c. 59. f De Idolol. lib. ii. c 82. 

X Lex. vo. Thamimasades. \\ De Bell. VandlL 

§ Hist lib. i. c. 8. f Getic. p. 601. Basil. 1531. 

** Hist. Kb. iv. 1 1 . Atlantic. II. 1 *2.— 14^. 
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UlphOas; tan^an domare^ which is the origin of 
the £ng. verb /o tame. As the Greeks called the 
sun, AdfjLmfAvtwKj i. e. " he who tames or subdues* j'* 
it has been supposed that the Phenician name of 
Tammnzj mentioned Ezek. viii, 14*, which was 
given to the sun, and is synonymous with Adon or 
Adonis^ had a common origin. 

As it would appear that the etymon of the first 
part of the word is well founded, I shall venture 
to supply one for the latter part, from the same 
source. In Suio*6oth. mase signifies gurges, a 
whirlpool ; and Isl. mdsa^ mdsadej is eicplained by 
Gudmund Andreae, frenio, gemo. Might not 
Neptune be. denominated Thami^masades^ either 
qu. domitor gurgitum, ** the ruler of the surges^** 
jor domitor fremitus, ^^ the ruler of the roaring 
waves?" 

The . origin of Posidofiy or Poseidon^ the Gr. 
name of this deity, is, as Bochart has observed, in 
vain sought in the Gr. language. Rudbeck de« 
rives this designation from Goth, posse, princeps 
diurus, and don fremitus, qu. ^* The lord of the 
" raging sea.t** If, however, Herodotus had 
sufficient ground for asserting, that ** in the first 

ages none used the name of Poseidon save the 
•^ Libyans, who,'* he adds, ** still honour this 
•' deity" ti it can scarcely be viewed as of Scythian 



* A«^v«^ii«« }i, # «Ai«f> i )«^«iy. Clem. Alexandr. Stromat 
lib.y. p. 414f« 
t Atlantic. I. p. 724. % Hist. lib. iL c 50« 
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S^chart gives ik» «8 4 Hieoieiaii'of 
Punic term, tbe same witb Pesttsn^ signifying 
lajtust ei;p«iiW6 ; whicli, he cilbserves,, iaftyaoojaooua 
with the mutte of Japk^h wfipMeA to be the 
I^eptttve of the hea,the0 oetjow^ For the name 
^ Hm patriardi is understood m alluded to in 
the prediction of his fatl»r» ^^ Gdd shall enlarge^'' 
<ir ** «4?<iMc^ Japhet'^ *, 

Xf^ckeuy NicJC'WTy or ^Jcitr* is geMpaUy viewed 
M the N^we of Scythia t. But his attnhutes 
seen nither too limited for this aacf^tion. Sone^ 
however, identify NeptuiJ^e with Niord in the Edda, 
said to be the ruler of the wiads^ who checks the 
iury of the sea» of storms, and of fire:^. The Gauls 
called this divinity Naitk ; whence a rock, in the 
lake of Geneva^ which was consecrated to him, 
still bears the name of Neiton. Even according to 
the Gothic mythology, the phice in which Niord 
dwfjybi ia caUe<l No^^^m^ Frooi what soutce the 
X^tnis had the «a«ie of Neptune^ i* is impossible 
towy^ But Cicero's deduction a meaMis, and Var^ 
lo'sanKJrads, or a lu^^ aire quite unsatisfaetray • 
Rudheck g^vea hia name in Ae form of Niftmuur 
or Nipjltm^tfry from Goth^ nepsa coei cece, and iufi^ 

i 

ft 

a Oeik iv. 97. f V. K^jsler. Anttq. Septent p. 260—263. 

t Malkt'i. Noitk. Antiq^ U. p. 7L Th« leun^a <^^ 
sarist to the Edda views Niord, in Genitive Niardar, as the 
same with Nereus of the Greeks and Latins, the son of 
Oeeantts and Tetbys. He also observes that Isf. Nhrvn is the 
ancient name of a nymph or goddess, which may perhaps be 
identified with Gr. Nereis and Lat. Nerio, Nmene. 
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a deaignatioti of the sea in tbe Edda, because it 
surrounds; qu«^< he who restrains the sea*'\ But 
Bochart traces the term to Heb. nro* pathah^ di* 
latavit, which in the conjugation niphal assumes 
the form of rvoo. mpkthaf. 

Perhaps it deserves to be subjoined, that, as the 
ancient poets ascribe the formation of the first 
horse to Neptune, it would seem, from the ScaiK> 
dinavian mythology, that this was merely a figure 
for the inventicm of ships, Servius remarks on 
the language of Virgil on this sufcgectf , that somo 
named this.horse sejfthius. Rudbedc has observed 
that Goth, skuta^ whence the term scjfMus may 
have originated, signifies a small fl^iipy also a horse 
or mare II. In Suio-Goth., however, skiut sigm- 
iies a horse, and skuta a boat. But Ihre traces 
both to Id. skiotr^ Suio^oth. skocty celer, cttus« 

Tbe celestial Vekvs, as we learn from Herodow 
tus, was by the Scythians named Arippasa, or ac- 
cording to another reading which is generally pre- 
ferred, Artimpasa^. There ia a remarkable simi- 
litrily between this designation and that of 'Afrc/nc, 
one of those by which Diana was known among 
the Greeks. Jhis is explained by Plato as de- 



* Atlantic* L p. 723. f Pkileg> lib. i. e. 1. 

% Tuque^ d cui prima frementem 

Fudit equum magaor teOos pereona trident}, 

Neptune^ Oeorg. Kb. 1. ▼. M. 

n AtbntiCr I. p. 72L § Hist. lib. hr. c. 6d. 

h4 
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noting modesty of manners becoming a virgin*, 
and by Clemens Alexandrinus, qu. '^ cutting the 
air**, as respecting the motion of the moon t. It 
is well known that Diana and Venus, how differ- 
ent soever their attributes in one respect, were 
identified i^ others; and that Vejius was wor- 
shipped as the Moont. Shall we suppose, then, 
that the Greeks had retained for their Diana the 
Scythian name of Venus? 

Hesychius writes ArtmaeasaW. The ancient 
Goths called Venus lordem^asay and Ardem^asa^ 
i. e. terrae dea; sometimes, though rarely, Ardem^ 
basa. The first part of the word is from arda^ 
jarda^ iord, the earth; conjoined with asa^ and at 
times with basa^ signifying a princess §• 

Venus was commonly known to the Greeks un« 
der the name Aphrodite^ which, according to He- 
siod and Plato^f, intimated that she was born of 
the foam of the sea, Neptune being called her 
father. This etymon is undoubtedly more natu- 
ral than most of those given by the Greeks, being 
congruous to the fable. As Venus is by the 
northern nations denominated Fro, Freia^ FriggUj 
she is supposed to have taken her name from Goth« 



* "^A^Ti^if ; In Cratyl. Oper. I. p. 406, 
f A^«9v^Mff. Stromat. lib. y. p. ^ll. 
X V. Banier's Mythol. b. i. c. 15. 

§ Atiantic. JI. p. 579. 

f 'Af ^«}/n}^ iiii jif 79 «(^(«if yivmr. In CratyLOper. I. p. 406. 
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Jro^Jroe^ semen. Sereniiis gives ^a as a Swed. 
terin for spuma. Frogga also signifies spumare* 
Rudjbeck therefore views 'A^foS/rn, andAphrodisiumf 
as fonned from^o, and this dea. It may to be re- 
marked, that as, with the Greeks, Venus was the 
daughter of Neptune, Freia acknowledged Niord, 
the Neptune of the north, as her father*. Festus 
ei^plains the term Fruttnalj Templum Veneris 
Prutii. As Solinus testifies^ that ^< Aeneas conse- 
^ crated the image at Laiirentum, which he had 
** brought from Sicily, to his mother Venus,** in 
some copies it is added, *^ who b railed Frutist.'^ 
St Augustine informs us that the Romans ^^ wor- 
^ shipped the rural divinities, that they might 
^^ have abundant crops, and among these espe- 
" c\2S\y Fruti'SejaW* This name is explained, Dea 
semen seminans %. Pliny says, that she receiv- 
ed the name oi Seta from somng^i and, indeed,, 
the term must foe viewed as having the same 
origip with Moeso-Goth. sal^n^ Island, and Dan. 
saae^ Belg. saey-eUy &c. to sow. Rudbeck views 
FrvJ&nal^^ the name of the temple, as formed from 
\$ and Goth, a//, hall^ qu. Veneris regia do* 



• V. Mallet's North. Antiq. II. p. 76. 

f Auct. Lat. Ling. p. 291. 

\ Solin. Polyhist. c. 8. ap. Hofiman, vo. Frutis. Bat in 
both the editions in my possession^ that of Vienna 1520, and 
of Lyons^ by Giyphius, 1560, 'Af^oJ/m occurs. 

11 De Civitat. Dei, lib. iv. c 24<. § Ihre Glossar. vo. Froe. 

f Seiamque a serendo. Nat. Hist. lib. xviiL c, 2, 
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mus*. As Suidas designs Venus Ptiryga^ zxA 
Plutarch Phrygian *^ it has been supposed that 
these terms are synonymous with Ft^ or Frigga* 
I need scarcely menticm that Friday^ which is de« 
nominated mateiiaUy in the same manner in all 
the Goth, dialects^ is the same day of the wc^ 
that was dedicated f o Venus by the Romans. 

Macrobius has observed, that Varro agreea 
with CingiuSy in die assertion made by ike lat* 
ter, in a book which he lefl De Fastis^ that 
even the name Venm was not known to the Bo^ 
maoB under their kings, either in Latin or in 
Greek t. The cmijectures of the Roman writers^ 
as to the origin of this name> are rather ludi- 
crooa Cicero says that she is called Venus a 
vemendo %. Isidore gives another still more sin- 
gular %. As some read the compound term Sue* 
cotk-benothj in a Kin. xviL SO., ** the tabemaclea 
^ of Benothy'^ it is said, that under this name 
the goddess of Love was worshipped by the Ba.* 
bylonians; and that the Hiemcians erected a 
temple at Carthage^ to Siccm Vmeremj in imita- 
ti<m of this idolati'ous worship* By changing B 
into V9 and supposing Th to be pronounced as 



• Atlantic- 1, p. 806, 11. 571—575. 

tr< n futtn^f ««? yi^ i t«v 5iMff. De Exmik Open II. p^ 607* 
% Saturnd. lib. i. c. 12. (f De Nit* Disor. lib. iii. c 24^ 

f V. Auct. Lat Ling. coL 1029. 
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Sy the word will bear the form of Venos *. It 
haft alao been napposed that Binosy mentioiied by 
Suidas, is the same deity t. 

But the Gothic supplies us with a more sim- 
ple etymon* In various dialects of this language^ 
ttmef$ or uien signifies pulcber, elegans. Ihre not 
only deduces the name of Venus from this root, 
but observes that Lat. t^en^wtus is synonymous. 
JRudbeck asserts that the ancient Goths called 
tbe Earth Fena-iSSf maris dea, and Wena-^Us^ 
auEioris dea ; viewing the latter as formed from 
tven amor, and ^ dea« The €k>ths also acknow- 
ledged Venus by the name of Astar^gyda. This 
is the Astaro^f or Astarte^ of the Fhenicians and 
other eastern nations, by which names they de* 
signed Venus. We have the shnple origin of 
the term in ^Gothic. For astar to this iaj sig« 
nifies love, and gydtL goddess t. But on this it 
19 imnecessary fo enlarge, as the i^onymous 
terms have been elsewhere fully explained ||. 

I have not observed that any writer, besides 
Rndbeek, gifves the origin oi CotyOiay the name by 
which the goddess of wantonness was known to 
the Greeks, and was dso worshipped by the Thra.- 
cians §. ^^ Kotys i^ia^^ he says, *^ is with us 



« Sched. de Dts Gennan. p. 122, 13S. f Brr^, <ir«^ i^. 
% Adkmtic. IL p. 407* R Etymol. Diet vo. patsyad. 

jf Potter's Antiq. Creece^ I. p. M9i Korat. Epod. 17. v. 
SB. Juvenal. Sat. 2. t. 91. 
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the goddess of fow*.** He derives the name 
from Goth, kota lascivire, which strictly expres- 
ses her debased character t« 

Mars corresponds to Odhiy or Woden^ of the 
northern nations ; to whom the fourth day of the 
week was consecrated. For the Romans inter- 
changed the days appropriated by the Scythians 
to Mercury and Mars. The Greeks called him 
"AfJic, as Plato believed^ because of his masculine 
strength t. Odin was denominated Arimadry and 
soldiers arimen : and as the saojie word in Gr., 
which is the name of Mars^ also signifies ferrum, 
Goth, aur^ whence the words above . njentioned 
are formed, denotes a weapon, telum» sagittal!. 

The ancients believed that Mars had his origin 
in Thrace, and that he resided there § . Hence 
he was called " the god of the Thracians/* and 
said to " preside over Gedfc fields ^." But we 

* Atlantic. 11. p. 575. 

f A variety of cognate tenns may be found in EtymoL 
Diet. Scott. Lang.> vo. caigs» and gate. 

X K«r<i T« «ppii> T» xm %0t^k t) nit\Hn'*Af^. In Cratyl. Oper. 
I. p. 409. 

II V. Gloss. Eddaei vo. Heria^avdor. 
$ Quis in Thraciae finibus procreatum [Martem], non So- 
phocles Atticusy cunctis consentientibus tbeatris ? Arnob. 
cont. Gent. 1. iv. 

' O fdf e^iitutf 3( fiHiuMf. Homer. Odyss. i. 

Martis domicilium et sedetn in Thracia locat. 

Statii Thebaid. lib. vii. 
f Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui praesidet arvis. Virgil, 
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have already seen^ that the Thracians were Ges- 
tae or Scythians. It may be viewed as a proof 
of their high veneration for him, that, as Hero- 
dotus informs us, to him only they " thought it 
proper to erect images, and altars, and tem- 
ples *. This deity particularly suited the war- 
like disposition of his worshippers. It would ra- 
ther seem, that the Scythic name of Mars did 
not materially differ from that given him in Gr. ; 
as the ancient historian, while he specifies the 
Scythic designations of almost all the other deities 
whom he had mentioned, repeats that of Mars 
in the same form in wliich it had been already 
written. 

It may be added, that the Glossarist to the 
Edda has remarked the apparent affinity between 
the Gr. name of Mars, and Goth, herr^ war, also 
an army. As "Ajw signifies both Mars and prae^ 
Hum, it is singular that the same word, in the 
Goth, languages, seems originally to have had 
this double meaning. For Goth, herre. Germ. 
hetTj dominus, can scarcely be viewed as radi- 
cally different from Jiaerrj herr^ Germ, her^ ex- 
ercitus. Hence Odin, the Mars of Scandinavia, 
is denominated Herian^ also Heria-faudr and 
Herfauthr^ i. e. ** the father of war." 



* Hist. lib. iv. c. 59. 
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The Qft. name of Mercukt, '%/«?<, has been 
deduced from uf» dieo, and also from ifA<>mu«» in* 
terpretor. But it is evident, that the verb hind 
been formed from the noun; this deity being 
viewed as the great interpreter. Wachter de« 
rives the name from Germ, herm aries, because 
a ram still appears, as the companion of Mercury, 
on gems, lamps, coins, and statues. He endea^- 
vours to confirm this etymon, hy observing, that 
as the invention of the arts is ascribed to him, 
k is said that he taught the mode of spinning 
and weaving wool for making garments. 

The Hermes o£ the Greeks has been univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the Thotk or Theuth of 
the Egyptians* That he is the same» is affirm- 
ed by Sanchoniatho*. The Gothic nations cal* 
led Mercury Teutates. The identity of this 
name with Theuth^ or TaauUus^ as it is writtea 
by Fhilo Byblius, can scarcely be doubted* Ta- 
citus declares, that he was the chief object of 
worship among the Germans t. He received the 
name of Teutates in Spain t ; and it has been sup* 



• Cumberl. Sanchon. p. 28. f De Mor. Germ. 

{ Scipio in tumulum, qaem Mercurium Teutatem appetiant^ 
^rertit^ &c Liv. Hist. lib. xxvi. 
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po86d, that both the Gauls and Iberians borrow- 
ed his worship from the Egyptians *. It may be 
questioned, however, if the Scythians did not 
precede the Egyptians in this idolatry. Annius 
of Viterbium asserts, that the Germans called 
Merciuy Tetltates t. It has been also said, that 
Thaut or Tfuetj in their ancient language, is the 
general name for the deity. Hence Theodj or 
Thiet^ occurs so frequently as a component part 
of the names of the Goths and Germans. 

Notwithstanding the similarity, or even iden- 
tity, of denomination, it seems improbable, on 
different accounts, that the Scythians adopted 
the worship of Mercury from the Phenicians, or 
Egyptians. The Thracians, one branch of them, 
were peculiarly attached to this idol. ^^ Their 
princes," says Herodotus, *^ besides the popu- 
lar deities, and in preference to them, worship 
Mercury. They swear by him alone, and call 
^ themselves his descendants^.'^ While the same 
writer acknowledges, that the Greeks borrowed 
some of their religious rites from the Egyptians, 
he particularly excepts the shocking obscenity 
of the Phallus^ that distinguished the statues of 
Mercury ; which ^^ tliey learned not from the 
** Egyptians, but frwn the Pelasgi.— For this," 
he adds, ^^ the Pelasgians have a sacred tradition 



« Bochart Phaleg, lib. I c. 55, p. 690. 

f Ad Beros. V. Sched. de Dis Germ. p. 108. 

% Hist. lib. V. c. ?• 
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which is explained in the Samothfacian mys- 
teries*/' Rudbeck aflSnn39 that this indecent 
symbol appears on some of the Rimstq/i or ca- 
lendars of the Scandinavians ; and is at pains to 
prove that the language of the Scythians has the 
honour of giving birth to the term Phallus^ the 
origin of which was unknown to the Greeks and 
Latins t. This may have been transferred to 
Mercury, but appears originally to have belong- 
ed to Apollo ; and is supposed to have been em- 
ployed as the emblem of that fecundity which the 
sun communicates to the earth. In the northern 
calendars, the phaUus marks the winter solstice, 
when the sun is about to revisit our hemisphere. 
Macrobius gives a similar account of the- meaning 
of this ceremony, which, he says, ^^ is for the most 
<^ part performed in spring, when the whole 
*' world receives a sort of regeneration from the 
^^godst." It affords a strong presumption in 
favour of the prior claim of Apollo, that Baal- 
phegor^ emphatically designed in the holy scrip- 
tures, ^^ that shame ll," is generally understood 
to have had the same character § ; and Baal un- 
doubtedly denoted the sun. 

Verstegan informs us, that the Saxons ^^ had 
^< the idoU Ermensewl in great reputation, his 
^^ name of Ermensewlj or Ermesewk being as 

• Ibid. U). ii. €. 51. f Alantic II. p. 29S, 2M» 

X Saturnal. lib. i. c. 7. t| Ho6. in. 10* 

§ V. Banier's Mythol. B. vii. c. 6. 
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** mucb to say, us the pillar or stay of tlje pooare* 
" —This idoU," he adds, " the Francks and the 
** other Germans^ a^wel as thek Saxons, did also 
** ^erue und fidore« And whereas Tacitus saith *5 
*- that of all the gods, the Germanes especially 
*' honored Mercurie, and vpon certaine dayes 
" offered men vnto him in sacrifice, this idoll 
" MrmeTisewl is of diners taken to be the . same 
" that the Romans interpreted for Mercuric, 
•* though som^ others haue interpreted him for 
*' Mars t." Could we rest on the testimony of 
Verstegan, the pame might seem allied to that 
of Herm^s^ But^ under this designation, they 
perhaps commemorated th^ir illustrious and be- 
loved general Herman^ or Arminius t. The pecu- 
liar devotion of the ancient Germans to Mercury, 
is a strong collateral proof of their consanguinity 

* De Mor. Gei'm. c. 9. + Restitution, p, 79. 

X Since Ibis article was sent to press, I have observed that 
Schedius mentions the same idol under the name of IrmensauL 
Some, he says, render it '^ the pillar of Hermes," or Mercu- 
ty. CrantZy in his Saxon, lib. ii. c. &, asserts that this idol i8 
worshipped by the SiiKcmB in Westphalia; and Ditmar relates 
that at Mersburg, on the river Sala» there is an image with 
this inscription ; Dux ego gentit Saxonum vidoriam certam poU 
Uceor me veneraniibus ; Lib. Ii. p. 1,9. I find that the conjec- 
ture, thrown out in the text, is confmned by the judgment of 
Schedius ; « This pillar/' He says, " ^ciently called Hermans 
** saul, was erected in honour of Harminius, the general of 
** the Chcrusciy not less intfepid in war than sage in council, 
^ who defeated the Romans with great slaughter." De Difl 
Germ. p. 476, 477- 

t 
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to the Thracians, who had, as we have seen, a 
similar partiality. 

There is reasoa to think, that the worship of 
Theuth was not originally Egyptian. Cyril of 
Alexandria says, that Mercury ** went down 
" into Egypt to penetrate ftqther into their mys- 
^* terious arts and sciences ; and that at his re- 
" turn he assumed the name of Teutat*.*' Now^ 
Mercury is acknowledged to have had a Scythian 
origin. He was the son of Maia the daughter 
of Atlas t. Her name was more anciently pro- 
nounced Maeraj as appears from Pausanias. 
Describing Tegea, in Arcadia, he says, ^* Here 
*' are the sepulchres of Tegeates the son of Ly- 
^' caon, and of his wife Maeroj who, it is said, was 
" the daughter of Atlas V As Goth, meij denotes 
a virgin, which is in the accusative mcfd^ Gud- 
mund Andreae, and Verelius, give maer also as 
signifying virgo. In the plural, meijar is the 
form of the word. Now, the Scalds make Mer- 



* In Julian. V. Anc. Univ. Hist. v}. p. 52* 

Vobis Mercuriiu pater est, quern Candida Maja 
CyUenes gelido conceptum vertice fudit. 
At Majam (auditis si quicquam credimus) Atlas, 
Idem Atlas generat, coeli qui sidera tollit. 

Virg. JEn. Tiii. t. 138* 
Cyllene> referred to by Virgil, was a mountain in Arcadia. 

tUvea Tify Mmt^dt, Arcadic. c. 48. p. 698. 
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ciury the son of the nine Muses, or Meijar *. He 
is sometimes called Heimdal, as in the £dda t, 
at other times Hermodurj or Hermod. As the 
latter in the genitive is Hermeds^ Rudbeck sup- 
poses that it was softened by the Greeks into 
Hermes t. It has been explained. Miles bello 
strenuus. But the origin seems to be rather 
Suio-Goth. herm*a exponere, interpretari, expli* 
care ; which is strictly consonant to the meaning 
generally given to the Gn name of this god. It 
deserves observation, that according to one mode 
of deduction, the name Theut would admit of 
the same meaning. For the old Frisic verb bi* 
thiot-an also signifies interpretari, explicare||« 
As the name, thus explained, corresponds to the 
general idea of the civilized nations as to the of- 
fice of Mercury, it is not incongruous to that of 
the Scandinavians in regard to their Hermod. For 
he is *' the sentinel or watchman of the gods §/* 
His Lat. name has, by Paulus Diaconus, been 
very reasonably deduced from mers^ mercis^^ 

* Atlantic. I. 734. f V. Mallet's North. Antiq. II. 82. 

t Atlantic. II. p. 241. 

II TTie name Teutat has been said to be '^ of Celtic extraq- 
^ tion^ Teui Taty signifying the father of the people."" Anc 
Univ. Hist* vi. 33, N. But Goth, tkiod att would have pre- 
cisclj the same meaning. I prefer, howev^r^ ihiot att, qu. 
the futher of interpretation. 

^ £dda, Mallet, ut sup. 

^ Mercurius a mercibus est dictus. Hone enim negotiorum 
omnium ejiiscimabaat esse deura. Auct. Lat* Ling. p. 815* 
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Some have derived it from Celt, mere mercfaaO'' 
dise, and ur a man, '^ as if he had been called 
•* by way of excellence the man, master, or foun- 
^* der of merchandising*/' Rndbeck thinks^ 
that the different attributes of Mercury, as the 
father of letters^ the messenger, the god of mo- 
ney, the inventor of geometry, of astronomy, of 
numbers, of weights and measures, and of mer- 
chandise, may be all traced to Goth, merk-ia^ 
which has various senses. It signifies primarily 
to cut on wood ; hence io enumerate, to strike 
metals, to measure, to affix limits, to distinguish 
the heavenly signs. One of its derivatives de- 
notes a mark^stkk as the means of computation. 
The northern nations divide by marks or pounds ; 
and as many things are exposed to sale by mea- 
sure, a fair is called marknad. The name oi 
Merkis^madur is given to a standard bearer t» 
As Sanchoniatho says that Thoth or Mercury was 
h yfOLfifjM-nv^y the scsfl>e of Saturn, Stiemhelm de- 
rives his name, in* this application, from merker^ 
qu. one who notes down what is dictated by 
another %. 

Mercury was called 'EriS/^c and 'EvaS«c by the 
Greeks, and ViaUs by the Latins, as taking 
charge of travellers. This exactly corresponds 
to the account given by Caesar of the Celtic 
Mercury ; while it ought to be remembered that 

• * Anc. Univ. Hist. vi. p; 33, N. 
t V. AllaDlia I. p. 738. % la Olosi. UlphiL 
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the Oauls and Germans were often confounded 
by ancient writers. Having said of the Gaula, 
AS Tacitus has done of the Germans, that '^ they 
chiefly worship the god Mercury/' he adds ) 
To him belong the greatest number of images^ 
^' Hiey represent him as the inventor of all arts; 
as presiding over . the ways, and m the guar* 
dian of travellers ; to him especially, they as^ 
** cribe the care of trade and merchandise *." 

The Lat. name Bacchus has been deduced 
from the 6r» one *i^x^^ supposed to have been 
given him from iix^ clamo, because of the great 
noise made in the revelry of his worship. O 
thers, for the same reason, derive it from, ^<>«V, 
id. Rudbeck assigns to it a Goth, origin* He* 
rodotus is evidently uncertain how to account 
for the introduction of the rites of Bacchus into 
Greece. Now he says that they were imported 
from Egypt ; then he prefers the supposition^ that 
Melampus, who first introduced them, had been 
instructed by Cadmus arid his Tynan compan- 
ions, when they came from Phenicia to Boeotia t. 
As it is generally admitted by ancient writers, 
that Bacchus proceeded from the north, and con- 
quered India and Egypt, the ingenious Budbeck 
claims him as of Scythian origin. There is, he 
says, an universal tradition, that there was an 
ancient Scythian or Thracian, called Bagge^ who, 

* De Bell. GaU. vi. c. 17. t Hist lib. ii. c 49. 
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proceeding from the north, subdued the eastern 
world* I shall not pretend to settle this point; 
but Bacchus seems to be fair game, as no nation 
can authenticate its claim to him. He derives the 
name from hagge^ bock^ a goat, a ram, metaphoricaU 
ly applied to k leader or general, and formed from 
bock^ impetere, to butt*. According to the rule 
given by Wachter, which has been formerly men- 
tioned, this claim of the Scythians to Bacchus ought 
to be well founded. For the name and emblem 
correspond. In the Dionysia of the Greeks a goat 
always appeared. He was sometimes represented 
as covered with the skin of a kidt. As allied to 
this, we may view the fable of his being changed 
by Jupiter into a buckl:, as well as of his being 
often delineated with horns* By some writers, 
however, this has been interpreted as symbolical 
of his extensive conquests, the horn being an em- 
blem of victory II. Ovid makes him set out on his 
expedition from Hebrus, a river in Thrace §. Ac- 

« Atlantic. II. 146. f Diodor. Sic. lib. i. c. 10. 

% v. ApoUodor. Biblioth. lib. iii. c. 4. 

II Accedant capiti cornua ; Bacchufi eris. Ovid. Sapph. v. 24. 

§ Ibat arenoso Satyris comitatus ab Hebra. 

Fast lib. iii. v. 737- 
He gives the following account of his travels and conquests. 
Sithonas et Scythicos longum enumerare triumphoa; 
£t domitas gentes, thurlfer Inde, tuas. Fast. lib. iii. v. 719* 
The Sithones were undoubtedly Scythians. Som^, how- 
ever, instead of Sithonas read Bistonas. If this be the true 
reading, the people referted to were Thracians. Y. Cnipping. in 
loc. Cellar. Geogr. L p. l085. 
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cording to Euripides, he passed through Lydia, 
Phrygia, Persia, &c. in his way*. 

The phallus being assigned to him, as well as 
to Mercury, might seem to indicate a common 
origin t. But, as the learned Heyne has observed t, 
there is so much perplexity and inconsistency in 
the accounts given of Bacchus, that we can infer 
nothing certain from them. As different nations 
often claimed the same object of idolatrous wor- 
ship under veiy different characters, it appears 
that there were mof e than one who received the 
name of Bacchus. It is one part of the fable, 
that Bacchus, while yet a child, was assaulted by 
the Titans, who are claimed as Scythiansll. It 
is generally admitted that he was in Thrace, and 
that Lycurgus, the son of Dryas the Thracian 
prince §, c(mspired against him* Having over- 
come his adversary, Bacchus, it is said, delivered 
the Thracian kingdom to Tharopus, and taught 



Bacch. ap. Strab. lib. xv. p. 687. 

f Herodoi. lib. ii. c. 48» 49. 

X Obsenr. in ApoUod. Biblioth. p. 98a 

y Gem. Alexandr. Scromat. lib. u p. 9f 

§ I need scarcely obsenre, tbat this was quite a different per* 
son from the celebrated sovereign and lawgiver of Sparta. But, 
as we have formerly seen that the Spartans were reckoned to 
belong to ^< the Pe^Mgic nation," it affords a strong collaterai 
preaumptton of the Thracian origin of the Spartans, that Ly- 
curgus seems evidently to have been a Thracian name. 

i4 
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him the rites which afterwards bore his name. 
These, with the kingdom ,- Tharo^us - transmitted 
to his son Oestrus. Oi'pheus, the son of the latter, 
being instructed by him in the same orgies, greatly 
changed them^ whence they received the name 
of Ofphic*. it has been said, th^t the various 
accounts given of Bacchus by the Pheiiicians, 
Egyptians, and Thracians^ attd gathei'ed from the 
poems ascribed to Orpheus, were woven into one 
fablet. We are assured by P^uaani&sj that there 
was a famous oracle of Bacchus in Thrace^ to 
which the inhabitants of Maci^donia resortedt, 
As Diana was worshipped by the Lydians under 
the name of Anuitis; wherever she had a temple, 
it was ordained that the Sa^aea^ or feast of JBac- 
chus, should be celebrated by men and women, 
in a state of ebriety, wearing $ Scythian garblt. 
The Lydians^ it has been seen, were of Scythiai) 
lineage* 

Rudbeck apprehends that the northern feast of 
Yule had a reference to the history of Bacchus. 
As it appears that he is the sanle with the Egyp- 
tian OsiriSy or the Sun, this fej^st having been ob- 
viously instituted to celebrate the return of this 
beneficent luminaiy^ the idea is far from being 
improbable; especially as the sports retained at 



» Diod. Sic. lib. iv. c. 64. Schol. in Horn. 11. ?. V. ISO. 
t Heyne^ ubi sup. % Boeolic. c. 301 p. 769. 

II Strab. Gtec^r. iib. xi. p. 5S2. Pausan. lib. iii. c. 16. p. 2iB. 
Hofiman, to. Anaitis. 
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this seasm) are, in Scapdidavia, stili called lule^ 
bof>kens^ and one species of them Blindebockens^ 
u e. Blind man's buff, literally Blind Back or GoaU 
Some, indeed, liave derived the name of this feast 
from Or. hh^bc^ as if this denoted a hymn sung in 
honour of Bacchus. But the term seems to have 
been appropriated to Ceres; and to have been 
borrowed from the first-fruits of grain offered to 
this goddess. For it primarily signifies^ a *^ hand- 
ful of ears of corn/' Hence those who carried the 
sacred things to Delos were called 'OvKofc^ot\ as we 
learn from Servius on Virg. xi, v. 858, Hence 
Ceres herself had the name 'IwaJ*. Whether there 
Is any connexion between this and the northern 
name of the feast at the winter solstice, I ishall not 
pretend to say t. 

The last part of the word JtUehockens deserve^ 
g little attention* Bacchus is frequently repre- 
sented as carried by a goat, and as accompanied 
by goats and by Satyrs, all eharacterisied by hav« 
ing the &ces and feet of this salacious animal t ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Bacchanalia 
Were celebrated with mummeries t|. As the wor- 
shippers imitated the poetical fictions concerning 
Bacchus, they put on fawn-skins; and personated 
Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs^ *' exposing them- 
'^ selves in comical dresses and antick motions." 
Men, dressed like women, acted as if under the 

« Spanb. Obierv. in Cflllim. p. 649. f JSee above, p. 78, 74. 
% Wacht^r^ vo. Bwk. || V. Gysar, Etym. Diet. Scott. Lang. 
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of Hercules were sought by Drusus in the north*. 
There was an ancient city in Julia called Erkelens^ 
by Latin writers Hercukmum^ or the castle of 
Hercules t^ Aventinus observes, that the last 
of the kings of Germany, mentioned by Berosus^ 
;is Alemannus, surnamed Hercules^ the founder of 
the BoMt« His military device was a lion, 
whence^ jit is said, he received his surname. For ' 
Schedius ^rms that argle and aerck signify, ferut 
leo. For this assertion however I can discern no 
authority. 

The Gr. name *HfaKxm has been supposed to be 
compounded of Sfo^c and xxl^c, qu. heroum gloria; 
and even deduced from *H^ac xxe«f, because he de- 
rived glory from the hatred of Juno, which some- 
what resembles the etymon of lucusy a grove, a 
Bon lucendo. The deductions from Germ, or 
Goth, have much more verisimilitude. Wach- 
ter views the name Hercuks as formed from Germ. 
fiery terribilis, and keule^ kulej clava; claiming 
support from the rule of interpretation formerly 
mentioned, that the name is explained by the sym- 
bol. Therefore, he says, he cannot part with this 
club. Rudbeck derives the term from Gotht her 
exercitus, and kuUe caput., Verelius gives a si- 
milar sense to herTcoUey Dux, soil, caput exercitus: 
and it may well be supposed, that the fables con- 
cerning Hercules originated from the history of 

* De Mor. Germ, c 3. 34. f Wachter, vo, HerkuL 

X Ann. Boj. lib. ] . Sched. de Db Gtnn. p. 473. 
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some intrepid and victorious chieftain. Herklaede 
is commonly used by Scandinavian writers to de- 
note military accoutrements; and herakled^ in the 
£dda, signifies militariter armatus, belli dux. 
The good Rudbeck found no difficulty in deter- 
minii^ the' spot where stood the famous pillars of 
Hercules. . They are still marked, he assures us, 
by a rock which juts out into the sea in Holmia^ 
bearing the nanie cf HerkoU^. 

The connexion of Hercules with the Scythian 
history was admitted by the Greeks. Those, who 
inhabited Pontns, as we learn from ' Herodotus, 
related that he came to the country afterwards 
possessed by the Scythians ; and that, from his 
intercourse with a monstrous woman of the dis- 
trict called Hylaea, were bom Gelonus, Agath3rr- 
sus, and Scytha the father of the Scythian mo- 
narchs t. This is plainly to say, that he was the 
ancestor of several Scythian nations. For the 
Geloni were of this description ; and most pro- 
bably the Agathjnrsi, by some reckoned the same 
people who were afterwards denominated Picts t. 
We are also assured by Herodotus, that the Scy- 
thians gave divine honours to Hercules in the same 
degree as to Apollo, to the Celestial Venus, and 
to Mars ||. He does not mention him by any other 
name than that used by the Greeks. 



* Atlantic. I. p. 232. f Hist. lib. iv. c. 8>— 10* 

X V. Hoffiooan. inro* H Hist, lib* i¥. c. 59^ 
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The fable concernuig the Muses is to be view- 
ed as having originated either in Macedonia or 
in Thrace. At first there were only three, who 
were called " the heavenly Muses.** Other ^ 
were added afterwards, who were designed ^' the 
" daughters of Jupiter*." Strabo acknowledges 
them to have been of Thracian, and of course of 
Scythian, origin ; observing that Keria, Olympus, 
Fimpla, and Libethrum, were all in Thrace, al* 
though afterwards within the Macedonian terri- 
tories t. He also affirms, that the Thracians, 
the inhabitants of Boeotia, consecrated Helicon 
to the Muses t, *i For,** as he elsewhere sa3rs, " it 
is reported, that at a certain period the Thra- 
cians, and Pelasgi, and other barbarous nations, 
^^ took possession of JSoeotia, doing violence to the 
** former inhabitants ||.** 

Rudbeck is disposed to identify the three ori- 
ginal muses with the three virgins said, by Scal- 



ftC 



* Pausan. Descr. Graec. lib. ix. p. 765. 

f Geogr. lib. x. p. 4<71. % Ibid, also lib. ix. p. 410. ^ 

fttnt r«w B«(A^0V(9 s«i ITgA^c^Ai^ x«i «AAm fidfiti^^i* Geogr. p. 

410. This is an important passage, as affording a strong con* 
firmation of what I have endeavoured to prove in the preceding 
part of this dissertation. Here Strabo so closely conjoins the 
Pelasgi with the Thracian^ as clearly to shew, if not a full con- 
viction that they were originally frmn the same stocky yet a per- 
suasion^ common to him with his predecessors, that, in an early 
age, they had been near neighbours, and had been intimately 
aasociated itt the invasions made in Greece. 
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die writers^ to have emerged from the sea which 
lies under the pole *• But these are rather to be 
viewed as the Pates. The fable of the Muses 
seems to be interwoven, in the Edda, with the 
history of Heimdal or Mercury ; as he is ^' the 
•^ son of nine virgins, who are sisters t." Our 
worthy northern etymologist has no hesitation in 
claiming both Pieria* and Helicon as good Goth. 
words; deriving Pieria from berg a mountain^ 
and the latter from helig sanctus, and kone foe^ 
mina, as signifying holy or consecrated women. 
He. mentions Helgekonsoo^ ^' the island of the 
*^ sacred Muses/' and HeUgkons JiaeUy Heliconis 
mons, as places perfectly well known to the Scan- 
dinavians of his own age t* 

The accounts, given by Greek writers, of the 
flood under Deucalion, have caused a consider- 
able degree of perplexity to those of latter times. 
They have been at a loss to determine, whether 
tliis should be viewed as the same with the uni- 
versal deluge, or as merely a topical inundation. 
On the whole it seems most probable, that there 
bad been a partial flood in Thessaly, in an early 
era ; especially as we have similar accounts as to 
another, which is said to have desolated Boeotia 
under Ogyges. But while this is admitted, we 



* Atlantic. II. p. 86. f V. MaUet, II. p/82. 

X Atlantic. I. p. 481. 
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have every reason to belieVe, that ttie history of 
these inundatidns Was, in the laps^ of ages, con« 
founded with the traditions still extant concern* 
ing the universal deluge. These traditions perva^ 
ded'the most of the Nations;. and it is evident, 
froA the language of Lucian, that they were pre- 
setted in astonishing distinctness by the Greeks 
themselves. He says that, according to the tra* 
ditions, as great showers^^Il, the earth poured 
forth a vast quantity of witter ; that the first rai!8 ^ 
of irlen, except Deucalion, with his sons and their 
wives, totally perished because of their wicked- 
ness ; that they were preserved in a great ark or 
chest, into which, after Deucalion, entered swine, 
horses, serpents, and all other creatures which 
live on the earth, by pairs ; that they did him no 
hurt, the gods creating a great friendship among 
them, &c. * Plutarch takes notice of a singo- 
lar trait of the ^original history. •• Mytbologists 
" relate, that a dove, sent forth from the ark, 
** brought to Deucalion certain intelligence of 
** the continuance of the storm by its re<*entrance, 
*« and of its cessation by flight t/* It has been 
observed by the learned Bryant as a remarkable 
circumstance, that as the ship or boat| carried 
about in the celebration of the ancient mysteries. 



 De Syria Dea, p. 1060. 

tt^uftlfTify ^piXtftAA ytno-0«Uf x^fYf9§f fUff i&w ^Uxtf hivfdfn** D« 
Solertia Animalium, Oper. IL p. 968. 
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in commemoration of the deluge, was called Boris; 
this, according to Nicolas Damascenus, was the 
very name of the mountain on which the ark of 
Noah rested *• The boat, in which Charon trans* 
ported the souls of the deceased over Styx, had 
the same designation t* 

He, whose history is thus confounded with that 
of Noah, is designed by Lucian ^^ Deucalion the 
^ Scytiiiaxi." He is said to have been the son of 
Prometheus, the son of Japetus. Hence it is evi« 
dent that the posterity of Japhet, in ^^ the isles 
^ of the Gentiles,'^ ascribed to his grandson the 
wonderful deliverance of which he had himself 
participated, the knowledge of which had been 
imparted to their ancestors by him or by his sons, 
flutarch indeed affirms, that his countrymen had 
their religious instructions from this Scythian, in 
connexion with another of the same race. ^^ The 
^^ ancient Ion consecrated to the gods the Athe^ 
<^ nians, and Deucalion almost all the Greeks^ 
*' by vows, and oaths, and prophecies, and omens ; 
^* giving them an. interest in divine things both 
** by hope and by fear t." 

It being acknowledged that Deucalion was a 
Scythian, need we wonder that Rudbeck should 



• V, Beloe'8 Herodot 11. p. 32S. 
f Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. c. 96. p. 108. 

him V i?<wiim Sifik »mi fUttf nrntarirmmi. Adv. Colot* II* p. 1 125. 
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trace his name to the language of Scandinavia ? 
He views it as in its simple form Da^kaUe^ from 
Goth, daeffy or deeWj humidus, aqueus, and kaJle 
vir, qu. *' he who was saved by water." The 
name of Fyrrka^ the wife of Deucalion, he de« 
rives from burra^ byra^ mater, as denoting the 
mother of the new world *. 

The kingdom of Argos is said to have been 
founded by Inachus, A. M. 2148, who has been 
viewed by some writers as contemporary with 
Abraham t, although others fix his reign about 
the time of the Exodus. The highest antiquity was 
ascribed to him. For ^' the barbarous Felasgi/' 
as the learned Dr Gillies, has remarked, *' vene- 
^^ rated Inachus as their founder t. " He is sud 
to have been the son of Oceanus and Tethys. 
His daughter /o, according to Herodotus, was 
ravished by some Phenicians li. We have seen 
that, in fabulous history, the flood of Deuca- 
lion, a later personage, is confounded with the 
universal deluge. It might, with fully as much 
reason, be supposed that the . name of Noah had 
been disguised under thatof/n/zcA-ttf ; especially 
as, according to the mythological accounts, he is 
represented as a river, and his territory is said to 
have been swept away by Neptune $ . 



• A tkmtic II. p. S8S. f A nc. Univ. Hist. VI. p. 1 52. 

X Hist Greece, I. p. 4. || Hist. lib. i, c. 1. 

f Pausan. lib. iL c. 15. p. 144« 145. 
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CoDsoiuuit to liiis m3rthological account^ is that 
given by the poets of his daughter lo. Jupiter, it 
is said, being enamoured of her, transformed her 
into a cow, that he might conceal his infidelity from 
Juno*. Some writers make her the daughter of 
Inachus, a river in the Cimmerian Bosphorua. 
Dionysius Periegeta transfers it to the Bosphorus 
of Thrace t. It may be observed, however, that 
in either case it was in the territories of the Scy« 
thians. Hence it seems probable, that the fable 
originated with them. 

The Gothic Scalds acknowledge JonaJcoer as 
the father of lo or Ins. This name, Rudbeck 
asserts, would be pronounced by the Greeks and 
Latins lonachus or Inackus. It is compounded, 
he says, of Ion or lona terra, and koevy also ko^ 
vacca ; it being pretended that his daughter was 
converted into a cow i. 

Zamolxis, who was bom among the Getae, and 
after his death worshipped by the Thracians, is 
said to have been the disciple and servant <^ Py- 
thagoras. Laertius, in his Preface to the Lives 
of the Philosophers, pretends that Zamolxis learn«- 
ed philosophy from him; wishing it to appear 
that the Thracians were indebted for their know- 
ledge to the Greeks. Some have supposed, that 
there were two persons of the name of Zamolxis. 

* V. Hoffinan, to. Io. f V. Cellar. Geogr. L p. 409. 

j; Atlantic II. p. 478. 
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But Herodotus, having said that^ teoordmg to 
the account which he had received from the 
Greeks, this Scythian was the servant of the sage, 
subjoins, that he was persuaded that Zamolxis 
had lived many years before Pythagoras *. It is 
also asserted by Hermippus, that Pythagoras him- 
self borrowed many things firpm the Thracianst. 



§ 21. The Romans from the same stock rvith 

the Greeks. 

This Dissertation having far exceeded the li- 
mits designed, it would be improper to enlarge it 
by any particular discussion as to the origin of 
the Romans, Nor does this seem necessary ; it 
being generally admitted, that the Latin language 
is merely the Aeolic dialect of the Greek. This 
position^ however, must be received with the fol- 
lowing limitations ; that in many instances it is 
considerably varied, and that it exhibits some 
terms in a more rude form than that in which 
they appear in Gr., as indicating immediate dor 
-rivation from a cognate language far less refined,^ 
It has b^en clearly proved, not only that the ex- 
tensive district of Italy called Magna Graecia, as 
well as Latium, was peopled by Arcadians ; bu$ 
that the country, lying to the north of the Appe- 

* Hist. lib. iv. c. 96. i^ V. Hoffiooazi. Lex. yo. Zamolxis. 
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1 

nines, knA opfNisite to lU^irictun, *wm itihabiteil 
by Scythians from that region * . Dionysius oiHw- 
licamassus enumerates four Greek colonies which 
came into Italy ; those called Aborigines, under 
Oenotrus £rom Arcadia, the Felasgic colony 
from Aemonia or Thessaly, a second Arcadian 
colony under Evander, and those whom Hercules 
carried with him from Peloponnesus, who settled 
upon the Capitoline Hill t. All these were of 
course Pela^i« To these he adds the Trojan 
colony, celebrated by Roman writers more than 
all the rest. The very learned Bochart was 
disposed to deny that any such colony ever enters 
^ Italy ; because he could discern no aflloity be- 
tween the language of the Romans and the slen- 
der remains of that which was spoken in Phry- 
gia 1:. If it be admitted that the Trojaqs did 
colonize any part of Italy, they must necessarily 
be viewed aji originally Scythians.. 

The Etrurianst it is said, w^re a LydiaB co- 
lony II* The same historian, who asserts thi9» 
wh^i speaking of the temple of the Cdrian Jove 
at Mylassa, informs us that the Lydian» and 
JMysians were admitted to the privileges af this 
jsacred place^ aa having had a common ongin. 
For, according to their account, Lydus, Myau», 
and Cares, were brothers § . The superiority of the 

• V. Pbkerton'B Pis^isrt. p« 79>*-a& 

t Ap^ Swi. lib* i. p. 25.-27. t Ep^^* ^ Aeiie^, p, 19« 20. 

il HQiod. lA. i. P. 7* i Ibid. f(. n\. 
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Etrurians in the fine arts is accounted for from 
the intercourse which the Lydians had, before 
their migration to Italy, with the Assyrians of 
Cappadocia. It has been asserted that the Etrus- 
can letters are evidently, from their form, of Phe- 
nician origin. But undoubtedly they far more 
nearly resemble the ancient Greek. The Pelasgi, 
according to Solinus, were the first who brought 
letters into Italy *• It has been already proved^ 
that they were not originally Phenicians. Wc 
have also seen, that all the evidence, which has 
been transmitted from an era so remote, goes to 
shew that they were Thracians or Scythians. As 
it is admitted that they colonized Etruria be- 
fore Cadmus came into Greece, they must have 
been strangers to the Phenician alphabet. 

The Romans themselves seem to have had an 
ancient, though vague, tradition concerning their 
Scythian origin. This they blended with another, 
which regarded the visit paid to their country by 
Hercules. Solinus, having mentioned Palantium, 
afterwards called the Palatine Mount in Rome, 
says ; '^ By some it is supposed that it took its 
" name from Palanto the daughter of Hyperbo- 
'^ reus, whom Hercules seems to have deflowered 

in that.j)lace t.'^ Similar is the testimony, c£ 
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* Tyrrhenus a Tyrriieno rege Lydiae^— -Agillam a Pelaa* 
gis qui primi in Latiiim literas intulerant Polyhbc. p. 5S, 54. 

t — -A Ftoflhto Jiyperborei £lia^ quam Hercules ibi com- 
pressisse vtsus est, nomen monti adoptatum. Ibid. e. i. p. 9. 
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Testus ; •* There dwelt Palanto, the daughter of 
** Hyperboreus, who bore LaHnus by Hercules *.'' 
lliere are still some vestiges of the Scythian 
origin of the Etrurians. Suetonius relates, in 
his life of Augustus, that ** the letter C being 
struck off by lightning from the inscription on 
his statue, this response was given, that he had 
only a hundred days to live, which was the 
number pointed out by the deficient letter j 
<< but that he should be afterv^turds reckoned 
^ among the gods, because AesoTy which forms 
the remaining part of the name of Caesar, is in 
the Etruscan language the denomination of 
•* Godt." Hence the learned Key^ler infers, 
that the Etrurians were a branch from the com- 
mon Scythian stock from which the Germans 
had sprung t. In the Goth, language As, Aes^ 
AesuSj is the name of Odin, or by way of distinc«> 
tion that of God. In the plural it is Asar, and 
Aesir. Ihre thinks that the Etruscan term should 
have been rendered Dii\l That accurate philolo*- 
giBt Hesychius affords sufficient ground for this 
remark $. He also mentions Ak as, in the Tuscan 
language, denoting the goddess Rheaf^. This 

* Alii quod ibi Hyperborei filia Palanto habitaverit, quae 
ex Hcrcule Latinmn peperit. Auct. Lat. Ling. col. S55. 

f Aesar^ id est, reljqua pars c Caesaris nomine Etrusca Iin« 
gaa Deus vocatur. Vit* Aug. c. 97. 

X Antiq. Septentr. p. 140. Sched. de Dfii German, p. 108. 

B Gloea. Suio-Goth. vo. Am. $ AM, »in M Tv/^r#r. 

f Aim, 'tm Snrl Tvffmnh. 
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name is, by the Scalds, given to Diana, who is* 
identified with Rhea. The Etrurians had twelve 
Lticumones^ also called kings, among whom one 
presided *• These have been viewed as the same 
with the Logmen of the Gothic nations t. 

Servius has preserved a fragment of M. Fortius 
Cato» concerning the language and ancient colo- 
nies of the Etruscans, in which he says that the 
arrival of the Etruscans, who held Pisa, had not 
been discovered by him, but that, after compre- 
hending their language,' he had found that Pisa 
had been built by Tracho, a descendant of Tjrrr* 
faenus; a9 certain Teutones, who spoke Greeks had 
possessed the same country before them t. 



* Serv. in Virg. Aen, lib. vili* 

f The term is thus explained by Ihre ; Lggman, Jadex 
provindalisy summae apud veteres dignationis, quipp^ qui non 
Judex tantum erat in conyeniibus publicis, sed etiam ooraa 
Bege tribunitiam potestatem exercuit.— 4>portet, tkulum hunc 
▼aide esse antiquum, si LucumoMi illi, quos apud Tuscos XIL 

fulsse, tradit Servius, cum hisce nostris Lagmannis aliquid 

affinitatis habuisse, ut yolunt multi, censendl sunt. 

% Calo origiaum— — qoi Haas tenuerint adveotum Etro8<« 
ccnrum negat aibi compertum, sed inveniri Trachonem Tjrrrbeno 
oriundum, poatquam eorundem sermonem ceperat, Piaas con- 
didisse, cum ante regionem eandem Teutones quidam Giaeoe 
loquentes possederint Senr. in Aen* lib. x* 
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AIany learned writers, in former ages, have dedueed Go- 
thic words from the Greek, or from the Latin, language. 
This mode of derivation* however, has not only excited a 
smile at their expence, but has in part contributed to sub* 
ject the science of etymology in general to ridicule. It has 
with good reason been deemed inconceivable, that the Go* 
thic tribes should borrow from the Greeks, with whom, 
during the historical age at least, they had scarcely any in- 
tercourse. Nor were they better acquainted with the Latins, 
till they inundated and subdued the Roman empire. But it 
IS evident, from the invaluable remains of Ulphilas's version 
of the Scriptures, that, before this era, the Gothic language 
had all its distinguishing characters : and it is equally cer- 
tain, that, in a posterior age, most of the languages of the 
west of Europe received their modem forms from that of 
their conquerors. 

This mode of derivation being justly scouted, a qvmry na- 
turally occurs to the mind : '^ As a remarkable affinity has 
been observed between the Gothic, and the Greek and 
Latin languages, may not the former idea be inverted ; is 
there not a possibility that the languages of Greece and Italy 
may have originated from the ancient Scythian V' 
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That all the^e had at least a common fountain^ will appear 
unquestionable to any one who will be at the trouble to insti- 
tute a fair and dispassionate inquiry. The determinatioo of 
this question should not rest, indeed, on the occasional occui^ 
rence of terms which are extremely similar in form, though 
they should be perfectly analogous in signification. Tliis 
coincidence, even in languages which have no radical affinity, 
may frequently arise from circumstances that are merely ac- 
cidental. 

The particles, or " wipged words," as they have been de 
nominated, are preferred in the proof of this affinity for se- 
veral reasons. These are generally of the highest antiquity ; 
most of them having received their established form and 
acceptation in an age prior to that of history. Th^j are 
also more permanent than most other terms; being con- 
stamly in use, entering into the composition of many other 
words, constituting an essential part of every regular lan- 
guage, and determining the meaning of every phrase thaf is 
employed to express our thoughts. They are ajso least likely 
to be introduced into another language ; because, from the 
various and nice shades of signification which they assume, 
they are far more unintelligible to foreigners than the mere 
names of things or of actions : and although the latter, from 
vicinity or occasional intercourse, are frequently adopted, 
this is rarely the case as to the particles ; because the adop- 
tion of these would produce an important change in the very 
structure of a language which has been previously formed. 

It might scarcely be reckoned a sufficient proof of affinity, 
although a Gothic particle were found to correspond with 
one resembling it in Gr. or Lat. in a single instance, or in a 
signification merely secondary or oblique. Later philolo- 
gists have been at pains, as far as possible, to discover tha 
proper and primary sense of each of these ; and from this 
to distinguish those significations which are only of a de- 
pendent character. This is undoubtedly the proper mode 
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of iiiTestigation ; as thus alone can we expect to find the 
idea originally attached to the term. In this comparison, 
therefore, 1 have generally followed the plan observed by 
Pk-ofessor Dunbar in that very useful work, his Greek Ex' 
seises ; endeavouring to trace the particles through their dif- 
ferent sensesi with quotations from Greek writers, to which 
are subjoined correspondent illustrations from the Moeso- 
Gothic and other northern languages. From this compa* 
rative view, 1 trust, it will appear, that, in various instances, 
there is a striking analogy, not only in the derivative, but in 
the primary, significations. 

Before entering upon the proof of our hypothesis, per- 
haps it ought to be observed, that, in order to discover 
whether the similarity between terms, in different languages, 
be merely accidental, there are two tests especially, to which 
the assimilated term ought to be subjected. The first is, 
that, if really allied, it will retain its family likeness in the 
various modifications in which it occurs, particularly in a 
composite state. In the Codex ArgenteuSy indeed, various 
terms occur, which are evidently borrowed from the original ; 
because the translator found no correspondent words in the 
vernacular language. This must always happen, where new 
and abstract ideas are introduced, or allusions are made to 
objects, or customs, previously unknown to the people for 
whose use the version is designed. This observation^ how- 
ever, is not applicable to mere particles. The second rule 
of investigation is, that, if a term be used in the same sense, 
or in one nearly allied, in the cognate dialects, there is every 
reason to believe that it is an original term in the language 
in wbich it occurs ; and of consequence, that, as far as th^ 
evidence of one word can go, there, is a radical affinity be- 
tween this language and the other to which the synonyme be- 
longs, and with which the comparison is instituted. It is by 
no means asserted that the inverse of this rule will invariably 
hold ; for often, though a particular term, and its derivatives, 
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mzy have been difitised through a kindred dialect^ the proofe 
of this ma}' be wanting from the scarcity of memorials. 

The most ancient proofs^ referred to in this inquiry, aro 
from the justly celebrated version of Ulphilas, Bishop of the 
Moeso-Goths. The year 3dO is the latest date assigned to 
this version. 'Many learned writers, however, have afSrmed 
that it was made in the reign of Constantine the Great. It 
is much to be regretted, that ail that remains of the labours 
of Ulphilas, is his version of the four Gospels, of which 
nearly one half has been lost, besides some fragments of his 
translation of the Epistle to the Romans. Our proofs from 
the MoesO'Gothic are tbiis extremely Kmited. 

It is unquestionable, that the Anglo-Saxon is merely a daugh- 
ter of the ancient Gothic. It i^as introduced mto England 
about the year 450, or nearly a century after the date of th^ 
version of Ulphilas. We have, indeed, no A. Sax. writer 
older than Caedmon, who flourished about three centuries 
later than the Bishop of Moesia* But so close is the affi- 
nity of these two languages, that the learned Hickes included 
both ui the same Grammar. 

The Alemannic or Franco-Theotisc has the next claim in 
point of antiquity. But of this there are no memorials pre^ 
vious to the reign of Charlemagne. It is well known, that 
the islandic is the oldest and purest dialect of the Gothic^ 
that still exisi^ts as a living language. This, in its more an* 
pient form, has been called the Runic, from the character iq 
which it was written. In tMs language Saemund the Wise 
wrote the E)idda, which bears his name, towards the close of 
the eleventh century. To the Islandic, the Suio*Go(hic, 
including the ancient language of Sweden, is very nearly 
allied. These are the sources from which the proofs of 
affinity are principally derived. 
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CHAP. I«-«Ov 'Aftfh 'A»A, mi' AMD. 

t 

Gr. 'Af^^i ; Lat* Amb-, am-. 

X HIS particle occurs in Lat. am&arvalia, ambles, amb^ 
urbiuo), ambiT^f ambesuB, amplecti, 8cc. 

It is conjectured^ that the Gr. preposition has been formed 
frouk the. verb Sfitut or AfM, to collect together, to embrace or 
gr»p» by the addition of the termination ft, or by the inser- 
tion of the letter f . The supposition would have had more 
|»robability, had this particle been confined to the Gr., or 
extended only to the Lat, language. But, as the same word 
IB found, although varied, in almost all the Goth, dialects, it 
iMy rather be supposed that the Greeks received it from 
tbe Scythians^ or that it was transmitted to them from com* 
mon prc^enitors. 

Except in some radical and very ancient words, we can 
scarcely trace any resemblance between the languages of the 
Celts and Goths. This particle^ however, undoubtedly ap- 
pears, in its most simple form, in the ancient Celtic. Box- 
horu gives am, amb, and amba, as equivalent to Lat. cir- 
cum ; and am is the preposition which the Welsh still uiie in 
this sense. As signifying round about, it occurs in a grt at 
ma^y compounds; as in ^iTzad, bordering all round ; amadvijw, 
alive on all sides ; tfmair, a round about word ; a/nar, a noise 
ou all sides; ^miorthi, to carry about; amb\s\, blunt all 
round, 8cc» Owen^s Diet. It b singular, tliat, although the 
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allied synonynie of «^9i is found io almost all tbe cognate 
dialects^ it should disappear in that of the Moeso-Gotfas. 

Af^t has been explained, 1. As conveying die general idea 
of being aboutf or round a place or object. 2. As marking 
time, but not definitely. 3. In the sense of about or concern-' 
ing. 4. As signifying, on account of. 

* 

1. About y or round, a place or object. This may be 
viewed as the primary sense of the Gr. term. 'A^i in^ug 
iMUTif circa urbem habitant; Herodot. The A.S. syno- 
nyme occurs very frequently, both in its simple and com- 
pound state, in the form of emb, ymb, ymbtj or umb. * They, 
ymbe Tyre and Sidoue, about Tyre and Sidon— came unto 
him ;' Mar. 3. 8. * Ye shall go, ymb tha burh, round about 
the city ;' Josh. 6. 3. ' The multitude sat, ymbe hine, 
about him ;' Mar. 3. 32. Embe-gan signifies circuroire, 
corresponding, not only in meaning, but in form, to Gr. «^- 
f iCiMViif, Lat. ambire. Hence the phrase embegang don, to 
make a procession. Sometimes, while the general sense of 
surrounding is retained, the preposition denotes still closer 
approximation ; as when one body actually touches, or presses 
upon, another. ' The same John had, fellen gyrdel embe 
kys lendenUf a leathern girdle abotU his loins ;' Matt. 3. 4. 
Ymb-caefed, circumamictus ; ymb-bindan, circumcingere ; 
ymb'cl^ppan, amplecti ; emb-snydan, circumcidere. 

jBi, signifying circum, appears in Alem. in a compound 
form ,* as bi-stuantun, circumdiderunt, Otfrid; literally, stood 
round. In Franc, pi is used ; as pi m?>, circa me ; Gloss. 
Mons. But umbi is tbe preposition commonly used in this 
sense in Alem. ; as in umbi-cajige circuituni ; umbi-cirhy cir* 
culum ; umbi'cirg, circumcirca ; umbt-charan, circumdu- 
cere ; umbi-ringen, complecti, from the preposition and ring 
circuliis, annulus ; (in modem Germ, umb^ngen, circum- 
dare ;) umbiuuerjl, orbis terrae, from umbi and uuerban ire. 
Gisah managa menigi umbi sih. ^ He saw great multitudes 
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about him ;' Tatian. Hence the phrasei Mii wnbiohzenen 
armen, brachionim amplexibiu. 

I am almost inclined to think, that Moes.G. bi, cu^um^ 
be in A.S* emie, ymbCf and bi in Alem. umbi^ point out the 
original form of ^« in Gr. Mf&^t, whatever may have been the 
origin of the first syllable. 

Um retains this sense in Germ.^ as in unirsckweif, amba- 
ges ; umrschiweifen, ire per ambages, um-'beren redire. It 
aeems highly probable, indeed, that Lat. ambages itself 
is originally a Scythian or Gothic term. It is explained, 
' a circuit of wordes : a tale drawen in length ;' Cooper's 
Tbesaur. But at first sight this evidently appears to be only 
a secondary sense. The term might have originally sig- 
nified a circuitous course. It seems in fact, when view- 
ed witliout the Lat. termination, to be radically the same 
with Germ, um-weg, ' a way about/ Ludwig. Teut. om- 
w^k diverticulum, anfractus, viae flexus ; om^weghen am- 
bages, verborum circuitus ; Kilian. 

Su.G. om,ymy Isl. am, umy have a similar use. Thus 
Su.G. wara om tig is cavere ,- isl. vel om sikj ad rem atten- 
tU8, literally, looking well round himself ; sitia um to lay 
snares, whence um-saatr, snares, also a siege. Kongr dual- 
disi t umsHtinne ; Rex in obsidione diu moratus est. C/m- 
bumng dyraf omamentum circumjanuam; umrhverfU, (Sw. 
om-hwerfs) circum, circa; um-merki, limites, q. bounda- 
ries surrounding ; um-reimingar, circumcursitantes ; r/m- 
sia, (Sw. am-aemfig) circumspectio ; um-skygna, circum- 
spicere; umrturtui (Sw. om-tornera) circumvolvere ; um- 
Jhtid land, insula, that is, land on all sides surrounded, or 
footed by water ; um^skuru, circumcisio ; um-vinde, invet- 
sum. Su.G. om-gaf conversari, propria circumire; om- 
hwerfwa, circumdare (A.S. ymbe-'hweorfau, id.) amhsaep, 
ambages, {A.S, ymb-swape, id. from ymb-swapan, circum- 
dare). 

I am convinced that Isl. um, as originally signifying cir- 
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cum, 16 the same with Su.G. om, ym^ which Ihre defines as 
a particle denoting variation. It has probably received thUt 
sense in allusion to objects which still shift their place, 
or are constantly turning round. Hence Is), yms, also 
ymser, singuli et varii per vices, nunc hie, nunc alter ; ymiH 
alternatim ; Su.G. ymsuy oemsa, altemare, r^iprocare ; 
ymika, commutare, variare. One ancient term 19 still re- 
tained in some of the northern counties of Scotland, Avhich 
indicates this affinity. This is Emmis or Immis^ variable ; 
applied to weather, soil, seed, &c. V. Etymological Dic- 
tionary, vo. Eanmis. 
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C. As marking time, but not definitely. 'a^J r« £i$f«i- 
Mvrm m r«v tfTHy Quum annos esses natus circiter quinqua- 
ginta; Lucian. A.S. Tha embe tha endlyftan tide he ui- 
eode ; " And about the eleventh hour he went out ;" Matt. 
20. 6. also in verses 3. and 5. Ymbe tha nygQihan tid ; 
' about the ninth hour ^' Matt. 27* 46. Ymb thaes daegzs 
uppryne; * About the dawn of day ;' Bed. Hist. p. 576. 

Su.G. 0771, in like manner, denotes time. Om^dagenj de 
die ; om en stund, post aliquod tempus ; Ihre. Germ, twt 
is also commonly used in the same sense. • Um die tnittagS'- 
zeitf abont noon. Um drey tdir nachmittagSy at, or abput^, 
three o'clock in the afternoon. Um oden^ about Easter ^ 
Ludwig. 

3. Used in a figurative sense, as signifying concerning. 

*Afi^i il .r£ Buvurm uvTtif J#|^j U^t^trett xiy6^, De ejUS morte 

duplex vulgatur fama; Herodot. The A.S. preposition 
corresponds. Tha hi umbe other thing gesprecon, * They 
spoke about other tilings ;' Chron. Sax. p. 175. 

It has been observed that «^«, widi the verb ttfUy signi* 
fies to be employed about. A^^i r»vr» Htrav, > They were cm- 
ployed about these;' Dionys. Hal. Ymb is used in the very 
same manner. Beon ymb, esse oirca, occupari circa> incuni^ 
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here, stodcre^ meditarL Beon ymb raedingj occupaii lec- 
tiooe. Ymb an beon, circa umim meditari. Ymb that an 
btoUy id boIqiii meditari, ta meditate, or be about, or cou^ 
centtog, that only ; Ssrm. ap. Lye. Gehyrian ymb, to hear 
about; Somn. 

S».0. iala om en, de aliqtio loqvi. Germ, um has the 
same ngnification. Er bemvhet tick h^ig um dasselbe ; 
He is vehemeody concerned about it ; Ludwig. 

4. On accotmt of. 'A^' 'Exim fuixtT^uty Propter Helenam 
pugmure, tcI Helenae causa. Thus in Germ. Um Gottes 
wiUen, propter amorem Dei ; Wachter. Warum, used ad- 
verbially, wherefote. 

Gr. 'Af^. 

Lennep and Professor Dunbar seem to have given a just 
^iew of this* preposition, in explaining it as denoting motion 
or pressure upwards, or motion in a superior place ; andlfaus, 
as exactly corresponding, to i^m supra, {t indeed conveys 
the idea of retrogression. But this seems to be only a se- 
condary sense ; and pertiaps this use of it may be always re- 
solved into die primary signification of progress upwards. 
Thus, the phrase, used by Xenophon, «»« rok %^ TrXamo-iect^ 
* to wander up and down,* or * over the mountains,' pri- 
marily suggests the idea of ascent ; because we can enter 
a mountainous tract only by rising. TTiis also gives the 
original idea Conveyed by the phrase which Herodotus uses, 
«f£« ^cTctfih vxUtv^ adversus flumen navigare. The particle 
is here eitplained as signifying against, because the naviga- 
tors sailed up the river ; whence the current opposed ihem in 
their course, or rather, their vessels opposed the current. 

Licnnep derives it from the old verb £vat which, he says, 
' remains in that sense in which its derivative is wont to be 
Hsrd/ He most probably refers to its meaning as reiidcr- 
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ed by Lot. pernio* For he adds that j[r# ' seems to denote 
that motion by which oue presses upwards;' Etymologicuiii, 
p. 1S8. Mr Bonar, in his very ingenious Disqtdtitions on 
the Greek PreppsiHonSf deduces it from an adjective suppo- 
sed to have been formed from this verb. 

It is fully as probable^ however, that the Gr. preposition 
is allied to the Goth, verb aTi-a, sensibus ferri sine ratiooe, 
gradi, procedere ; apparently implying the idea of violence 
or precipitancy. V. Gudmundi Andr. Lex. Islandic. p. 1 1| 
12. 

Gr. mrtk, according to the explanation given above, as go- 
vemii^ the accusative, is said, J . To denote place, as respect- 
ing the motion of a body presdng upwards. £. To be used 
in the sense of through or over, 3. To be applied to time, 
4. To numbersj taken distribubvely. 5. As governing the 
dative, it is understood to signify elevation ; corresponding 
to £ng. on, vpon. 

• 
1. In relation to place, it denotes the motion of a body 

pressing tipwards. 



-'Xii/t iu^€ii 



0iixff itfiL f^v^txfif. Homer. 

< Raising them aloft from himself, he placed them on a 
tamarisk.' 

The 'Moe8.G. preposition has the very same form, and is 
used precisely in the same sense. Gatimrada razn ein ana 
staina ; ' He built his house on a rock ;' Matt. 7* 24. The 
rock, staina, is the point from which the elevation commen- 
ces ; ana denotes the elevation itself, as connected with the 
verb signifying erection. The preposition used in the ori- 
ginal is fff-i. But it affords a proof, that Ulphilas did not^ 
servilely imitate the language from which he translated, that 
we find him frequently disregarding the preposition which 
most nearly resembles that occurring in the Gr., and using 
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another similar in significatioa; although totally different in 
form. 

Anaaiak jah thata ana alia ; ' He added this above all )' 
Lok. 3. %0. The verb is formed from the preposition 
ana, and nuh-an to increase, to add, to eke ; and here the 
preposition is used both simply, and in its composite state. 
It sometimes denotes addition as to height. ' Can any of 
you, anaaukan ana wahstm seinam alteina aha, add to his 
statare one cabit' or eln ? Matt. 7* 27. (l^eg. wahstu, as in 
Ulphil. lilustrat. p. 12.) that is, raise himself^ or rise, a cubit 
higher. Thus, in the preceding phrase, Herod is represent- 
ed as accumulating guilt, or as adding to a heap. The 
same phraseology occurs in Luk. 20. 11. 12. Anaauk sand- 
Jan aniharan skalk ; * Again he sent another servant ;' 
literally, ^ he added to send,' or ' in sending.' 

This preposition is applied to the growth of fruits, which 
are said to be on a tree, either because the tree, its branches, 
and buds, spring upwards; or in relation to the earth, above 
which the tree is elevated. ' Seeing a fig-tree, he came if 
happily he might find any thing, anna imma, tqtqn it. He 
found nothing, ana imma, upon it but leaves ;' Mar. J I. 13. 
On is the A. S. preposition, which is used as equivalent to 
Moes.6. ana, and must undoubtedly be viewed as a modi- 
fication of the same term. . 

Alem. ana, in composition, conveys the idea of pressing 

upwards; as, ana-thekan accrescere, explained by Germ. 
aiifwachsen, to grow, or tDax, up. Germ, an, indeed, re- 
tains tlus sense : as, betg an, up hilL Alem. ana^hlauffen, 
iDCurrere ; q. to run, or kap, upon; ana-leckan iraponere, to 
Jay vgfton ; ana-standan, and ana-uuellen, insurgere^ to rise 
f^* It occurs also as denoting motion backwards. Ana- 
m^nitit sih, revertitur ; ana-uuert, iterum. 

it ought, perhaps, to be mentioned here, that Germ, an 
denotes origin or principle. Hence it i^ applied to prede- 
cessors. Aene avus, anen avi, majores, aene avia. Now, 
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M hat is ancestry, but that line which we trace up^ or bad" 
wards? A.S, on signifies super. ^ It shall be a boil, Of» 
thinum breode^ super pectore tiio>on thy breast ;' Ex. 9* 10. 
that is^ rising above the breast. Ott-elati, to aooint, that b, 
to put oil vpon one ; \%hich> by the way, gives the true origin 
of the old Eng. word, that has so much perptesed the com- 
meutators on Shakspeare, unaneled. For it seems exactly 
synonymous with uncttwinted, (hi-feallan to nidi» w folly 
upon; on-haebban, attollere, to heave up; on-UmbriaHp inae- 
diiicare, corresponding to Moes^G. gatimbrian ana quoted 
above. 

An does not occur so frequently in the Scandinavian diaE- 
lects. We find it, however, in composition ; as in IsL an- 
fongj that part of a ship which rises above the water, from 
an above, and perhaps yang, ai^ sort of wooden materials^ 
an^-maritif a disgrace, q. a mark set on a person; an-iadiy vec-^ 
tura, what is lad^i on or above; an-nesy terrarum extremitates 
in mare procurrentes, a ness, nose, or promontory, the prefix 
denoting elevation or extension. V. Verelii Ind. 

Su.G. an-fall inctn-sio, the act of fdllikg on ; anrnama, 
to receive, q. to take up, analogous to afUaga, also iaga an^ 
id. ; an-Jbem, to conduct, referring to an army, to lead up 
or on ; an^gripOf to set upon. Sw« an-hang, a party, dnit 
is, those who adhere, or hang on, whence OH-hOiigare an ad- 
herent ; aU'Saetta, to set upoa^ 

*J. *Avciy itt relation to place, also signifies throfigh or over, 
5tS^»y »¥* iMirtatt, per locum sylvosilm ; Odytis. 'Ai>» ^h i^n 
a'x^xvvvumiy palantes per montes ; Plutarch* ' 

Moes.G. ana has the sunie signification. ^ He entered 
into a ship, ^V/A quam ana /era Magdalan, and came into 
the parts of Magdala;' Mar. 8. 10. tliat is, having landed^ 
he passed through y or itp through, these parts. 

Manage} analtamp ina da hau.yan wavrd Goth.% ; ^ The 
people pressed upon him to hear the word of God;' Luk. 
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5. 1 . that is^ they pressed through the iotermediate .space to- 
come up to him; l^m Uhcomouy in A.S. Jabai qithas 
thuk ananatfthjai rata mna^ * Whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile,' &c. Matt. 5. 41. from fumtkfan,. to necessi* 
tate ; that is, shall force thee forward, or press thee Qn or 
through. 

3. As denoting time. *Ai<^ rh /3/«v, per vitam. 'Afti mp 
ttps, per singulos annos, quotannis ; Dioscor. ap. ScapuU 

Ith of anasiodeinai gaskafiais gitm^injah qimiein gat'azi^i-' 
da Goth ; * But from the beginning of the creation, God made 
them male and female;' Mar. 10. 6. i. e. from the point of 
time when the creation arose or stood up* Accprding to 
Ihre, anastodeith, incipj^ properly signifies, sui^it; Spec. 
Gloss. Ulphil. Junius has remarked the strict affinity of 
the Belg. phrase, den aenstandeu tyd, tempus instans, iqi* 
mineiis; adding^ Nam hoc tantundem fere est ac si dlcas, 
tempus quod jam incipit ; Gloss. Goth.. Perhaps anaumr-^ 
tluky signifying quod futurum est, may be viewed as belong* 
ing to this clasa, formed from the preposition, and wa'uihan 
^ri; q. the time to cone up^ or to come forward. To this 
pori esponds the Gem. phrase, von nun an, from tliis time 
forward, literally, ^ from now up/ 

4. As applied to numben, denoting regular distribution* 
Miiftdfcttfi$v ««i fd^icv ifti •vyKt»f ^U»f ^ of cinniamott and nard, 
fok ounce each ;' Dioscor. The simple idea seems to be, 
4hat one ounce of the one material was to be laid upon, or 
fidded to, an ounce of the other. 

One of the examples given by Scapula of this use of the 
CSr. preposition, is from Luk. 9. 14. JS^mtttK^Jmrt mA; 
tthiTi^g im ^nuiKtyrm ; ' Make them sit down by fifties in a 
company.' The Moes.G. exacdy corresponds. Gammrk* 
eith im anakumbjan kubitunsy €uia qifhatjamoh fanfiguns* 
— ^And ^ Joseph west up from Galilee, afiame^an mith Ma- 
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reiUf to be written up with Mary ; Luk. 2. S. 5. i. e. re- 
gietered in succession, the names of the persons being writ- 
ten one after another -^Sibun sintham ana dag ; ' seven 
times in a day ;' Luk. 17- 4. i. e. seven times in succession, 
one time vpon, or after another, till the number of seven 
be filled up. In the A.S. version it is, Seofan sithum to 
theondaeg. — Ainquharjaneh handuns analangatids ; ^lay- 
ing hands on every one of them ;' Luk. 4. 40. lifting or 
causing his hands to lie upon them in succession, one after 
another. 

5. Denoting elevation, as equivalent to t^Mii, or resting 
ypon* 'Ay^ TA^ym^0 u»^ nfU9*9 ; Homer. ' Sitting upon 
the top of Gargarus.' 

jlk ana lukarnastathin ; ^ but upon a candlestick ;' Matt. 
6« 15. The Moes.6.. noun is here in the dative. Jlna 
corresponds to m in the Gr., which is very often used as 
signifying mper and supra. 1 need scarcely say, that eleva- 
tion is the precise idea here. This appears, not only from the 
formation of the noun, which denotes something on which a 
light is set, but from the declared design of its being thus 
set, that it may ^ give light to all that are in the house.' The 
preposition used in the A.S. version is ofer, super. 

' And he commanded the people, an^i/ruff}6;an ana airthai, 
to sit down on the ground ;' Mar. 8. 6. Autmruf M im ^fi^. 
If the expression be understood in relation to the primary 
act, it would suggest the idea of descent. But if the termi' 
^nus ad quern be considered, the earth must be viewed as the 
object diat kept them up or alofi. As the verb irUrrmf by 
itself, denotes the act of falling or descending, and nothing 
further ; the same may be said of kwnbjan. But Gr. «Mk, 
entering into the composition of the verb, as referring to 
yif, and Moes.G. ana, both in composition, and simply as 
referring to airthai, point out the object which as it were 
pressed vpwatfis^ resisting the force employed in descending. 
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We may remari^i by the way, how nearly anakumbfon re- 
sembles t^mttuftmif the synooyme of the Gr. verb here used. 
The same Moes.O. verb occurs in different places, with the 
preposition mith prefixed, as denoting fellowship, where 
Aftutufuu is found in the originaL ^ For their sakes mUkano' 
kumbfandane, who sat with him ;' rvMf«»fi^iy««f ; Mar. 6. 
96* Also in Matt. 9* 10. * Many publicans came, and 
miikanakumbidedonf sat down with him ;' wvmwtufr: 



"Anvf absque, sine, praeter, citra. 

This is not generally reckoned among the regular Gr. pre- 
positions. But, though often used adverbially, it seems, 
when governing the genitive, to have an equal claim to this 
honour with some others; as in the phrases £hv v;^;^, sine 
aono, Hhv ^m^vymtf sine alis, &c. 

The Moes.G. preposition inuh has various meanings. It 
signifies tn, also propter. It even occurs as a conjunction, in 
the sense of »«i, et. But either the same term, or one pre- 
cisely alike in form, is used in rendering the prepositions 

jiipis ize ni gadriiisith ana aitiha, inuh attins izwaris 
fvi^an. * One of them shall not fall to the ground without 
the will of your Father ;' Matt. 10. 29« A.S. btUan eow^ 
rtam Faeder, Gr. Unv rS irttr^li ^^,.— < He is like a man, 
timrjandin razn ana airthai imJi grunduwad^o^ building an 
house upon the earth without a foundation ;' Luk. 6. 49. 
A*S. buian grund-wealle ; Gr. x^^'^f ^%)<iu.'^Inuh mik ni 
maguth tatgan niwaiht; ^ Without me ye can do nothing ;' 
Joh. 15. 5. Gr. x^^U %fM$* — Inuh fairina kalkinassaus ; 
' saving for the cause of fornication ;* Matt. 5. 32. Gr. 

In Isl. aan is used in the same sense. Aan praepositio 
i^gens genitivum, sine, abique, inv significat, ut cum Graeca 

1 
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voculs, quoad etymon et casuni alhidit. Gudn. Andn p. 
11. Su*-<]r. an id.; as, an dual^ sine mora; Troj. Sag* 
AUdrt^ ma ek thin an vera; Nunqaam sine te esie poteio; 
Hcknskiing. 11. 275. 

Alem. antf aana, ana, ano^ and an have the saaie signifi* 
cation. Jln grosaen sebaden ; ' sine nugno dai^tto ; Rhythm. 
Car. Magni Expedit. Atia eisakema iutmla^ sine aliqua 
mora; KeiOy c« Si. Ano zuifal^ aine dubio; ibid. c. 7* 
Ana and am are also rendered praeter^ extra; Gloss. Lipsii. 
Ane niuuue sculde habo ih alte, praeter nova debita habeo 
Vetera ; Notker. Psalm, 50. 7* The term is retained in Germ. 
ohn, obve, without. Kilian renders Teut. on sine, absque ; 
praeter, citra, the very terms used in the explanation of inv ; 
remarking, that it is still used by the higher Germans witl>- 
out composition, but that with the lower, and the inhabitants 
of England, who have given it the farm of un, it has merely 
the place of a privative or negative partide. 

To this particle, as the root, Ibre traces a number of Isl. 
and Alem. words ; as Isl. aan, and Alem* zcan, defectus ; 
janig, carens ; an^^n, carere ; and even Lat. inams. 

In the old language of Holland and Friesland, an was 
nsed in the same sense. with modern o;?,.sine ; Kilian. 



CHAPTER II. 



'AvW, Lat. Ante. 



^Afri, it has been justly observed, primarily signifies 6ew 

forty in presence or in face of. Gr. Exerc. p. 183> tSft. The 

secondary applications of this primary meaniiig have b^^ 

1 
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viewed 8f cUiefly four; ejftremng, l^opposUkn; 2.comr 
parison; S.preferet^ee; mad 4. subUkuUon. 

The following exmaii^les kave been given of the primary 
sense, 'ir^ivtc «yri ^i^, * set or placed before the door / 
i. e.fwrUing the door. Arr vsa/m* tn^mft f ^ iH s, Hesiod. ' turn- 
ed fronting the son.' 

It is undoubtedly the same prepoakion, which appears in 
a variety of forma in the Goth, and Ge»m. dialects; Moes.G. 
Ofuia, and; A.S. tmd ; Alem* ortte^ ant, ande^ ent ; Isl. Su.G. 
and ; Be%. ant* 

It has been observed by the learned Hickes^ that both in 
Moes.G. and in A«S. the preposition and is prefixed to 
many nouns aad verbs ; and that it signifies in, coram^ con- 
truy adversm* it is used by itself only as a copulative or 
ooii}anct«on in AJS., but in Moes.G. as a preposition. 
Uome*Tooke^ to viboae philological researches this age has 
beeniBHch indebted, derives the coaguuction and, indeed, 
from A.S. an^u dare, concedere, and ad congeries, q. am- 
ad, contracted from anan^ad, dare congeriem ; Divers. PurL 
I. 15^ But an etymon, evidently so much strained, can 
scarcely be considered as admissible in any case ; far less in 
relation to a word of such common use, and which must 
have been so eariy introduced. Besides, it obviously pro- 
ceeds on a false ground, that the particle and necessarily 
suggests the idea of a congeries or heap. As from the use 
of and in convposition, we are certain that it bad, in a more 
early period, been used as a preposition in its simple form ; 
it is undoubtedly far more natural to suppose, that the same 
term afterwards came to.be employed as a conjonctiou. 
Kor is there great obliquity in the transition supposed. Pri- 
snaiily signifying before, or in presence of; when used con- 
juiKtively, it would, with abundant propriety, intimate that 
one object was so connected with another, as to be set be- 
fore or beAdz it. Thus, in the very example given, Divers. 
Puri. L 220. < Vou, and I, and Peter rode to London,' 
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the idea plainly is, that the three persons referred to rode $9$ 
company, that is, m presence q/'each other. 

The Moes.G. preposition is found by itself, only as auar 
logons to Gr. uf, », M, and M»l«t, to Lat. tit and per. In 
composition it frequently occurs in the sense of coram. 
This is evidently its force in the word andanahti vesper. 
At^anahtja than waurthanammaj than gasag ju sa nil ; 
' When evening was come/ or ' evening, being come, when 
the snn had set;' Mar. ]. 3*2. Junius views the term as 
compounded of andeis or andi finis, and nahta the night ; 
' and thus/ he says, * it was anciently used to signify the later 
part of the evening,' de vespera profundiore, q. d. circa fr- 
nem vesperae. Nahts, however, in no instance denotes the 
evening, but invariably the night. It is obvious, therefore, 
that he changes the meaning of the word in order to support 
his etymon. Tlie end of the night can never be the end of 
the evening. Anda here is evidently the preposition in the 
sense of before^ literally signifying before-night, or the Jirst 
part of it. Andanahti thus exactly corresponds to A.S. 
Jbran^niht, primum noctis, as explained by Somner, 'the 
first, or b^inning of the night / Teut. veur^acht, contict- 
nium, prima pars noctis, Kilian; in modem Belg. voornachi, 
id., or as in the North of Scotland, thefore^icht. 

This sense appears also in Moes.G. andaugjo, manifest^, 
palam. Ni mahta andaugjo in baurg galeitkan ; * Could 
not openly enter into the city / Mar. 1 . 45. This Junius 
deiives from augjan ostendere. But as he deduces this verb 
from augo, oculus, because to shew, is merely to subject 
something to the inspection of the eye ; it would have been 
•more natural to have given the same origin immediately to 
the adverb. For it can scarcely admit of a doubt, that it is 
formed from and coram, and augo oculus, q. what is set be^ 
fore the eye. 

AtidawleiZf in the same ancient language, signifies fades. 
Draus ana andawleizn, * fell down on his face / Luk. 17. 
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16. fVlits by itself denotes the face, from wUt-an circiim- 
spicere. Wleiz or wlits thus signifies the face, as being that 
part of the body which is exposed to view, and by which, 
especially^ men are recognised. Anda-mleiZy therefore, is 
merely that which men see, as being placed before them: As 
A.S. wlit-an signifies aspicere, videre, intueri ; andwlite and 
andwlita ai*e used in the same sense with Moes.G. anda^ 
w/etz, being explained, ' vultus,aspectus, facies, os ; the coun- 
tenance, face, or visage,' Somuer ; also as equivalent to forma, 
Lye. The term is retained in Alem. antliz, antluzze^ ant- 
lutte, Germ, antliz, Su«G. ardete, id. 

As Isl. lit-a, softened from wlk-an, signifies to look, to 
behold, lit and andlit denote the countenance, vultus; auglit, 
the face, facies ; Gudmund. Andr. Lex. p. I68. The latter 
is evidently from auga the eye, and /t/-a to see, q. what is 
beheld by the eye. 

It has been observed by the learned and jndicipus Ihre, in 
his Vlphilas lUustratus, p. £90. that in Moes.G. wlits or vlits 
we have all the radical letters of Lat. vultus ; little account be- 
ing made, in the comparison of languages, of the change of 
the voH'els. Some have strangely derived vultus from voU 
vere. The more general opinion is that of Isidore, who 
traces it to voluntas. For it has been said, that, as facies 
and vubus are distinguished by Roman writers, the first de- 
notes the general figure, but vultus the expression, or the 
indication of passion or affection by means of the features. 
The Moes.G. and A..S. verb, however, supplier us with a 
reason for the use of the term, which is far more satisfactory* 

This etymon is also supported by analogy in other lan- 
guages. Gr. ff-^riMr«y, facies, conspectus, strictly corresponds 
to andawleiz ; being formed from «-(«$ ad, or prope, and J^*? 
m^U, oculus, q. what is brought near the eye^ or presented 
to it. I need scarcely say that Lat. aspectus, by which the 
Moes.G, and A*S. terms are rendered, is from ad and specto^ 
-^re, to see, to behold ; species^ form, likeness, image, being 
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from the same verb^ as Etig. vigage is from video, w-umw^ 
A.S. ttnsyn, hctes, k evidently from and before, and s^oit 
to see ; to which Su.G. amigte, and Germ, angesichty both 
denoting the coantenance, exactly correspond. This aii»* 
logy of idea, even where there is no verbal similarity, may 
be observed in the Hebrevr kmguage. ^^7, hpnee, as a 
preposition, signifies coram, ante, in conspectu, also ante* 
quam; and secondarily, contra, also ob, propter* It ia 
merely the noun D^^B; panim, signifying fades ; also, ad- 
spectHs, conspectus, species, in the constructed stdte, with 
the preposition ^, ad, ante, prefixed. The noun is formed 
from the verb Hffi, panak, adspexit, respexit. 

Andwairthi, facies, not only affords another proof of the 
use of the preposition in the sense of coram^ but is exactly 
analogous. Wetth^'^-num andwairthjis is antkara ; facta est 
species vultus altera ; ' die fashion of his countiemuice was 
altered ;' Luk. 9* 29- Junius seems to view it as formed 
from and signifying contra, and wairth^an to be, retained in 
the old £ng. verb rtorth ; as, ' wo worth the rnrni,' i. e. wo be 
to hinu He therefore renders in andwairthja m praeaentia ; 
GK Goth, p 309* It may be observed by the way, that 
Lat. praesum, though more generally used as expressive of 
superiority, or the state of being before or above ddiers in 
respect of nu)k, must have originally denoted simple presence^ 
or the state of being before as to place. Adsum praesens 
praesenti tibi. Plaut* Quum bane sibi videbit pnieaenti 
eripi : ' When he shall see her taken from him before his 
face *y Terent. It also deserves notice, that anitcairtlga, or 
to express it according to its composition, anda wairthan^ 
is strictly analogous to the Gr. phrase, irrm rtvk Jtm, esae 
ex adverso parte. It is not less correspondent to ifne^hf^ 
(for which it is used in difierent passages,) compounded of i^ 
in, and ^(« eoram^ as sigmfying, in c^nspectu. 

Ihre deduces amffr^WAt from and^,m its primary seiise^ 
equivalent to coram, and wara, warda, to see. Whatever 
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be the origin^ it seems to be the same word which appears 
in the form of andwairikisp as a preposition. They are 
viewed as different by both these learned writers ; and the 
prepositioD is written andamrtkis without any apparent rea- 
son. But it may be obsenred, that^ in the version of Ulphi- 
las» what u called a preposition occurs in two different forms. 
For it is also written andwairthjam Bow can we account 
for this, but by supposing that it is merely the noun ; and- 
nairthis, apparently an error of the transcriber, in place of 
andwairthjisy being the genitive, and andwairthja the dative? 
Thus in Luk. 1.8. ^ He executed the priests office, in and- 
wmrtf^a Goihs, before God; literally in theyac€ or presence 
of God/ Mar. 15. 36. 'The centurion, atstandans in and- 
wairibja is, standing over, against him ;' ex adverso, Junius ; 
tbat iMjac£ to face, or fronting him. 

The resemblance, as to formation, between andawkiz and 
^^ir0w§9 has been already remarked. It also deserves atten- 
tion, that in almost all the placeS) in which ^^lTmfr%f occurs 
in the Gr., andwairthja is used by Ulphilas. Now, it is 
well known that v^U$nt$$ not only denotes presence, as in 
Acts 5. 41. ' They departed, Mirk st^m-i^sv, from the pre- 
sence of the council ;' but that, with a preposition, it even 
assumes an adverbial form, as in Acts 25. 16. ' It is not the 
manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before 
that he who is accused have the accusers, mmt^ w^%^iwf, face 
to face.' Diodonis Siculus uses« the same phrase, as signi- 
fytog, coram, in conspectu, in os. V. Scapul. in vo. n^Uth- 
w9 and andwairthja being thus exactly synonymous, why 
dhould we not view the latter as merely the noun used in a 
peculiar form ? 

It merits observation, that, in the Goth, langusges, and, 
4Huia, &c. have not only the primary sense of the Gr. pre- 
position, signifying what is before as to place, but that of 
JLaC anU, as denoting priority with respect to time. I need 
scarcely say, that this, of itself, affords a strong presumption 
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tliat the Goth, preposition is more ancient than either, ap« 
pearing as the fountain whence «rri and ante have taken their 
different courses. That Moes.G. anda had this sense, is 
evident from what we have already seen as to the meaning of 
andanahtij the time preceding night. AleAi. andigave, from 
ande ante, and gabe donum, signifies ante-donum, as oppo- 
sed to arri'gave post-donum. Perhaps, we ought to trace 
to the same origin Germ, ahnd-en, a/m^en, to perceive a 
thing beforehand; if not also ahnen 'ancestors, aqt^^essors, 
forefathers;' Ludwig. 

When we have formed the idea of one object being placed 
before, in the face of, or 2ls fronting another, the transition is 
very natural to that of opposition. For the very term, by 
which we express the latter idea, literally denotes the posit? 
tion of one thing over against another, that is, directly be* 
fore, or in front ofit; being composed of ob and jxmo. In 
its more literal acceptation, it gives no intimation of hostility, 
either in word or in act; but merely indicates local contra* 
position. The intention with which an object takes or re* 
ceives this place, or the act itself, necessarily enters into the 
the idea of forn]ial contrariety. Sometimes, though the pre- 
position used may admit of the sense of contra, it denotes 
that one object is placed before another, rather in statu indifi 
ferentiae. 

Thus Moes.G. andawaurd, responsum, although com- 
posed of an^ia adversum, contra, and tratirci verbum, does 
not pecessarily surest the idea of contradictbn, but merely 
that of uttering a word in return. The answer is the word 
presented, as it were, to the word previously spoken* The 
^same structure characterizes andhajian respoudere, hoxaand 
contra, and hafjian, elevare, q. to lift up or heave the voice, 
as opposed to the elevation of it by the speaker to whom a 
reply is made. 

The same preposition is used in a similar composition in 
AfSr and other northern languages, jindawanrd, responsio^ 
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in A.S. b andwyrdf (as the verb is andwyrd'^n,) in Alem. 
antwortj in Belg. antitoord. Alem. aiituuerdi signifies co- 
ram, correspoadingto Moes*G. andwairthja ; antwarta, an^ 
tauriif praesen;; an Gods anduuarde^ in Dei praeseutia; 
eniiiuurteny gi-aninuurteitf Germ, uber-aniworteny exhibere, 
praesentare, &c. &c. Moes.G. andwairthja, coram, is evi- 
dently retained in A.S. andwaerd praesens, whence andwcard- 
ian praesentare, andwardttysse praesentia, 8ic. 

1. It has bee^seen, tlmt the first secondary sense given to 
Gr. ttrri is that of apposilion. But it may be observed, that 
this has different shades. It does not merely include the 
idea of local appontioUj but is extended to hoUHity in xcord 
or in action. The Moes.G. preposition has the same diver- 
sity of application. 

In the various use of the preposition, or noun^ andwairthja^ 
we may discern the very slight transition of signification 
which is made, from expressing the state of a person as 
merely in presence of another, or before him, to that of his 
being placed directly over against him. It occurs strictly, 
in the first sense^ in Luk. 20. 26. ' They could not take 
hold of his words, in andwairthja manageins, before or in 
presence of the people ;' which perfectly preserves the force 
of Gr* fwfTi«y here used* I need scarcely observe, that mv < 
r/*y is composed of h in, and #yW before, denoting the state 
of being l^efore or in the presence of another ; as h&itiw is 
from It in, and i^ oculus, vultus. 

jindwairthi is also used to signify local opposition in a 
stricter sense ; as in a passage formerly quoted. ' The cen- 
turion, it is said, was atstandands in andwairthja^ standing 
(wer against Jesus;' Mar. 15. v^9. Gr. f{ imrrUi. A si- 
milar phrase occurs in Matt. 27* 61^, Sitandeins andwair- 
this tkamma hlaiwa; 'sitting over against the sepulchre;' 

Gr. ii^Mm r#v rti^pv. 

We do not find the same word used to denote hostile oppo^ 
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silioft. But this may be owing to the very imperfect state in 
which the Codex ArgerUeu$ has been handei) down to us. jind 
and anda, however, evidently bear this signification, as other- 
wise compounded. It appears in andsakan^ cootrmlioerey from 
and contra, and sakan arguere^ Andmhani taiknSf * a sign/ or 
^ token, which shall be spoken against ;* Luk. 2. 34. Gr. ^f*u*9 
elmhty^fitv$9* The same idea may be perceived in the for- 
mation of andruntian disputbre, from the prepositioR, and 
rwnan currere, q. to run against ; resembling Lat. discuT" 
rere, Fr. discourir* Andastaths denotes an adversary ; from 
^nd contra, and standan stare. Fraweit mik ana andastaths 
ja meinamma ; * Deliver me fVom mine adrarsary ;' Luk. 
18. 3. Gr. dfxtitx^v >e«v. Andastmia has the same signifi- 
cation ; the verb being stojan judicare. Andaset is abomi- 
nation, q. what one sets himself against. 

In A.S., andsaete signifies abomination, and also occurs 
as the participle past, in the sense of exosus, perosus. la 
like manner Moes.G. andsakan appears as andmdan negare, 
inficiari, with its derivatives* Andstandan^ resistere^ b vefy 
slightly changed in its meaning; as it signifies sttstinere,pati; 
that is, so to resist as not to sink under. A.S. and occurs 
in the same sense, where there is no correspondent term in 
Moes.G. ; as in andfexe calvities, that is, the state opposed 
to that of having hair, baldness ; whence andfege, decalva- 
tus. We may add andrian, zelare, q. to feel a principle of 
opposition; anda^ rancor,Jinvidia, zelus, livor;.«nd atfdig 
invidus. V. Lye. 

In the Salic Law, x. 5. artde sitto sigmfies contra mofem ; 
Schilter. Alem. ando, ant, and anti, signify zelus, ^nd ani- 
on iudignari. 

According to G^idnmnd, Andr., Isl. (md is an inseparable 
preposition signifying ^ri, contra, adversns. This, he says, 
is evident from a great many composites in which it appears. 
Isl. andraa means conflictus, from and contra, and raa im- 
petus ; andvidre, ventue contnuius ; androda, reniigatio'inad* 
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versum ; amdstreimes,. adverao fluoiiiie ; onAhveUif ictus cod- 
tiarius; andvitne, oppontos testis psioa tftstifioitioaiy &g. &c. 

Ihre gjves aiu2 as also » Su.G. preposition beaiing. tbe 
same sense, aackntly atida. Andtgh is, advemis solem, to 
which raetUyls is opposed ; andwa^s, e r^ione ; andmark 
adveratas, danmnm, from and contra, and mark finis. 

Beig. oni is evidently the same preposition, and in auMiy 
instances used in the same way, giving a contrary meaning to 
the vrord to which it is prefixed. Thus aerdren is to foU^^ 
the course of nature, ont^atrdtm to degenerate ; Htidtn to 
bind, ont-biadem to loose; heUea to cover, ont-kden to le- 
veal, in Moes^G. amd-kuljian. 

2. Tbe next secondary sense of irri is d»t of oampark^Hu 
I find no proof of this nse of the Moes.G. prepoeitoon* 

3. We mi^t soppose, that like itrl Moes.G. and had 
been uaed m eiqiressive of j^trencey from its sense » com* 
pounded with ^e vetb MJfacAim, videre. For m Luk. 20. 
21. imdbafftskdn signifies to respect, as preferring one per* 
son to another, ^t andsaiquhi9 andwairthi, ' neither ao*> 
ceptest the person.' 

4. 'Apri denotes subsHttiHan; as in the lai^age of Thucy* 
dides, Ei^nm irr} ^xif^v, ' peace instead of war/ Moes.G. 
and and anda have the same sense in a composite state. Ga- 
nemui^'-'^ndawairthi this wairthodim ; * They took the price 
of him that was valued ;' Matt. £7. 9- The object valued,--. 
ztairtkoda ; that which was set before, opposite to, or against, 
the object valued, andawairthi, that is, the price, the 
worth,^-^nda, or in Gr. rnvr), opposed to the person worthed, 
in order to a commutation, or substitution of the one for the 
other. To this the Isl. term andvirdi is strictly analogous, 
and evidently from the same origin. Verelius - defines it, 
Pretium rei emptae par* 
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Und seems to be used in this sense by Ulphilas. In Matt. 5. 
38* where we read 'Of^XfMt uvrt ifi^XfUv, x«i 4ic9rm dfri tSilw 
r$f, he renders it, jtugo und augin^ jah tunthu wid tmUhau \ 
' Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth/ Junius renders it, Oculus 
conU'U oculum. 

It has been supposed that the Greeks had an old noun of 
the form of i^y having in the genitive titr^ty and sigmfying 
front or face. This supposition principally rests on the fre- 
quent use of art* * as an adverb, to express before^ in pre < 
senee, in face of.' This, it has been said, is evidently the 
accusative case of the noun. Does the accusative form of 
£fr« afford a presumption that it was once a noun, and that 
the nominative was dft i Is not the presumption fully as 
strong, that it had a common origin with the Goth, preposi- 
tion, especially as we find this in the form of anda? "Arrtt 
indeed occurs, not merely as an adverb, but as a preposition 
governing' the genitive ; ivm ^M^udttfy ante genas, vel e regi- 
one genarum ; Scapul. It is not improbable, that, from the 
secondary sense of anda^ as denoting what is opposiie, espe- 
cially as transferred to the mind, the same term in A.S. has 
assumed the form of a noun, signifying, as .we b^ve seen, 
rancour, envy, &c. 

If we look for the origin of the preposition, the northern 
nations might perhaps imagine that their ancestors had fully 
as good a right to claim the honour of this as the Greeks. For 
we are not left to mere conjecture as to the existence of a noun 
bearing the sense referred to* Alem. endi actually signifies 
frons ; Raban. Maur. Andinc and endinc, id. Isidkr. V. 
Schilter. Thes. Su.G. aenne is explained in the same man- 
ner by Ihre. Hence aennespan^ a frontlet, such as the Jews 
wore ; and, as he apprehends, the phrase kasta oefwer aenda^ 
praecipitem mere. From Moes.G. and<lriiuan, id., he 
even infers, that andj and andeis, explained Jinia, also signir 
^d vertex. Gloss, vo. Aenne. 

It has been observed, that in Lat« we find a substantive 
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f^omvaitiuey (a plural from the Vingul^ anta) denoting the 
posts set up before the entry, that is, ' the fronting part of 
a house.' Disquisitions, Trans. Royal Soc. Edin. voL v. 
p. S18. It is remarkable, that Isl. and has a sense almost 
entirely the same ; Domuncala conclavi c^posita ; Gudm. 
Andr. p. 12. This seems to denote a porch erected in front 
of the principal apartment, or what might property be called 
the house itself. Andvtige is explained, Sedes foribus in 
medio domus opposita ; a seat erected in front of the doors 
in the middle of tlie house; most probably a vestibule. 
And-dyrty fores interiores, ibid. q. the door immediately 
froiUing the apartments of a house ; as disttngubhed from 
kalld-dyrey ostium extremnm, that which is meant to defend 
/rom cold. 



CHAPTER III. 
Of 'At) and A<«. 



Lat. abf Moes.G. af abu, A.S. af, of Alem. ab, abe, 
fiibOy apa, Isl. Su.G. Dan. af Germ, ab. Old Flandr. are, 
Belg. af auf Eng. off, Scot, af off. 

It has been generally admitted that Lat. ab is to be view- 
ed as a derivative from aiit. It is even asserted by Priscian, 
Lib. 1. c. 13., that the ancient Latins used af for ab, as in 
the law of the Twelve Tables : Sei Pater filiom ter venuni- 
duit, a/*patre liber estod. 

It has be^u supposed, that the radical sense of m\ is the 
remote or extreme point ; as if the particle were used in re- 
ference to the terminus ad quern. But, as far as I have ob- 
Mcryed, it properly denotes ' the departure or the distance of 
f ue person or thing from the place of another.' Thus it 
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it primarily respects the terminus f quo. * Heoce', as has 
been said, * it was easily transferred to signify the progress or 
^stance of one period of tune from another.' It has been 
applied to modes of action^ and chiefly as r^arding an effect 
jHroceedingi or coming from, soonething as ks catue or spring. 
The primary sense has been extended so far as to include 
the idea of absolute negation. The preposition signifying 
anwy from, cff from ; * the one ot^t is supposed to be 
art at such a distance from the other, that they cease to be 
in any manner connected/ 

The derivadon from Gr. mwr^, to tie, is by no means sa- 
tisfactory : and the passage, in which the noun iwH is «ui>- 
^posed to occur (in the PboeDissae of Euripides), is very 
doubtful ; several critics being inclined to read xmwt fatigue, 
instead of «V«c V* Prof. Dunbar's Exerc. p. 186. It has 
been supposed, that, because we find the comparative dwm- 
rt^f, farther, and the superlative dwrnr^tf, farthest or moft 
remote ; we may conclude that there formerly existed an ad« 
jective, of the form of «)r«f, signifying distant or remote, 
-though it had become obsolete. But all that can justly be 
inferred from the existence of iwmrt^H and iwirmxHy is that 
they have been formed from the preposition ; in the same 
manner as in A.S« irfer superior, upper, and ufemest supre- 
mus, uppermost, have had their origin from ufa supra, up; 
and inner, Isl. inra, interior, Eng. inner; innemest, Isl. tWr,in- 
tirausy Eng. inmost, from inne intro, within. We are not autho- 
rised to conclude, that in A.S. there must have been an ad- 
jective, resembling t^ or ufa, signifying high; or in A.S* 
and Isl., one of the form of inn, bearing a positive sense 
analogous to that of the comparative and superlative. 

The conjecture of Horne Tooke, with respect to of, the 
Goth, and A.S. preposition, of a similar signification, is as 
whimsical as can well be imagined. He views it as ' a frag- 
ment of the Goth, and A.S. afara posteritas, &c. afora, 
proles ;' observing, that Mt is a noun substantive, and means 
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tUmys consequence J (jff^pringj mccts9or,fMower,* tcc. Div. of 
Purley, I. 367. Had he derived Moes.G. «far poBt, ajteff 
from this source^ it would have had some verieimilitsde ; 
although the inverse is most probable. Had he looked into 
the Isl.| MTithout supposing so strange a section of a word^he 
would have foufid a preferable etymon^ according to his ovm 
idea^ in cfe avus, ajt, id. Gloss. Edda; in Hym» £8. £. 

Wachter deduces alhen, deficere^ from the adverb ot de- 
fect ab. If we must have a verb or a noun as the root of 
the particle, perhaps this verb may be found to have as goodai 
claim as any odier. It is, doubtless, the same verb in ano- 
ther fotniy which Kilian gives as old l>eut. ; ev^en abire,de- 
ficere, to depart fromy to fail or fall off. 

I shall now consider the different senses given of tlirl in Iheir 
order, as illustrated by the«nse of the synonymous pneposi-r 
tions in die various dialects of the Godiic. 

• * 

1* Departifre fromj in regard to place, 'When he was 
come down, offairgunja, from tfie mountain ;' Matt. 8. 1. 
ilx% rti i^tvi, A.iS. of ikam mnrde; also in Mar. 9. Q. the 
same in both vernons. In Isl. it is affialknuy literally * aff 
the felh> We have here the act of departing,— he came 
do'wn ; and die point from which he came, the mountaiil.— « 
He ' saw two ships standing by the lake : ith^skjam afgan^ 
sandans af im^ but the fishermen, going out of them, were 
waging their nets ; Luk. 5. @. dmlUmq «V «vT«y. The 
point of departure, twa skipa, the two ships. The striking 
analogy between die construction of the 6r. and Goth, can 
hardly escape notice here. .<//^«)q^ffn4iai» compounded of «/^ 
from, and gangan to go, perfectly corresponds to die Gi. 
verb composed of ««i and /8«iW ; and both verbs have the 
same preposition subjoined. The construction of another 
passage is very similar. * They said, who shall, ajwalvgaif 
roll us away the stone, of daurom, from the door of the 
sepulchre i Mar. 16. 3. i. e. off the door. The Gr. verb is 
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m1r$xv}Jat^y lb6 preposition U in some. MSS., ««■• in others } 
in A.S, off^^Lausei uns afthamma ulrilin, * Deliver us from 
that eyil/ or ' the evil One ;* Matt. 6. 13. fti^m i^'t «tVi rSf 
wn^S. The same idiom is preserved in the A.S. version ; 
Mi/8 (loose) m of yfele. Tlie act of departurCi expressed 
passively,— -that of being loosed^ or suffered to go ; die point 
of departurty^'^rXy or the]evil one. It may be observed, that 
the verb lau^an is frequently used in a simple sense, as de- 
notii^ the removal of any impediment to motion or depart 
ture : ^ The chains had been plucked asunder by him ;' ga^ 
lauMa af m tkos naudibandjoa ; Mar. 5. 4. The Goth.^ 
prepondon plainly conveys the same idea in another 
passage, in which it is substituted for w in tlie original : 
' Which of you, having a servant plowing, will say unto him, 
when he is come from the field, go and sit down to meat ?' 
Quimandim of haithjaiy literally, ' coming from the heath ;* 
Luk. 17« 7. A.S. of tham aecere, (Lat. agrOy) whence E. 
acre. 1 may subjoin, as a ramification from this primary 
sense,. that dnk often denotes the place of birth> or country 
from which one comesr ' There came a rieh man, c^ Arei-- 
maihaias, q/*Arimathea, named Joseph; Matt. 27. 57. ark 
'A(«^«^«iW.— ^ Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, 
af Bethaniasy of Bethany;' Joh. 11. 1. mwl fin$muttf. 

Af is mentioned by I^e as occurring in the Rushworth 
copy of the A.S. Gospels, in Mar. 14. 17 ; also afdaelj des- 
census. But it occurs very rarely, of being commonly used 
as equivalent to «Vo. 

Alem. abay de. Aba dien himela falta Truhti tifela; 
De cslis cadere fecit Domiuus daemonia; Notker, Psa. 95. 
6. Ab-fallen decidere ; corresponding to Isl. affal casus^ 
lapsus. Alem. ab-xveg ambages, declinatio a via recta ; 
ab denoting departure, weg the point from which it com- 
mences : apa-sceran, radere, to cut off. 

Isl. afhuga, ex aninio deponere, afhyggia id.; afkoma^ 
posteritas, q. H-hat comes ojfy or takes its departureyhttn, as 

1 
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a branch broken off from a tree ; qflaenda sik, patriam re- 
linquere^ to go off" or from one's own land or counti^. 

2. Distance from, as to place. ^And the leprosy, aflaith 
afimmay left him ;' off-weuifrom him. Mar. 1. 42. ^iniAlu 
•eV MVfv; q. went to a ^stance from him, he being tho- 
roughly cleansed. IsL hvatf-'^^ honwfn,~^Af thamma^ 
*from him that hath not, even that he hath, afnimada of 
imma, shall be taken away from him ;' Luk. 19* 26. 'Air* 
)f TV tt^fiiiiia%rut mir «vT«f. Prof. Dunbar gives c£9r«^«AA4»^ I 
throw from, as a proof that the Gr. preposition signifies 
away from, off from. Exerc. p. 1B7. 188. We find this 
very use of Goth, ^in composition. ^ And he, afwairpands 
wastjaii casting away his garment, rose ;' that is, throwing it 
from him, to a distance ; Mar. 10. 50. imitcXt^t to IfUruw. 

The same phraseology occurs both in Gr. and Mqes^G. io 
a resolved state.. ^If thy right eye offend thee, ptuck it out^ 
and wairp iff thus, cast it, or throao it offitoxa. thee ;' Matt. 
5. 29* /8«Af mfik tfwi^ ; also iu verse 30. 

Alem. abgrunle, abyss, that is, distance from the ground 
or bottom; IsK Su.G. qfgruful id.; afheld, abstinentia, hold- 
ing or keeping at a distanceyrom any object. Alem. abiiOe, 
death, from ab and libe life, q. departure, or being at a dis- 
tanoe,ykMn life* 

3. Distance, in regard to time. • Fram is the Moes.G. 
preposition, which is almost uniformly used in this sense. 
Af, however, occurs in Mar. 10. 6. Jf anastodeinai gar 
skaftais, ' from tbeb^inning of the creation ;' ««-« dt ti^wt 
stri^wf. In Isl. aftippJui^e skepnunnar. In A.S. fram oc- 
curs. But we have o^ in a parallel passage ; ofmiddan-^e^ 
ardesfruman, a mundi principio ; Matt. 24. 2 i . 

Su.G. of id. Af Pifighis dagha till Martins matsso ; 
From the day of Pentecost till Martinmas. LL. B^gg, ap. 
Ihre. 
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4. The prepothioD 8onietiBes denotes ihe.nmde of admn, 
as prooeedifig from a certain principle. ' Be not overcone 
of evil, but gajiukais of thiutha unthitUh, overcome with 
good^evU ; itom. 12. 21. Here it is used f or l» vf mytdm^ 
^•^Afmisnlbin tm^ mwaiity ' I do nodiiBg of myself ;' Job. 
8. 28. «V i^mtnSf Gr. ; of me mflfum^ in A.S. ; afmer ua^- 
tfm, lA. The m»de of doing or aetingy as before, is, not 
«f himself, but as instructed by the Father.—^ He jhall not 
speak, ^fsi$ si/Mnof himself ;' «> UvrUf Job. l6. 13. A.S«of 
A^ sy^ftm^^-^* Sliest thou this thing, aftv thus Mlbiu, of thy- 
self, or did lydiers tell it diee of me V Job. 1 8. 34. if wmf. 
A.S* of the sylfum* Here we have the act, saying or speaking ; 
the thing concerning which inquiry u made, the or^in of this 
act, or die point from which it proceeded. It is asked, 
whether it was from the suggestion of die Governor's own 
mind, or from the report of others ? 

It maybe observed, thata&tf, wiiich occurs in this passage^ 
is evidently a inodification of af, with the substitiifeioB of one 
labial for another, and the addition of u pan^egic, in which 
the Godis delighted. V sometimes i^pears as bere with- 
oCit, and dsewhere widi, the aspirate, in the form of i«i ; and 
it is found affixed to almost every part of speech. V . Ifane, 
Ulph. Illttstr. p. 274. 273. When the Goth, preposilioii 
has this addition, it very nearly resembles its Alem* syno- 
nyme abo» 

5. Negation. Moes^G. ef-qukhan, to renounce, from of 
privative and qtdthan to speak. * Wboaoever mt^'^mtkUk 
aUamma €igina seinamma, fbrsaketfa not all that be hath f 
all his possession, Scot, his aught; Luk. 14. 33. The verb 
iuxGr. is mw^d^vwm, from r««v-«, to appoint, conjoined vrith 
dwl ab, signifying to depart from, to abdicate ; like Lat. ai^ 
dico. The term used in the IsL version is perfectly analo* 
gous, afoeger, from tff and seg-ia dioere, to satf.-'^Jfaikan 
negare; from fif and probably ^oAa affirmare. Jf-satfoa 
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ftmovere^ from af and ^jan ponere, to put out of one's 
flac€ or teaU 

A.S. af-god idolum^ also used io Isl. qf-godnesse, idolola- 
tria. Aleni. aba^hoten negligent, i. e. honoured not; Otfrid. 
AlMMsi invidiam from ab and anst ^tia, favour. Isl. of" 
quedaiif renunciare, like Moes.G. af-quithaiu Su»G. of- 
saega id., compounded precisely in the same manner, from 
the verb signifying to say. Af-haenday alicui aliquid abf !• 
pere, to snatch any thing out of one's hand ; from the prepo« 
sition and hatul manus. 

Mr Bonar, in his very ingeificms DisquigitionSj lias justly 
remarked the affinity between the preposition tm, especially 
in its aspirated form m^', and the £ng. adverb of, originally 
affl But it will not be readily conceded that the Gr. word 
is the root. For, from what has been seen, there seems to be 
much mpre reason to view it as merely a branch from the 
same common root. There appears to be as little reason 
for asserting, as in p. 326, that the adverb i^ is ' qpte a dif- 
ferent word, and from a different, source, from the preposi-- 
tion of.' For, fl-om all that we can observe of the use of 
the ancient synonymous teixms, in the various dialects of the 
Goth., they seem radically the same. Moes.G. and A.S. of 
privative is evidently the same with the preposition : and the 
preposition assumes an adverlnal character merely, because 
it is added to the verb, instead of being prefixed. We have 
a striking proof of this in Moes^G. afwairpandSj as com« 
pared with wairp afy referred to above. Mr £L has ob- 
served, that ' besides the preposition «m, we find in use mw\ 
as an adverb, denoting yar off, with its derivative UwrnHf, 
from far:' p. 321. This is a just illustration of our idea. 
For what is the adverb mw^^ but merely the preposition used 
adverbially, and evidently retaining its primary sense of de^ 
jHirture or distance? 
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Tke rdsetnblance between this and any Goth, particle of 
flimilal' use^ is less obvious dian in various other instances. 
Moes.G. thairhj whence £• through, in signification more 
strictly corresponds to Sk, than any other preposition. But 
there is reason to believe, that there has been a radical affi*- 
nity between the Or. particle and Moes.G. du, although 
more generally signifying ad, to. 

It has been observed, thotiiA may in general be translated 
by through, whether applied to matter, to ^ee, or to time ; 
and that, in a secondary sense, it denotes causation in all its 
forms* I shall give some examples of the use of du, or its 
synonymes, 1 . as apparently signifying through in respect of 
space ; fi. in regard to time ; 3. as denoting catssatitm* 

4 

1 . Thrwgh, as applied to ^ce* ' And very early in the 
morning,— altti|^Wtfn du thamma hlaiwa, they advanced all 
the way to the sepulchre;' Mar. l6« 2. The verb has at, 
signifying ad to, for its prefix, and du following. ** They 
came thus far through all the difficulties they had to eo^ 
counter, arising from the darkness, the solitariness of die 
place, their fear or their apprehension of the impossibility 
of rolling away die stone, or of opposition from the guard 
of soldiers.'^-^/ft du AtHnganga,*^\ go or proceed to tb« 
Father;' Joh. 14. 12. also ver. 28. w^vfuu ^(9%^ It is 
well known that this verb properly signifies to uiako a jour- 
ney, referring to the space passed tbiougb, as formed fiom 
xu\m transeo, transadigo. 

la composition it seems, in several instances, to convey 
the same idea. ' And iiihen he was gone forth into the way^ 
there came one running,' duatrinnands ains ; Mar. 10. 17. 
Gr. ir^i^^fun, accurrens. The Goth, word conveys a more 
extensive idea. For tUrinnan signifies to run towards, from 
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at ndf and ri»Han cunrdre. But here the pr^positian du is 
prefi|[ed ; duatrimian oorresponding to imr^x^f z:0A imi^^ 
fiut, discurrO} percurro. In the same maoner, whete ir^^ri^^ 
X^f^^f ftecedo, ia used, Matt. 8. 5. 25^ Mar. ia« (28, UL 
pbilas substitutet duatgangan; which, unlets we view the 
use of the preposition as merely tautological, is stronger than 
iii^^ftm, transeo, pertranseo. For the Goth, verb, accord^ 
ing to its foltn, would signify to approach to |i ploint in re- 
ference to the space p<me4 fftroiigA. DuatsnitDan ^ drew to 
the shore ;' Mar. 6. 53. the translation of fr^tirtf^'vh^Mfj' is 
from dn, at ad, and mwfxn ire, venire, strenue aggredi. Iki 
seems to denote the difficulties, or resistance, the disciples 
met with in bringing thdr boat to the shore. 

When itti is explained as signifying between or amoftgf it 
must be viewed as a modification of this sense. * They had 
disputed, dfu m misso, among themselves, who shoi^ld be the 
gy^ea^est;' Mar. 9- 34**^' The shepheids said, dus sis misso, 
oqe to another;' Luk. 8. 16. him betwynau, A.S. version.-^*- 
Tbey ' communed with one another vrfaat they might do to 
Jestts,' du sis misso ; Luk. 6. 1 1 . in A.S. betwux hym. Al- 
though w^H be the preposbioo used in these passages in the 
Gr., yet in two of them it is preceded by a verb having M 
as its prefix; Mar. 9. 34. ittxix^**^ ^^* 6« 11. injUxitt^ 

£. As to tme.''^Immvh Wulthus duaivam; ^To him hp 
glory (q. wealfh)foT ever;* lis or per secula ; Rom. 1 1. S6« 
nearly the «|me with the phrase used by Gr. writers, h* msSt^t, 
in aevum, or in ^eterpum— ^i$igat mith izuds dv aiwa; * H^ 
shall abide with you for ever;' Joh. 14. l6. 

3^ As denotittfg causation* It has been obaertred by phi- 
lologists^ that id is often used in lax discotn-se in the sense 
of Lat. propter, ob : as hti rSr; and hek twvr«. .¥• Scapnl. 
Du frequently occurs in a similar connexioB and [meanii^. 
As used in this way, it must pr(^rly be viewed as 41 con-. 
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junction. Bat, althou^ its grammatical form be slightly 
changedi this very change, similar to that in T^ard' to thie 
Gr. preposition, indicates its original application. 

It marks the impulsive cause, or motive of conduct ^ I 
have married a wife, and du the ni mag qmman, tfaerefoils 
I cannot come ;' Luk. 14. 20. Gr. itci r^v^t,^^Ihith the, 
* Therrfare/ or ' for this cause, Moses gave ui circamci^ 
sion ;' Joh. 7. 2^ also iui r»t^«. — ' Fear not Zacfaarias, du 
theeiy for thy prayer is heard;' Luk. I. 13. Gr. Wt«;— 
^ Cause driving away fear,— -^e hearing of his prayer.-— Jo- 
seph also went up-^unto the city of David, du tJieei ivas, be- 
cause he was of the house and lineage of David ;' Luk. £. 4. 
Gr. iitt, T« Jmi. — Cause of his taking this journey, — his rela* 
tion to the royal family. 

In the same sense it is used for iiA W. Dn qijdii ni attath 
huih inaj * Why have ye not brought hiro f Job. 7. 45. 
Propter quid, for what reason f what caose has prevented 
you from bringing him as a prisoner?' (Xithe is used for 
quha quid ; Hickes. Gram. p. S5. Du quhe again o'cctirs io 
the same sense, chap. 8. 43. 46. for iutru 

It marks the amsequencet as referring to die efficient cause 
previously mentioned. 'The power of die Highest shall 
overshadow thee, dutheh, therefore also that holy thing— shall 
be called the son of God;' Luk. 1. 35. Gr. iu, from the 
preposition iUt and • quid. As A.S. the, signifying quod, 
seems to be merely the relative used as an adverb, it is pro- 
bable that Moes.G. the, theh, was origitfially a pArt'bf some 
pronoun equivalent to this or that; especially as tho, the 
accusative plural of the article, is used in the sense of haec* 

It sometimes signifies the procuring or meritorious cause. 
^ Behold thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speaky-<-iftf 
theti, because thou believest not my words;' Luk. 1. 20. 
Gr.^f«*A. . 

This particle also denotes the final cause. ' But, d^Uh 
the, for ihk cause, czme \\ia\o this hour;' Joh. 12. 27. 
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Xh t¥t«.—- ' He ordained twelve, dti teisan mith ds, thai/ or 

^ to the end that, Ihey should be with him;' Mar. 3. 14. Gr. 

t/ 

IMS* 

The Anglo* Saxons have changed du into to, substituting one 
dental for another, and perhaps giving nearly the sound of u 
to o. In Alem. and Franc, it assumes the various forms of 
za, ze, zi, zua, zuOp the d being softened to dt or z. Kero 
uses za for Lat. ad. Zi thiu, ad hoc ; Otfrid. Zuaauhchonte, 
adjmigentes, Kero; adding or eking, to. Ztuikangen acce- 
dant, id. ; corrresponding to !&)[oes.G. dtwig/angany^oiAy that 
i\\e latter has a double prefix. Zyi^ also zu we^ ad quid, cur; 
Otfrid. The latter is evidently analogous to Moes.G. du 
qahe quare. Isl. thuiy ideo, quia, is viewed by Ihre as sy- 
nonymous with Moe8.6. du\ as well as the Su.G. causal 
adverb /y, bearing the same signification. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* Of '£» and '£?. 

'£«, 8$ ; Lat. JSx, out, out of. 

For some time I did not suppose that there was die 
slightest afiinity between these and any preposition in the 
Goth, tongues. But in the adoption of this idea, too little 
allowance was made for the change often produced in the 
enunciation of the same term, when it passes from die lips of 
one people to those of another, and for its various modifi- 
cations among the same people during the lapse of ages. 

Accidentally observing that the particle us frequendy ap- 
peared in the Moes.G. version, both by itself and in com- 

c3 
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position, ia.tke place of «e or !{ in ibe Gr.| it occiii'red tbat 
the terms might be radically tfce Mine. In cousequence of 
comparison, 1 am more and more confirmed in this opiniofl, 
especially as the saitte pre^nmliony iii its transition from the 
Scythians to the ancient Germatn, has assumed the form of 
fiZy and is still foy their descendants iivritten and pronounced 
«zt/s. Occasionally, however, ns k used in Alem. Nor is it 
nnworthy of attention, that, as tliere are various radical terms 
which the Goths and Celts appear to have held in common, 
the preposition exactly corresponding in signification to these 
ia Gael, and Ir. is as. It may be snpposed, that this had 
sometimes been pronomiced es, for as esreimeach signifies de* 
viatiBg, (Uiuyd, Obrien, Shaw;) it would seem to be com- 
pounded of as or es, ont of, and rehn the road or way. 

There is no vestige indeed, of the preposition us in A.S^ 
though very nearly allied to Moes.G. But we know that 
particular nations have from habit been attached to particular 
sounds; or, from peculiar conformation of the organs of speech, 
have found the enunciation of some letters more easy, or more 
agreeable, than that of others. Thus, where the Germans 
use z, the Belgae prefer die harder sound of t. The same 
predilection for hard sounds has been manifested by their 
descendants, or at least by the Anglo- Belgae, in Britain. 
They uniformly use vt iu the same sense with ix, ig. But 
they did not find it necessary to change die soft sound of the 
Moes.G. hito a harder one. For besides m, the latter 
liaPd tit, ^ndtita, Although these had the same general signifi- 
cation with lis, they were used adverbially, and in Ae sense 
of t^tty ext?a, foras. Moes.G. ut seems, however, to have had 
the same force with us in composition ; as far as vre can judge 
from a single exampk. I'his is utbaurans was, efferebatury 
* was carried out ;' Lnk, 7. 12. from ut and bair-an to bear; 
used for 'itK4/it^tro. VtanOy formed from ut or uta, is used 94 
|l preposition in the sense of extra. The Anglo-Saxons see|9) 
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to h^ve.bjorrowed their ui and utan from Moet.G. ; both 
having the same significatioQ aa in the parent hinguage. 

We ito^y conjecture perhaps, that originally the prepo- 
sitioB move nearly resembled f{ than U, both from the form 
retained in Lat., and from that of the Moe8.G. and Alem* 
The letter { or x was unknown to the Gothic tribes; and^ 
that letter in MoesG., which has greatest similarity , is mound- 
ed as Gr. X' Jn the use of this preposition, the Moeso- 
Goths seem to hafre approached as nearly to the sound of x 
as tlieir language could permit, while in order to express 
it, they confined themselves to a single letten For tiiey 
often used uz instead of us; and in this form it passed to the 
Alem. I need scarcely mention the con\mon interchange of 
vowels, not only in words derived from another language, but 
in derivatives of the same language; or urge the observation 
of Wachter, that u assumes die form of all the other vowels. 
Perhaps it may be conjectured, that the Moeso-Goths, oc- 
casionally at least, pronounced u like the Germ, diphthong ii, 
which has the sound of Eng» e. 

It greatly strengthens the hypothesis, that m or uz was 
originally the same with ig and ex, that m was used, as an 
affiuc, by the ancient latins, precisely in the same sense. Thus, 
where the Goths said us himinamf from heaven, the Latins 
postponed the preposition, making coelitits, that is, ex coelot 
For us haifiin, ex corde, they used cordicitik, from the heart. 
The very word cor, which is deduced from Gr. jm^JiW, seems 
radically the same with Moes.G. kairto. The difference of 
the initifl letters forms no valid objection ; for it is well known 
that in Isi., the oldest dialect of the Goth, now extant, the 
letters A and k are constantly interchanged. Where the Goths 
said, us waurtim^ the Romans used radicU-uSf by the roots. In 
the same manner they formedfundit-fis, ex fundo ; stirpit-us, a 
stirpe ; meduilit'us,pemt*us, 8cc* V. Ulph. Illustr. Praef. p. 7. 

Fiom the power of the final letter, perhaps we may view 
uz as a sort of intermediate form of the particle between ut 

c 4 
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and m, or as a compound of both, q. uts; especmlly as we 
find tbem conjoined in tUm-gangan^ egredi. 

The Gr. preposition (» has l)een derived from iimi, tke same 
as lixtf, cedo, I quit, yield, or %vfe way. I shall oiriy remark 
the affinity between this and the Goth; verbs which have the 
same signification : A.S. wikran^ Alem. wmC'-aUf utdch'tnf 
Su.G. wik*a^ Isl. vyk-Oy veg^ia^ Germ, wekhren^ cedere. 
Wachter observes that some derive the Germ, verb from Aiuf^ 
w being prefixed. But he hesitates as to this, because vmchen 
signifies to yield as to place, but t&i<v to yield in the way 
of obsequiousness. He prefers deriving it from weg, an ad-* 
verb denoting motion from a place. It is surprising, that, 
for the reason given, he did not think of inverting the etymon. 
For from the figurative use of the Gr* verb, compared with 
the simple sense of the different Goth, synonymes, it would 
seem most probable diat the former is the derivative. 

The variety of Goth, verbs, corresponding in signification 
with the supposed root of c», had suggested the idea, that the 
Gr. preposition might have had its origin from some old Sqr^ 
tfaian'or Gothic word denoting change of place, which ia ad- 
mitted to be die'primary sense of the particle. Moes.G . angs, the 
oldest northern term ngnifying a way, seemed to indicate soma 
affinity, at least to ig. It is also applied to a journey, or to 
the distance to which one goes from any given jp/ffc<. W^s^ 
which appears to acknowledge a cooomon root, denotes 
motion. It might seem to confirm this idea, that as in Isl. 
the verb signifying to give place, has the form of v^^, 
(Verel. Ind.) veg is rendered, via, iter. But it apparently 
derives still greater probability from the use of Germ, w^, 
an adverb denoting motion from a place, and signifying hinc^ 
hide, foris, procul, 8cc. lliis seems to be merely wegy a way, 
used adverbially. Hence A,Sk on weg, ad iter ; on weg ge- 
witan/m iter discedere, abire; weg-faran, iter facere,* aweg 
^bsens, he is avpeg, abest, he is away^ V. Somner. Alem, 
arvuegan reverti, riedire in viam* 



• <• 
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As it iifls been dioiigfat tbat die Aeolic digamraa approach- 
ednearly to tfae'Soimd of W, we have«on]y to suppose that this 
was laid aside in the prononciatioD of wigs, when the Greeks 
began to be more refined. Thus igs, or egs, would remaiui 
which might easily assume the form of i|. It deserres to be 
lemarked that in 6erm.y*and Belg., weg is used to this day in 
composition^ in the same sense as die prepositions s», if, ex; 
UB weg'Hrbnien, to work something awayy weg'bringen, to 
removei tMg-et&n, to haste away; Lndwig. Some of the 
terms seem almost the same, in combination and in signifi^ 
cation, with those used by Ulphiks; with this difference 
only, that weg is used in place of us. Moes.G. m-gar^an^ 
abire, exire, Teut. wegh-gaen^ Germ, weg-^ehen abire; tfs- 
niman tollere, Teut. wegh-nemeUf id ; us-sati^n, emittere, 
weglhsenden abmittere; us-wairpan ejieere, tr^A-aveipm, 
Germ, weg^werffen, abjicere ; usrhlavpanf exilire ; wegh^hopen 
aufugere. 

It may be supposed that Moes.G* wigs^ or some cognate 
term of a similar meanii^, might in course of time, and by 
passing through the months of different tribes, be changed to 
jf . But it must be acknowledged, that we can scarcely sup- 
pose that the Moeso-Goths would so for corrupt their own 
term as to transform it into us* It would b^ necessary to 
take it for granted, that they had borrowed it from some other 
people, after it had been considerably metamorphosed. I do 
iiot thoefore attempt to solve the difficulty : and have merely 
thrown out these ideas, suggested by the etymon of the Gr. 
particle commonly given, and in some degree confirmed by 
anatlogy, as perhaps not unworthy of attention from the ama- 
teur% of philological research ; and proceed to take a com- 
parative view of the Gr« and Goth, prepositions, without pre- 
suming to determxne the origin of either. For it ought ever 
to be remembered, that etymology, although a field which by 
its fairy prospects invites to the most ample and bewitching 
jrange, is, from the remoteness of the objects presented to 
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view, and by reason of the mbt of agi^s in which they are fre- 
quently involved, often QvcafMibie of being iUuminated by the 
unclouded ray of demonstration* 

9 

1. The primary idea attached to u, •{» is that of place Uft 
or qmUed. * And a voice, quam ns hinUnam, came from 
heaven ;' Mar. 1 . U . tyivtr* he sm u^m$mu That which l^t 
or quitted its flace-"'^ voice ; the plau jrui^^ed-^eaven. 
Let us for a moment substitute wigs or voegs as the pre* 
position, throwing away the digamma. A voice came;-*the 
commencement of its t0i^^*-4ieaven.-*-' Joseph also went up 
ns Galeilaiaj us baurg Naxaraithf from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth ;' Luk. 2. 4. ht wlKm* V. Ulph. IUustr« p. 
43. It is also, like f»> as applied to place in relation to the 
Blind, used in the sense of with. * Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, m aUamma hairtin theinamma, with all thy heart, 
gah us allai saiwalai theinai, and with all thy soul,' &Cp 
Mar. 12* 50.. iS #>«« lif tut^U^ 0*4 v, mm^ {( ihn rSk ^;^i$f 
&c. It indeed still retains its primary sense here. For^ u 
it is operative love alone that is reqidred or accepted, the 
thing whicb leaves the heart, in its actings ad extra, or in 
the proofs of its previous existence there, is love. 



2. It is applied to ^tiii«. *fi» rS hhniv imx^^rtf ; ^ be 
went away after supper.' He went away y^-from what he 
took his iroy—- supper. — * And as Jesus passed by, he saw a 
man which was blind, us gabaurtbaijfrom his birth ;' Job. 
9- 1- f» 7ViTif(««— Mesus knew, us frumstjuj from the be- 
ginning, who they were that believed not.' V^uh tJuaama 
mekif *from that time many of his disciples went back;' 
Job. 8. 64. 66. f{ d^xfry^U r^imt^^^AU these have I 
kept, us jutidai meinai, from my youth up ;' Mar. 10. 20. 

3. It denotes change of state or situation* '£| u^nn^ 9r«« 
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;u^, ' out of peace to go to war/ The idea suggealed by 
wigs or W€gs would apply here. T|^ act, going to war ;*- 
the way of gotji^.— ^rwhat they go from^-^peace. It has 
been observed, that the Gr. preposition frequently denotes 
eminence, or distinction ; as what is taken from a number 
generally possesses qualities superior to the rest ; thus, i£««- 
ifiTHf eximius, chosen yrom among.' Dunbar's Exerc. Ua is 
4ised in the same sense. ^ He called to him his disciples, and 
gawaljands m in toa/i6, choosing of them twelve, &c.; Luk. 
6. 13. Ux^iifMf4i uw «vr#n The phrase is retained in Scot.^ 
making allowance for the different form of the preposition ; 
SDoUand oai, aeiecting^^— ^?«s us thizai managein, ' one of 
4be multitude ; Mar. 9* 1 7* t&hcri i^Xu. The passage is 
««oderod by Luther, Einer am dem volck, 

4. It denotes the materiaU of which any thiqg is made* 
Hm^Mv U xv^^9 ' ^ ^^P ^^ gold.'—' He spat on the ground, 
and guwaurhta fani us thamma xpaiskiddra, made clay of 
^e spittle ;' Job. 9. 6. i» t£ nUf^mtH* 

It may be added, that b frequently denotes origin, as re* 
feiving to the place of birth, This^ indeed, is merely a pe^ 
ciUiar restriction of die primary sense of the particle. But 
jifc deserves particular attention, as illustrative of the intimate 
connexion betwieen f» and u$. Us OaUUaia, ' out of Gali- 
lee ariseth no prophet ; Job. 7* 52. l» ti% Vm^nTmimg. V . also 
'verae 41. And in verse 42. it is said, ' Christ cometh %is 
fraiwa Daaeidis, of the seed of David, and, us Bethlaihaim 
weihsn, out of the town of Bethlehem ;*Uru w^ftmrn Amiiii, 
xmi mwi Bii4Aiv». It has been observed, that t», ' in certain 
phnibes, and widi names of places, is often used as synony- 
moos with mwl, 'both denoting the place quitted.' Dunbar, 
p. 190. We have a proof in the words last quoted, as in 
SBEDy other passages, that $ts is fised for both. 
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In a dimilar sense it denotes what springs or grows from 
something else. * No man eat fruity us thttSy ofy or ftoxxx off; 
thee hereafter forever;' Mar. 11. 14. i» ««v/ 



1. In composition, Vsy like f»^ retains its original meaning. 
f Into whatsoever city, in-gangaith, tlwi^^c^rh, ye enter, and 
they receive you not, fis-gangandanSy ^txiimt, going out in^ 
to the streets/ 8cc. Luk. 10. 10. Sometimes with the addi* 
tion of ti^, as signifyingybrcr^; as, Us^angands tit; Matt. 2ft 
75. ' going out/ }fyx^my l^tt, 

Alem. nZ'crepiSy effoderis,is formed like MoeSwG. m-grab- 
an effodere ; uz-hoben, levare, like us-haffan id. ; uzi-tripptm 
ejectam, like us-dreiban ejicere ; uz^kakangan, egredi, like 
us'gangan id. ; uz-sentit, foras mittit, like tis-sandjan^ emit- 
tere ; uz-nurft jactum^ like us-wairpan ejicere, &c. fcc. 

2. Sometimes it is used intensively. * They were, vsagidai, 
sore afraid / Mar. 9. 0. exactly corresponding to %x^JUi m 
the Gr. — ^ I came not to destroy the law,— -but us-fullfanf 
to fulfill ; Matt. 5. 17. adimplere, finem facere, Lye. The 
Or. word is ^^nfirccu^^Us-geisnodedun, obstupuerunt^ ' Aey 
Vfere affrighted/ Mar. 16. 5. ^t$eiftSn$n(tetf, from » inten- 
sive, and Ufiiuf paveo.— •' That they may be us4auhanaij 
made perfect; Joh. 17. 23. from us and taujan to do; 
rtTiXuttfiiw. To this agrees Germ, aiuhmachen, perficere, 
q. to make out, to finish ; aus-spaehen explorare, to spy out ; 
aus^erwehlt eximius, what is waiFd, or cbqsen in preference to 
others. 

3. It has also a privative sense. Moes.G. kiusan sigmfies 
to choose ; with the preposition prefixed, to reject. ' The 
stone which the builders us-kusun, rejected / Luk. 20. 17* 
Here it is used like iirl. The word in Gr. is ttw$i»m/i4mr»9. 
V. also chap. p. 23. Mar. 8. 3K Lukan signifies to lockj 
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m-lukcn to open. ^ Us^uhan, to open die bKud eyes;' Job. 
lO.fil. 

As Alem. burger sigaifies civb^ tuJ^urget is civis extai* 
neus ; ttS'lude-AetMei foreigners^ homms negative aiid lemUi 
LaU Barb. leudi, homines. Germ. auB^ihun to do; au»* 
streichen delere^ from au$ and streichen to strike. 

I shall t>nly addy thatin Alem. uxtt/B, nzzan, vzzana signify 
extra, like Gr. i{«». Uz, in the modem Saxon, still carrel- 
ponds to er. 

*£f. Lat. In, 

 

This preposition has been derived from the verb, Itfj inUf, 
or invfu, to clothe, and tbencfe to cover ; ' q. the cbUher, oh 
verer, and, by generalizing this idea, container or compre- 
henier^ In order to obtain die idea of comprehensitmy there 
nwt be rather a violent transition from that of clothings 
such at we cannot conceive » rude people to make ; for such 
must be the state of every people, when they form those 
winged words which are indispensably necessary in a very 
early stage of social intercourse. \ would prefer the etymon 
given by Lennep, from ufu sum. 

1 . The general idea, primarily conveyed by the preposition, 
is that of the place in which any object presently is or exists. 
This gives the most simple idea of containing or compre^ 
fkmding. Is the question asked. Where is the place of such a 
person i that is, his t^ fA«i, where he is ; the answer may be, 
that he is l» it^mx§fi, that he resides or is there, Jerusalem 
being the city that contains him. We find, indeed, that ifr, 
which may be viewed as the contraction of the infinitive, 
and bi, were used by the poets for 1^. Both are met with in 
Homer, fir may have been the ancient form of the particle. 
We may suppose it to have been secondarily applied to state 
or condition y by a slight transition from the idea of place. 
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'£f iwiifiu A^p foane, Thucyd. i. e. to be in a sdte of power ; 
—power the peculiar mode or character of being^^^'Kr mrim 
^ttUf accusariy file. It is dso applied to time. The sub- 
stantive verb seems to answer h^e at least fully as well as 
hfvm, 'ep rwfiiif hnkn, He did it during the truce ;-«»the 
truce beir^t existing^ or enduring^ while he did it- 

But perhaps it may be deduced from the old verb w, 
whence Jfu, eo, also venio ; infinitive fiMi. It is singular, that 
although this verb is compounded with all the other prepo^ 
sitions, it does not appear with Iv ; as if it had been meant to 
intimate, that the preposition itself, being formed from the 
verb, could not, with propriety, be prefixed. It cannot be 
viewed as denoting motion towards a place, for this is more 
consonant to the signification of tki but rather the terminal 
tion or rendt of this motion, which we express by saying, dtaft 
a person has come to a particular place (which is another 
sense of the verb), or referring to the place which rcGetves 
him, or the recipient object. It may be supposed to have 
been primarily applied to objects capable of motion. This 
will include most of the examples given in illustration of 

Irvwr. 

1. As to place.— '£y rS Juf imtfifyr^y ' she sat in die 
house;' Job. 11. 20. The state— sitting ; the recipient— 
the house; as contrasted with what is said of Martha, in the 
same verse, that she went out.^'^KmfHimm h ^ tb$xviii^ * he 
descended into the pool;' Job. 5. 4. The act, goi^*-- 
he went down ; temuHatiom of this act, the place to which 
he came, or the recipient,— the pool.— '£A#iiy h 'Ex?idK * to 
come into Greece. The act, coming ; that to which he tame^ 
recipient after his coming, — Greece. 

S. As applied to time. '£y itrrm ifu^mn mimhigxwnf^ he mil 

die within seven days ; JEIippocrat. Tiie events— death ; the 
period within which it arrives or comes, seven days. 

It might seem to be a confirmation of this etymon^ that 
the meaning of A.S. innan is, to enter ; Syththan he i/malh. 
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postquam ilia ihgressa fUerit; Boet. ^2. 1. Teut. inn-en 
also figiuSes to put in, to bring ih, to gather, to receive ; as 
it 18 still said ii^ Scotlatid, to iA ihe crop. In Isl. tbe se- 
condary sense of inna is to repay, to Yecdmpense the labours 
of another, q. to give him an opportunity of gathering in 
what he has sown. But it is uncertain whether the Goth. 
Verb may not have been formed from the preposition. The 
learned Ihre, indeed, derives the preposition from the verb, 
(Gl. Suio.G. vo. Inncy p.9B9 ;) HornfeTooke, frbni Moes.G. 
and A.S. inna^ which he says, ' means uterus, viscera, venter, 
interior pars corporis.* A.S. inna occurs in the sense of 
uterus; innoth more frequently, and as bearing the otiier 
senses mentioned. There is not, however, the slightest proof 
that Moes.G. inna was ever used in this sense ; but rather 
the contrary. For in Luk. 1. 1 1 ; 2. 21. where innothe in the 
A.S. version denotes the uterus, wamba is used by Ulphilas. 
Moes.G. inna merely signifies intus, within ; and is evidently 
a derivative from the preposition in. 

Without confining myself to the more original senses of the 
particle, or attempting to accommodate them to any particu* 
lar etymon ; I shall state die more common significations of 
h, and show the analogy between these, and those in which in 
occurs. 

It may be previously remarked, that Goth, in sometimes 
assumes the form of inuh; u or uh being frequently added, 
eupkoniae causa, to verbs, adverbs, and prepositions. Inuh 
also occurs, with a pronoun subjoined, in an adverbial form. 

1. Moes.G. in is used in the same manner widi iv in re- 
gard to place. * It giveth light to all that are in thamma 
razna, in the house ;' Matt. 5. 15. if r? •;«/«. — *That ye may 
glorify your Father whidh is, in himiitaniy in heaven^' ver. 16. 
iw r47s •v^ttftf. When in denotes place in A.S., on is subjoin- 
ed. * He cast down the pieces of silver, in on the tempel, 
io the temple;' Matt, 27. d. In Alem. in has tbe same 
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sense. Ith kuse Cotes, in jiomo Ikip GL Keron. In de9 
rihhe$ hose, in cujus regai Ubernaculo; ld« ProL p. 17. iu 
IsL ^d Su.G. f 18 the preposition sigmfying in* By tfao 
vulgar in Scotland this mode is^ very common^ before a con^ 
sonant. Thus i* the house, for in the house, £' the door, for 
in the door, 8cc« 

9. It is applied to tirt^. * And Mary arose, in thaim dor 
gtfm, in those days ;' Luk. 1. 39* t^ T«iV if^t^Mi T«vr«if.— ^ 
' Many widows were in Israel, in daga HeleiinSf in the days 
of Elias ;' Luk. 4« 25. u r^r^ ifii^cuf 'H?U$v. — ' The sabbath^ 
in-xmandin, was, or being, past;' Mar, l6« 1. front t» and 
zcisan to be ; corresponding to )»«yiy«^sFv ; i. e. being through^ 
for the Gr. and Goth, words are analogous in their form- 
ation. A.S. in thetid, ineo tempore; Bed. Hist. 2. 3. 
Alem. in id. Thar er lag giborgan in Sunnatidag in mor* 
gan ; ^ Where he lay interred till Sunday morning ;' Otfrid. 
In sinen dagon, in his days; Id. 1. 17* 

3. *£f is sometimes used for ik ; as f y xK''^ ^ivuf, for ii$ 
X**^^f io manus cadere; Homer. Thus also tit is rendered 
by Moes.G. f/t« * And thou be cast in karkara, into 
prison ;' Matt. 6. 25. us f 9A«»iv.-^' And not that thy whole 
body shonld be cast, in gaiannan, into hell ;' ver. 29« u$ 
yifVF«y. Sometimes for tis as signifying ad; Luk. 5. 32. ^ to 
call sinners, in idreiga, to repentance; us fitrdumf. 

4. The Gr. preposition is used in the sense of inter. '£* 
•Ti if, inter quos erat ; Homer. So also Moes.G. in. * Bless- 
ed art thou tit quinom, zmong women;' Luk. 1. 28. hyvmil/f. 
— -^ I send you forth as lambs, in midumai wiilfe, amopg 
wolves.' Luk. 10. 3. literally, in the midst of wolves; in 
perfect consonancy to the structure of the Gr. phraseology^ 
h fiiTf AvK#y.— ^ I say—to every man that is, in izwis, amou^ 
vou;' Rom. 12. 3. iy vuTu 
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5. *Zf b 6aplaiiied as fligoif^og «yMi4i9^ in lh» phrase, h 
Itturm Aiu, apucl ae esse i. e. neotis coiupoteiii esse ; Scapul. 
In this sense it is used Luk. 15. 17- Quimans in sis, ^ coming 
Co hiiMelf.' lo the Gr. however the jirepaaition is ik. 

6. ^EtiQccun inike sense of per. Scapula refers to Heb. 1*1. 
* Godf«rhfith apokep to Wi ^ v^ff hy the Son.' Goth, in is 
used in 4he aane aenae. * To give knowledge of salvatiqn— 
in 4^lHafraw0mrht€ ize, by die remission of their sins ; Luk« 

1 • 77 ; y m^pwn lifM^iflff «vfwr» 

7. '£' denotes the efficient cause. ' Jesus— 'Was led, in 
akmiH^ iy ihe Spirit into the wilderness;' JLiuk. 4. 1. p rS 

» 

8. Tim instrumental cauMe. 'I indeed baptise you, mi wafaii^ 
t€ith water; but he shall baptise ynu, in ukmin wiiflmma, 
with the holy Ghost;' Mar. 1. 8. iy v}«T«y— i» nvfvpBn «y/f. 

> 9« 'fl'> rad MoesJQ. tn, both denote the smrUmousamne. 
' Pof they ifaink that they shall be heard, influumnrdfiinjfaf 
their muob speaking ;' Matt* 6. 7- v fjT ir«AvA«y«y(. 
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10* The impulsive cause is marked by Goth, in, where iii^ 
is used in the Gr. * He knew that, in neithis,for envy they 
lind deliventd him ;' ttML «7. 18. )a f #m«» » ilso Mar. 6. 
17. SS; 16.10; Jofc. r. 13. 

11. In denotes thejbuiioaifie, also put Cor )<i^. ' The sahr 
liath was maik> in mam, for man, nnd not mao, in sabbatr 
odapSf for the sabbath;' Mar. £. 27. 

1€. It has been observed, that U with a substantise some- 
tioMa^fbrMBanadjeotiye; as, 'Hia wovd, h ItadW {», was with 
power ;' Ijik. 4. 32. in waldttftga was, Ulphil. ; from waJdun 
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doniinari; i. e. ' His word was powerful.' This phraseolor 
gy corresponds to h ivfdf^ti ufm, formerly mentioned. 

The duplication of the letter n, in this particle, forms an 
adverb signifying intrOy intns, within. Atgangands inn, 
< entering in ;' Matt. 9. 25. also Mar. 15. 43. and Luk. 1. IS. 
In all these places it corresponds to the Gr. verb compounded 
ivith the preposition, — u9%^x^fiM. Sometimes, however, the 
preposition has double ti, but with a change of its meaning. 
* The soldiers led him away, inn anagardis, itUp the hall ;' 
Mar. 15. 16. Here fV« is used in the Gr., signifying wUhin. 

In composition, 1 . cv ' retains ihe same ppwer as in its 8imr 
pie state.' This observation holds in regard to Goth, in ; . as, 
ingatigan, to go in, to enter ; insaiyuhan, intueri, from in^ 
and miqukatiy to see; irUandjan comburere, from in auc^ 
tandjdn to bum, &c« It is the same in Alem. 

2. '£», in composition, is used intensively, as in i^^(<^«r^«4, 
graviler intermioari, o^#fi«$, expavefactas, pertecritus. In 
has this effect in Alem. InedSie kind, pcaeoobilis puer, 
Otfrid; from the same origin with A.S< aedel nobilis; /n- 

Jiulen persentire, thoroughly to feel; Id. V. Schiller, p. 481, 
482. 

3. like Lat, in, it changes the .sense of the word to which 
it is prefixed ; as inwita, iuscius; from iu and witan scire. 
V. Lye. Sotberg thinks that it ought to be read unwitans; 
Vlph. Illust. p. 27* But besides thisy we have inrwindans, 
injusti, Matt. 5. 45, and inrmnditltOy injustilia, Job* 7. 18; 
A.S. incuths ignotus, from in and cutbs notus. Alem. eiu 
had the same power; as in ein-gilih, and ein-lihhanj dissimi- 
lem, Gl. Kerob.; in mod^n Germ..9ii^/eicA,' inbintan sol- 
vere, to unbind; itAUmten di^plic^re^ .from> in and blamkm 
please. 
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It assumes the form of innaf when the word to which it is 
prefixed denotes a state of rest or residence within : as^ inna" 
kunths domesticas, Matt. 10, 25. 6r. ^Uixx^'^ from inna and 
cunths notusy q. one known within. Innathro also signifies 
kiwardly. Matt. 7. 15. corresponding .to %icttUf\ and from 
within, Mar. 7. 21. the translation of iV^^y. 

Alem. hmQy inanay and innanay signify intro, within, Kero ; 
innan intra, Otfrid. Innan theru brttsti, intra pectus ; Id. 
lib. ii: c. 21. 12. Inathen viscera, innethron visceribus; 
like A.S. ifmotke, Eng. inwards. Innana signifies infra, un- 
derneath ; Germ, innen retains its simple meaning. Wachter, 
in vc, ingeniously remarks that'thb is maxime intus, procul a 
superficie. 

Alem. in resiembles Gr. |y, which joined with a noun in he 
dative, has the character of an adverb, (as u o-wvin, 8eri6}. 
Thus in tit£afx>it, revera, literally, in truth; in uuara, id. 

In Germ, it has assumed the form of ein ; as eingang for 
inganc, entrance ; einfati for invarty a door, that by which 
one fares in^ or enters. This preposition retains its ancient 
form in Belg. in, in, within. It is the same in composition; 
inbiaazen, t6 blow in, to inspire ; inbrecken, to break in ; iu" 
gaan, to enter, whence ingang entrance, 8cc. 

In has had the same force in (si., as appears from its deri- 
vatives and compounds. Jnn intro; mn/iTi intra, intrinsecus; 
innan ad, adintns; inra, intus, inre interior, instr intimus; 
inne domus, itmbve incola; innan lands, intra regionem. 
Innay sem^iteili ingredi vel ordiri, Sw. begynna, Verel. Ind. ; 
f'^quio, G. Andr. Wachter views A.S. gynn-an, Germ, ginn- 
en, as formed by contraction from the more simple word still 
found in Isl., q. ge^nnan. This seems doubtful, however; as 
^ (gjf and not the mutable letter G, sounded J, is the initial 
letter in ginnan, with the preposition prefixed, du-ginnan, 
as used by Ulphilas. Junius derives it from gan or gen 
ire ; especially as, in Theotisc^ anageng b used for anagin 
^itium. 
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As Isl. iw-a signifies to enter on n difcpura^f 9Dd w given 
119 synoDymous with inquio^ it may b^ reniarVed> by the way^ 
that the analogy between the Lat, word, and the term* u»d iu 
different dialecte of the Goth, in the same pen^e, i» very sin- 
gqlfu-. Inquio, which is a defective verb, bw apparently 
characters of high antiquity, retajping the marka of tr^na- 
mission from another langui^e. Inquit, which is very fre* 
quently used by Roman wnti^rs, be^r» P^t wemW«ncc tq 
Moes.G. quith-eith (from qnith-nn dicere), to A.S, ctp^ht 
(Vf Matt. 7, «1.) also cowfA, from ira^A^w, a^eih-^n. Wft 
may also refer to Moes.O* quath AiAt, A|em. qiU$ diciaj 
ymV dicit, gwt die, quad ih dixj, gAviW*^ dicjt, quad disUt 
(Old E. quoth) from queth-en, qhued-an. This gWii^ th^ 
strongest groupds of presumption th^i^ tlie fjit. verb, if ^ot 
originally in the form of qnio^ quh,quitin T^diciiUy ibe safw 
with the Goth.; especially as the Jattpr svn^W^a appem* 
with the proposition prefixed^ as enqu^tk-iUt ingmd^^^ »es- 
popdere, to speak again ; whence inqtmd rec^^bf^, CHfridi 
inchit, refertur, corr^pondet, Not|ter. 

in occurs iq Isl. m various cop^pound wofda; ^^ insigfa 
obsignare ; , inbyrdis intra nav^m; innafna t^ confi^e^ %• e« 
to take in^ cattle trespassing in the corp fields, ^c. 

In Su.G. the particle is i|sed adverbially, wa lbr«, or in 
composition. Inm. iptus, imqn intra, infiirlig, ipteiwa; 
ga in intrare ; in/all ipvasio ; iukomt reditus ; ndaenda, ad« 
venire ; inkduj iiiducefe, %^^ 

Tbe composition of ^Ww seem^uiicerti^in; and, from the 
the use of the aspirate, it may s^m doubtful if it has aiqr affi- 
ni^ to or. But it iptty deserve nottn^, that, as fe aa we can 
judge from the niost appi^pt apecimepa pf the Goth., it but 
been viewed as |i derivative from the prepositiw^ For Ulr 
philas-transbt^ *im%% by imik* Ah i^wh this, ^ For ibia 
cau!ie, shall a man leitve father ^d mother ;' Mar« 10. 7 • 
fWsy T»T« This is equiv^ent to in tl^m^ l^k» 4. 18* ' Imt 
cause he hath anointed me;' •S twtiu 
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CHAPTER V- 

Of '£sri and K^ri. 

It seems undoubtedly the same preposition that occurs in 
most of the Gotli. languages, although \tithout the initial 
vowel, and interchanging b and p as the consonant. Moe^.O. 
bi, A-S. bi, big, be, Alem. bi,pi, Su.O. bi, be, Germ, bey, 
Belg. by. Ihre supposes that Su.G* bi at length assumed 
the form of txn, and then of mid* 

The verb i^if, signifying to M'ofk, to handle, to follow, has 
been given as the probable root. Hence iri has been viewed 
as properly meaning obfett pressed, adhered to, or object 
touched closely. As 6i is the most ancient and raoflft general 
form of the Goth, particle, we may perhaps indulge the con^ 
Jecture, that the Pelasgi, before they took possession of 
Greece, pronounced the consonant in common with the 
neighbouring tribes as /9, or that the preposition had some such 
form as iCi or ebi. If the leading idea conveyed by the term 
be that of pressing, might we not trftce it to Cik vis, robur ; oi^ 
rather to the second aorist of the verb itJUt, vim affefo, utEeo, 
••/««ff whence iCi might be cut oif ? 

On the supposition, that bi of the northern nations had ft 
Goth, root, it certainly would be vain to look for it, where 
Home Tooke seems assured he has found it, in byth the third 
person singular of the imperative of A.S. beon, to be'j Div. 
I^url. I. 402. For, besides the difficulty of applying this 
part of the substantive verb in the various senses of be or by\ 
byth is itself a variation from the common form of the verb 
in this mood, which is A; and rarely occurs, not being found 
ki Lye's Dictionary, but merely in the Grammar prefixed. It 
also appears unreasonable to view Ai as an abbreviation from 
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bythj as the A.S. preposition sometimes assumes t(i^ 
form of bigj which it could not borrow from this term. 
NoWj this form of the preposition would indicate affinity 
to some verb of which b^ constituted the radical part ; a 
big-aUf to inhabit, to occupy, to possess, by-an id.; whence 
by, bye, a habitation, or place occupied, Isl. by, praedium, 
pagus. If we should suppose this verb to be the root, its 
general sense would correspond to the Goth, prepositions, 
perhaps as closely as that of pressing, adhering, or follozc^ 
ing does to (he significations of Iwt. Nor can it be denied 
that it conveys an idea nearly allied to tliat attached to the 
Gr. preposition. 

'£9-i is applied to place; to time; and to numbers. But, 
as it has been observed concerning this term, that it assumes 
a greater variety of meanings than any other preposition, 
and is substituted for many others, as for k«t«c, ?r«^«, ^fT«, 
&c. ; it may be remarked, that Goth, bi, be, or pi, is used 
not only for yi, but with a similar latitude. 

1. It denotes motion, or rest upon. ' Whosoever sludl 
smite thee, bi taihswon theina kinnu, on thy one cheek ;* 
Matt. 5. Sg. f^ri rnf itlUf ov 0-<«y«y«i. The act, striking ;— 

object possessed, or occupied, in striking, — the cheek 

^ Thou walkest not, bi friathwai, according to charity,' or 
' love,-' Rom. 14. 15. The motion — walking; the line to 
be occupied in walking, that which we ought to possess,—* 
love. The particle in Gr. is x^trei. 

It is applied to time, ' I will destroy this temple, — and 
bi thrins dagans, in three days I will build another;' Mar. 
14. 58. used for i^ii in Gr. — Bi quheila niundon, * about 
the ninth hour;' Matt. 27* 46. corresponding to srt^i. it 
is often used adverbially in relation to time. Bi the, * When' 
he had ended all his sayings;' Luk. 7. 1* for Is-i/, postquam* 
A.S. be and bi denote Utae. Be Cnutes daege cinges ; Ca* 
nuti die, i. e, Canuto regnaute ; I^e. Bi thaem faedler 
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HJiendim; Vivcnte jWitre; Bed. 2. 5. Mem. bi has the 
same application^ Bijaron q\iimt er iu heim ; Post aimos 
Visitabit vobis ; Otfr. I. 27. 66. It b also used as. signi- 
fying, per, pro, propter, de, ex, ad. V. Schiker. As an 
adverb it has the sense of /ere, nearly, almost. 

It may perhaps be viewed as a proof . that bi is used to 
denote numbers^ that it occurs in Joh. 10. 3. in this form ; 
' He calleth his sheep, bi ttamin^ by name ;' A.S. be na- 
man ; Gr. ««t Ufitm i one name following^ or occupying 
the place of another. A.S. be is obviously used in this 
sense. Be endebyrdnym gereht ; Per ordinem narravit; 
Gn Dial. *2. 35. ap. Lye. He sette word be worde ; Ex- 
pressit verbum de verbo j Boet. Procsm. i. e. one word 
after another. 

2. Close upon. * And when he was come near, he be- 
held the city, and gaigrof* bitko, wept over it ;' Luk. 19- 
41. Gr. isri. The act— -weeping ; the object which closely 
occupied tears— Mhe city. Ofer is the preposition used in 
the A.S. version* '£«-# occurs in a similar sense in Luk. 
23. 29* wherfe the A.S. version has ofer. But that of UU 
philas is defective here. It is also used in the sense of for^ 
as the translation of Gr* v«f(, signifying, in behalf of. Jah 
bidjaiih bi thans usthriiUandans izms ; * And pray ^br them 
who despitefully use you ;' Matt. 5. 44. Here persecutors 
are represented as the object which prayer respects, on 
which the mind presses in the performance of the duty. 

He wrote, bi miky ofmtf Joh. 5. 46. Uf^i is used in Gf./ 
he me in the A.S. version. The action, — writing ; the sub- 
ect possessed, or that which occupied the mind of the wri- 
ter,<^->the person designed by the pronoun me. The same 
idea of closeness seems conveyed by an expression which 

• The preterite of greit-an^ where we have the most ancient proof of the 
we of the Scctt. Terfo to greets t9 weep aloud, to cry ; pret grot, 
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iimnediately datotes the liiediuln of sttstemifice to imil, 
viewed net merely as an atiMmil, but as rin iiileHectual 
bebg. ^ Mm Hveth not. In hhdb* atnanOf he H^m fti- 
fff by bread tkfne, but bi all wattrde Goihs^ M iNhtl ftfmti 
et¥, by every AVord of God ; Luk. 4« 4. In A.8. bi hlafe 
anutn^ ac of aeleuin Oodes worde. Hie thing aflaertdd^—- 
Man lives ; that occupied for life, not bread alone. 

A*S. bi and be signiQr juxta, prope, close npon^ hard by. 
Bi occnfs in this sense, Matt. 4. 18. in tbe Rashworth 
MS. of the A.S. version, when it is said that Jesns walked 
2^ the sea of Galilee. /V. Lye in vo.-- 'Aiem. bi haben de>- 
tinere, retinere, q. to hold or occupy closely ; jn-hepiduy de- 
tentio ; pi-hapari, continens. Su.G. be-halla retinefe ; fte- 
wisia adesse, to be present, i. e. close by, occupying the 
nearest place. Teut.fry-voegAenadjungere, addere; by-worp- 
en adjicere. 

3. Motion <firectfed tqfdn or against. ' If thoo^^r^mem- 
berest tfaAt thy brOfh^ hath otight> bi thuk-, against tbee ;' 
Matt. 5. 23. ««r«, A.9r. agen, 

'E^}, it is well known, i^ nsed adtrerbiaHy; a» in the 
phrase It' Axithtm<^ vere, truly. Moes.G. bisunjaiy com- 
pounded of 6t and sutga Veritas, faas the same signification. It 
occurs for iA«lflff, Matt. 26. 73. 8cc. Bi thamma, secun- 
dum haec, thus ; bi thatei, qu5d, beeatise^ &c. A.S. be is 
used m the same manner. Be Jitllan, plene, penitus* Be 
mllanj ultro. Alem. pi'-mutrte, revera ; pi-uuruhiiy merito. 

In composition, it most frequently beHrs tbe s^lse of dr- 
cum. As it has been observed of hti, that in its compomxi 
Btate it either * signifies tfmi, or moboB directed tfon $' we 
find bi used in a similar manner. Bi-mnaitf * he inointed 
mine eyes;' Job. 9* H* csrixciot.— A.S. bi-libban, sustentari, 

* lUs gfres as the Enf. word ioafik Us eariftit form. 
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^to^ebifixriiipan;* SoiiMir^ NMemi mmk hi maetiii-' 
Ubhttk ; Jmie»loraiii kcte at plmiiiitni MBtabtBiilnr. Is 
the ibllowbg {Hwtages il signifies iMtbo dmded nfion. 
' And unto 70U that heer, ti^awkada, tkall in<ire be gifen/ 
or, be added, or dtedp Mar. 4. S4. i. e. UessHiga ahdU be 
heaped on you in soccdBooti.-*^' And when the iood arose, 
the stream hi-tiagiinf heat nsbntlj spen lliat house ;' Lak* 
6. 48. from bi atid Uiguanf ire, vadere^^— fij^^Mrari, ' she 
hath wiped my feet with die hiirs of her head;' Luk. 7. 44. 

Perhaps we oMy view the frequent use of it, iti the s^we 
of cireum, as m proof that it generatlj inchides the idea of 
cfatemsi or approximatiort* For drcmn properly respects 
that which is so pressed tqnm as to be completely snt roa n d 
ed, efeiy portion of the adjacent spoce being oecufikd or 
possessed. Thus in Job. 10^ £4. ^ Tbea birruHmm tna Jtp^ 
daieiSf the Jews came raond aboQt>' or, ' sornMnded him 'y 
Gr. UUxtt^h Any shut him up on every side.^ 

Alem. bi has the same meaning in composition^ as, bp- 
siuTitun, drcnmdedenmt ; hi^tkumeny ampkctt y btfangef^ 
id. ; pi'htdsida, nupiexmn, i. e. having the atms close «qN»i 
or round the nedc; whence to kals, Scot, hawse^ to em- 
brace. StkG* be-fsiengi obsesses, from he wnifaenga cons- 
piehendere, (Teut. by^anghen) be^sUiUaf circiMwriderey ob- 



Before leaving this preposition, it may be remarked that 
the Goth, verb, viewed as probably its root, has evidently 
been of generd use among the northern national has ad^ 
ttitted of a great variety of appiieatioiis, and has had » tw* 
merous progeny, ft has, indeed, assumed diifefent forms. 
But they are only variations of one common term ; as A.S. 
ijNin, b^-^oiy bjfeg-eHf beg-anf Moes.G. oasMm, Su^G. bo^. 
boHif btHiy Isl. by^f bfgg-^f Afem. big-en, bvt-tn, Germ. 
bau-en, Belg. bozc-^n ; signiryiirg to prepare, which some 
view as the primary meaning ; to build ; to inhabit, occupy, 
or poness; to exercise; to practise; to perambulate; to 
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place ; to manure; to till ; to obaenre; to serve; to worilup; 
to clotbe ; to repair. That A.S« beg^^n, to bead, i^ radi- 
cally the same with big'On to build, to inhabit, &c* appears 
from this, that beg-an is used in the latter senses by A.S. 
writers, as well as in the former ; and Smuner, in part of the 
explanation which he gives of the term, seems to mark the 
transition from the literal sense to what may be viewed as 
the figurative ;— ^ to take in hand, earnestly to bendy to be 
diligent about/ As the verb in Su.G. signifies preparare, 
instruere, I am much disposed to think that, in A.S. and 
some of the cognate dialects, it also signified to make pro> 
vision for the sustenance of the body. The vestiges of this 
sense seem to remain in A.S. big-leofan cibare, pascere/ to 
nourishi to feed; in big'Wiste and big-leofa convictus, 
cibus, ' food, victuab, meat, provision, by which life is sus- 
tained;^ Somner* To these correspond Alem. bidden put- 
mentum ; Teut. by-leven convivere, by-levinghe ususfruc*- 
tus, vulgo vitaUa; Kilian. Thqr are evidently formed from 
in, by, bigf as a part of die verb signifying to prepare ; and 
leqfa life, as being that by which life is supported. * Al« 
though the Moe8.G. and A.S. terms, from which the £iig» 
word loaf has derived its name, have a different orthogra<> 
phy from those which denote life ; yet, if we judge by ana* 
logy, we may suppose that the latter b the origin of the 



• Jmiiiis a&d IhrelMTe both remarked the resembliEuice between Moe^G. 
ftoH-ORt Sii.6. hu-a, (the latter signifying not only to bnild, but to repair,) 
and Gr. fiinf, obstnio^ obtmo, as applied to the stopping of chinks. Ferfaaps 
there it as much reason for supposing some affinity between the Gotlu reifo^ 
as apparently signifying the provision made for the support of life, and jSm^ 
life, /l4»-«v tito ; especially as fii0t is also explained yictus, annona ; item, bona, 
lacukates ; et gdncisUter, xes ad Titam neeessariae; ScspuL Sooner icndera 
big-leiifaf cibii% annona. Hm Vi Teib in the pret has tsito. Run. Ion. 
GranL IsL p. 100. BUg not only signi6es vita, but arcus, a bow, as explained 
by some wnten» who derive it from fifu, via, rdbur, because of the exertioo 
nccessaiy in bending it But h would certainly indicate more affinity to A. SL 
S%-^ flectere, jncorrare^ whence in one of its UNrms, Ae Bog. tenn bow. 
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ibrmer, bread beiog die stiiff of life ;. esiieciaUy as other 
terms were applied to food which have been formed ac* 
cording to this idea. 

I hesitate if A.S. big-an, as signifying ;to bay, is not to b^ 
viewed as originally the same word. We have examples of far 
greater obliquity, than that the idea of possession or occupa^ 
lion should be extended to purchase, this being frequently 
the means of it, as one buys in order to possession. C.B. 
piau and biau both denote possession J hence mi biau, meura 
est; Boxhorn. 

This verb has many derivatives, some of which seem to 
confirm the idea of its being the root of the particle. What 
is the idea suggested by A.S. big-siandan, stare cum ali* 
quo, to support one ; but that one keeps so close to another^ 
that both, as it were, occupy the same place I Eg bi in Isl. 
is the first person sing, of tlie indicative ; paro, praeparo ; 
habito. The verb assumes a different form m the infinitive, 
which is bua. This more nearly resembles Moes«6. batman; 
but as it occurs only in the infinitive^ we cannot determine 
the form of the rest of the verb. From the Isl. verb we 
have not only by, a habitation, but byamot, conventus civi* 
um, the meeting of those who occupy in company; bya* 
markf totius pagi possessio et fundus intra limites ; bygd, 
rus ; by-lagf lex civilis, the same with A.S. bielage, whence 
Eng. by-law, that is, a village*law, the law made by those 
who occupied one place* To the same origin might be tra- 
ced A.S. bi'cmde and big^cwiele, big-spelly bi-tvord, and by- 
vpyrd, all signifyii^ a proverb, * an old or coihmon saying,' 
(Somner), tiby-word, i. e. a village or town-word, one com- 
monly used* by those who lived close upon each othen 
Wachter conjectures, witli great probability, that the bee, 
Su.G. by, has received its designation from the verb as sig- 
nifying to build, because of the singular coustruction of its 
cells. It is unquestionable, that the name given to these 
cells, Isl. byk-ar, Teut. buyck, Scot, bike, is from Isl. bygd 
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ft hftbitatioD, ot A«S. bicg-an to build. Thf Eiig. word big, 
lirge, has still been Tiewed as of uncertain etymology. V. 
Johnson, Junius, &c. Might we not deduce it from the 
verb as signifying, aedificare ? We still say in Scotland, of 
one who is targe and weH-^n'oportioned, that he is a wetl' 
biggii man, i. e. wdl^buBt. 

Finding no Goth, term, with A: or r as its initial letter, 
which seemed to correspond to this preposition ; t- had re- 
solved to pass it, as admitting of no proof of analogy. It 
being suggested by a friend, intimately conversant with the 
Gr. language, that some coincidence might be found under 
the letter g ; the change from » to y at first caiised hesitation 
as to the propriety of the suggestion. In consequence of in- 
▼esligatioD, howe^^, it appeared that there was no sufficient 
cause of demur on this head. For * is often changed into g 
in Ape formation of a Lat. word from a Gr. one; as gubemo, 
from Mitft^fi*, cygifWf from zUf^, dogma from i»Kw, grabatns 
ffoiB x^mfiflmri. In the formation of the tenses of Gr. verbs, 
how often does the radical » assume the form y i 

A similar interchange of these letters occurs in the Goth, 
dialects. In many instances ka is used iti Alera. for ga in 
Moes.O., and where ge occurs in modem Germ. ; as kddeni, 
eztencR, Germ, gedekfd; Kot for Got, Deus. Even in 
Alem., g and k are often interchanged. Kaba and gaba 
both signify donum, a gift; kagan and gagan, ob, against. 
As Alem. gan is synonymous with Germ, geken, to go, it is 
also written kan; Kaniy eunt, KerOj c. 65. According to 
this orthography, the third p^ers. sing. wouM be kat. 

It would seem, that die primary idea expressed by lutri^ 
is that of one object holding a certain course or direction in 
relation to another, either as parallel to it, or as in a state of 
approximation. For.it properly has an active signification. 
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The course; which the one holds in rebition to the other, de* 
pends on the previous situation of botL According to cir* 
cumstancesy the direcUon mxj be parallel, perpendicular, or 
transverse. Whf^n the course of the on^ is parallel to that ot 
the other, it may properly be expressed bj along. Tbu«^ lo 
sail along the coast, to keep a course parallel to it, q. |o U9fi^ 
its kngjthp This includes the secondaiy sense of according 
to, even as applied to acts of the mind. When it bears this 
meaning, th^re is only a slight deflection from the priiMry 
sense. For it thus respects the rule in view ; markusg pr»- 
gress in a certain prescribed or designed direction, in the 
sense of during, it merely s^fnifies ahng a partieubr period. 
When the direction is perpendieular, or inclined in any de« 
gree, the object is said to go gr faU down* This cooveya 
the idea of one object coming upon another. If the course 
be tranaverste, the on^ is said lo gp through the other. This 
mpy induce. ^Q seoondl^ry 9MI9S of at, and even of agaimt* 
Wbw iWie obji^ct divides another, the point of section is do* 
noted hy- the tiy? of the preposition at. Even in the aense of 
against, the prwary meaning is not efttirely lost. For there 
IS merely a change of the .course. One object, instead of 
liolding aiong with another, is viewed as taking an opposite 
direction* 

If, then, we look for »mvk in a more simple form, in any 
kindred toague, it is natural to suppose that it must occur in 
some t^rm conveying the general idea of direction or course; 
and that, when language became more polbhed, this, al- 
though originally used only as a noun, would assume the 
form of a preposition. There is one word, sigbifyiiig a way, 
which has been generally diffused through the northern dia* 
lects, that nught perhaps admit of such an application. In 
Moes.G. it is gaiwo, in A.S. gat, gate, in Belg. gatte^ in 
Dao. gade. But it appears to retain its primitive form in 
Su«6. and Isl. gala; for in these languages it retains its 
fnosi simple meaning, via, iter. Moes.G. gatvoo, platea. 
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seems only a secondary sense : as denoting a particular kind 

of way, one that is paved or raised. A.S. gat, if not from a 

different root^ has a sense still more remote^ denoting a gfJte, 

die way into or out of a house. Some^ however^ derive the 

term^ as thus used^ from Isl. gat-a perforare^ whence gat 

fommeh. 

Ihre not only views via as tlie primary sense, but deduces 

the word from ga, to go, like iter from eo. Perhaps the 

Godi. term gatay in most instances^ may be fouud pretty 

nearly to express the sense of »«r«. 

1. Kcttif along. EtTt K»r S^ug, 'he goes along the moon- 
tain.' ' He goes ;-— direction of his going, — gata, the way 
that he takes, — the mountain*' 

4 

2. According to. ' We know that the judgment of God is 
KAT ^ixi^tutf, accordifig to truth;' Rom. 9,. 2. i. e. God 
judges, still observing truth or equity as die direction of his 
decisions; he ever judges in the way of truth/ — T) xttrm 
M^iMylv«vyi>^»i»> * the Gospel according to Mark ;' i. e. ^ the 
gospel-histoi^ in that form or wayy in which it was recorded 
by Mark, as distiiiguished from that which* Matthew and 
the other evangelists followed.' 

S4 Down, ^'a^ft^rt Kuri t» »^v*v« ; * he rushed dowft tlic 
steep ;'r-trushing*^tlie act ; the gatay cpur^ei pr way-^^tha 
steep. . 

4/ Upon. K»r« */Sii mitrufy in terram cadere,. Alex. Aphr. ; 
the earth being the object of the direction of the fall. 

5* Under. K«r» ynt iiFt^t^xmy sub terram mitto ; Aris* 
toph. i. e. ' I send ;*-the direction, downwards to the groundj 
|iU the object be covered by it** 
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6* Thrfn^h. * Tbea Irad liie chuidieB real, m^ h^ ^ 
*\uUumf Ihroiii^oiit all Jucka;* Acts 9« 31. u e. di« wAofe 
tgni of Judesi the whole €KleBt of ihe way throa|^ it. 



7. Duriwg* 'K«t4 9i«v«i «<MrA4^ny««i ; Amicr. * I wfendkr 
^uriftg the flight ;' i. e. ' Mj wandenog continiies tiiroogh 
the rotfrif of night; my way, and that of night haf« th^ ladie 
CKtont.' ^rhere is here a transitioa frooi space to time; 

8. AL %UiU ^Ufttirm nmu «v A #i^«f j Euelid. *The 
hme i# cttt a/ the point D/ * The act-— cut^Dg or dividing ; 
the gata, direction, or course whieh the 4ividiqg ohjeet Hkce, 
*^the point D ;' i. e. it makes its way through this point. 



0. Against, 'o ^i it ^ V*r «««^ V** ***<• ' He that is 
not with me, is against me ;' Matt. 12. 30. * He that goes 
not in the same way with me, opposes me in mine* He meets 
me as directly, in his comve, aa if he meant to make his way 
through me.* The Scot, phrases, ' to be,— to come,-*to 
stand,— in one's gaity] convey a similar idea. ' He's ay in 
my gait ; he still thwarts or impedes me. 

It may be subjoined, that nMrk occurs in varioas combi- 
safions, which might indicate affinity to gata. K«/«My, sno 
ttrbitfio; tM we use to say, his gait ^ or his own way. lUf fr, 
^hngly; amdogoas to this b Scot, agatis, in one way. K«t^ 
wtirr^, omnimodis, every way : Scot, algait, algatis. Our 
ancient writers likewise tise thus gatis, as signifying, in this 
If ay; Aoir gof m, in what way ? sa gafls, so, or in that way, &c. 

One difficulty, however, presents itself. Kdrm, the deti- 
vative of tuttti seems miifbrmly to suggest the idea of infe- 
nor position or descent, signifying infra and deorsum ; and 
<»f course to intimate that the primary signification of the 
preposition had been analogous. Although 1 give the term 
jgaia^ merely because 1 see no other that has any resemblance, 
without being eonvinced that its claims are unexceptionable 
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h ma; be obflerred, that perhaps greater strett has been laid 
. on the frequent use of unttk as* signifying 4omt Ann it de- 
serves. iDr Moor views it as only a secondary sense ; and 
supposes that, because descent being ihe natural direction of 
bodies Hi\4ien left to themselves, the word which «mply de- 
. noted directioa was applied to express this natural tendency. 
The thought, however, is rather ingenious than solid. This 
common use of the particle may have originated from some 
accidental circumstance, hidden in the obscurity of remote 
ages. Tbe idea is sometimes inverted, mh-i^ being used in the 
8ens0 of. vw^> Thus Aristophanes uses the phrase, KmtA 
, x/^^f Sli^^, aqua super manus. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of MfT«i, fMi*M 

This preposition * is commonly used in three different 
meanings; with the genitive denoting wUh^ with the dative 
amongy with the accusative after' It has been deduced 
from the obsolete verb f/umf I go. The *' primary signifies- 

^tiop oi ftirk,^ it has been said, '' most probably was a asuy- 
fQstj a waif^irector ; a sense nearly tiie same with what it 
still remains in Latin, metOf a goal. From this sense of nuy- 

JM>£^, or way^rector, fuvA would soon be transferred to ex- 
press a conductor of the way, or a guide, of whatever kind 
this might be. Our own word guide seems to have been 
formed by a similar analogy. It is guida in Italian, and 
gma in Spanish ; which last clearly demonstrates the origin 
of the whole to have been the Latin word via^ a way*" 
Thus, fHT^, ^^ with the genitive denotes a conductor or 
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guide wbo accompanies us, or whom we accompany ; hence 
it is usually translated with, , With the accusative it denotes, 
a guide or conductor, who goes before us> or whom we 
follow; hence it is usually rendered after. With. the da- 
tive it denotes a plurality of conductors, andthat we are be- 
tween or amidst them$ hence it commonly stands for a- 
mong.** It has also been observed '^ that, betweto a guide 
or conductor whom: we atconipady, and a mere companion 
in the way, the difference is very often hanUy perceptible 3" 
and that " it was very natural, therefore, in their mode of 
applying furi, to slide from the one to die other*." 

This deduction is entitled to the praise ol great ifigeiAiity ^ 
and it must be ackno^lec%ed, that as soon as we come up 
with the guide, our way is abundantly easy. But we meet 
with several obstacles before we can get un so far. Deri- 
vations from obsolete verbs are always doubtful; and this 
seems peculiarly so, not being supported by that of Let. 
metOf which is viewed as a synonynie. There seems to be 
no good reason for deducing it from ^mp. It is either die 
imperative of the verb retained by the Romans, meto, me* 
tare^ to measure ; or a word originally of Goth, origui. As 
denoting a goal, or boimdafyj it evidently regards something 
marked out or. measured, or marked out by measurement. 
In this sense, it is a term of universal use in the Goth, lan- 
guages. It seems merely A.S. and old Teut. mete, modus^ 
roensura, with a Lat. termination,^ in A.S. also maethe ; 
Moes.G. mitads, miiaths, Alem. mez, Isl. maefe, met, 
Su.G. maet; from A.S. met^an, maeth^an, Moes.G. mit- 
an, Teut. maet^en, metren, Su.G. maet-a, Isl. met-a, Alem. 
nuzz^en, all signifybg to measure. That Lat. met<ri, and 
Gr. fUr^'U9, have had a commou origin, cannot reasonably 
be doubted. From the insertion of ^ in the Gr. verb, how- 
ever, it appears less in a simple form than any of the rest. 

• Diaqiiiatton^ p.544. 545. 

E 
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All ibeae terms imMatte affnity to Hd>. yyo, madad, meo* 
mimvit, ulicace *ID) fnad, and 7X1D, nmdah, measur*. 

That the tenn, iiat sigatfyiiig a mearare, has been used 
ovlj ia a secondary sense for a goal or boondafy, appeara 
highly proiMible, not merely from the comie&ioa of ideas, 
hut from Ike use of Alem. mez in the sense of finis, termi- 
nus, as well as in diat of mensura. A.S. fnytha k also ren^ 
dered meta, fifties, fims ; Lye. Isl. fnidni is ex^aioed col^ 
limare, to mi at, or to hit, the mark. Dan. m&ad ffgni* 
fies both a measure and bounds. Our Scot, noun meith re* 
tains the same sense, denoting a mark, alao a bonndaiy f 
and the terb to meith, to define by eertab marks. 

It may also be doabted, whether before the use of ftnJ^f 
as a prepoiition, the Grreeks bad any way^posts evected for 
die direction of travellers ; although it should be supposed 
diat, m some soeceedii^ age, their language waaeo limited, 
that they mtre reduced to the necessity of borrowing, from 
a way-post, the name for a guide. 

This pref^tion, very slightly varied in form> and re* 
taining the characters of identhy in its principal mgnificationsy 
appears in almost all the Gothic dialects. Moe8.G. A.S. 
mith, midy Alem. mity Isl. Su.G. Dan. tned, Be%* met, 
med, ffiede. It is totally haeonceivaUe, that so many bar> 
barous nations should borrow such a neeessary part of 
speech from the Greeks. The only probability is> that the 
Greeks themselves had it from the same fountaio with thtt 
Goths. 

Whatever may be viewed as the origin of the Gr. prep.^ 
that of the Goths has probably been formed from the verb 
signifying to meet, or from some one of its derivatives. 
A.S. met^an, Moes.6. mot-jan, Belg. moet^em, occurrerr; 
Su.G. moet-a, myt-n, id., also concturere. Ibre derives* 
the verb from another preposition, mat, contov ; but the 
idea ought certainly to be reversed. The A.S. verb must 
also have been written mit^an. For mktinc and mitiing 
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ngnify occiimui congressos. But ibis nmj he supposed 
to have been its more andent form. 

If we view the prepontion as immediately fMined firom 
die verb, Ae use of it in this sense may b^ admitted even 
as applied to die Or, Unur, in the sense of with ;-— X4i/r«i 
^fm^m /tfiri srfMVf^ Homer. ' Hieir manes vrere shaken 
fsritk the wind/ or meeting the wind. M i^' if$t/f Tr^titrtt^Ui 
T^y Aymm^ * to englige in ihe contest feith ns/ or, ' on oar 
side/ to ei^age in the contest ;—ipnffff7ig ns, as fri^ndtf. 
'o irtin^-ms tl ixuf fAtr mvrw, Luk. 10. 37* 'be that shewed 
mercy on him.' The act, shewing mercy ;— *the object,—- 
him met. In the same manner may we resolve the A.S. 
phrase, mithheora ct/mngtim, cum eorum regibus, Boet. I. 
^ their kings being met,* 

In the sense of among. Mire* w^tMnJrt yntur^i Homer* 
* He was busy among the foremost / i. e. meeting the fore- 
most ; ' the foremost being met ;' or, ' he and the foremost 
concurring* For the Goth, verb does not merely signify 
the act of meeting another who is going in a different direc- 
tion ; but their' convention or assembling ; as in £ng. we 
still speak of meeting together. Thus we say, * Whom did 
you meet' in such a place ? although it is not meant that 
they immediately parted, or passed each other. When I 
apeak of meeting with more persons than one, it is equivalent 
to saying, that I was among these persons. 

There seems, indeed, to be every reason to suppose that 
Moes.G. nUd-ja, A.S. mid or midd, Aiem. mitte, isl. Su.G. 
midf (whence our midst, middle, S^c.) as well as Lat. med-ius, 
by which they are explained, are merely from the Goth, pre- 
position used in another form, as signifying inter or among* 
This is the idea of Wachter ; who, in support of it, observes 
that the preposition, when it assumes a substantive form, de- 
notes that which is placed, whether equally or unequally, be- 
tween two extremes. Vo. Mitte. This etymon is much couh 
firmed by the affinity which may be remarked between diffr- 

b2 
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rent terms, one of which pves the idea of interf and another 
that of something in the middle* Thus the A.S. verb mid' 
Ufian signifies intercedere; while its derivative mid4ifigend 
has the seaae of mediator. IsL medal signifies both inter and 
medium. V. Verel. and G. Andr. Hence medalgangar and 
and Su.G. medlare, a mediator, one who acts between persons 
at variance. It is also to be observed, that the IsU prepo- 
sition med is not only rendered una, together with, but contra 
against, as synonymous with mot mentioned above* G. Andr» 

p. 176. 

Moes.G. misso may perhaps, in like manner, be viewed as 

allied to Gr. ^to**;, medius. As U fiUm signifies inter, misso 
added to plural pronouns has a similar signification. It has 
generally the preposition du to, or mith with, prefixed ; as in 
Mar. 9* 34. ' They disputed, du sis misso, among thenh- 
selves.' But it also occurs by itself. Galeikai sind bamam 
"^z&opjandam seina misso ; * They are like unto children-— 
calling to one another;* Luk. 7. 32. loquentibus ad invicem ; 
Jun. Gl. It has been justly observed, indeed, that misso has 
the force of Lat met in ipseme^, teme^, 8cc. as in the phrase, 
Luk. 10. QQ. * Thou shalt love thy neighbour, sK'e thus 
missan, as Ayself.' But the learned Ihre ascribes to it the 
power of a preposition, signifying intet, when used, without 
declension, in the form of nk/550. Ulph. Illustr. p. 177. I 
strongly suspect that Lat. met is itself a relique of the gene- 
ral preposition fitrt^ or met, which originally had t>een affixedf 
to plural pronouns only, in the sense of inter, as denoting as- 
sociation or co-operation ; and that after the original meaning 
was lost, when it came to be viewed by orators or grammar- 
ians, according to its modern explanation, as a mere orna- 
ment, It was improperly adjoined to pronouns in the singular, 
as to ego and te, where it lost the signification it bore in 
conjunction with se. Whatever may be thought of this con« 
jecture, it can scarcely be doubted that se-met is perfectly 
analogous to sis misso, * among themselves.' It may be 
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added, that, as Moes.G. and A.S. mid corresponds to Lat. 
med in mediator, as has^ been already shewn, it affords a 
atrong presamption that misso is analogous to Gr. fttr- in 
ftiV'ttnt id. 

If a noun should be preferred as the root of the prepo- 
sition, one may be found which viiM express its common sig« 
nifications at least equally well with the verb. This is Alem. 
mate, maet, sociat, sodalis, Isl. Su.G. mat, maet, id. Teut. 
maed, medrviaet, socius, collega, sodalis, aequalis, compar; 
Kilian. Hence, as he observes, it has been supposed that 
the 2^Ianders were by Tacitus called Matiaci from their 
social concord. In modem Sax. the synonyme is maat, in 
Germ, matz, in Eng. mate, G. Andr. explains Isl. maate 
«8 also signifying amicus : . Their eru miklar maatar, sunt 
oppido familiares; Lex. p. 176. In the same language 
moetu mautr signifies conviva; in Su.G. diskamaet, patinae 
socius, one who eats out of the same dish. 

This term has by Casaubon been deduced from Gr. ^it^k, 
418 'conveying the idea of social conjunction and pardci- 
pa^on.' Skinner and Wachter derive it from A.S., maca 
socius, supposing c to be chained into t. But, though the 
term does not appear precisely in this form in A.S., there 
is reason to think that it had been formed from the verb met- 
an, common tp all the Goth, nations. Ge'met,ge-'maet aptus, 
conducens, is evidently the participle past of met-an invenire, 
concurrere* This, as applied to a person, would denote one 
exactly answering the wishes of another, one fit for some 
particular purpose ; or to a thing, one matching another. 
In general, it signifies what b meet ; according to the sense 
of the E« term in which ge-^nei is transmitted. As A.S* 
maca, Su.G. make, have been used to denote a campaman, 
primarily signifying equality, the term mate seems to have 
been thus appropriated from an idea perfectly congenial, that 
of meetness or correspond^ce. Thus ge^maet is rendered by 
JLye, mensur^ aptus; that which correqpoods to something 

S3 
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else ID meuiW'emeHt. For k ought to be observed, that ^ is 
ilie same A S. verb, niet-an or ge^mei-an, which, according to 
the judgment of all the lesicograpbera, not only signifies to 
meeiy iDvenire, but to measure, metiri ; whence £• to me^e. 

In the word maet, then, without anj circuitous process, 
without the slightest change of meamngt we find the guide^ 
the conductor, the fompanion, supposed to be referred to by 
the preposition f€wm. Thus, in the sense oStXiith; M»ri» nxtir 
T#M$ miuiuf^ * to do injustice with Plato ;'<^to do injustice^-* 
Plato companion or mate in doing so* Mm /^dfitr^w Suim, 
Anacr. ' singing with the lyre;'-— ^ singing,-— companion/ or 
as expressed by Mr Bonar^ ' accoiiipaniiiient,«*<«-the lyre.' 

A» signifying among. Mirtt w^mrt^m wmir^\ * He wa$ 
busy among the fcuremost ;'««-*' he was busy^-«-mii/€ to the 
foremost.' So also in the phrase rendered,' I will devour No- 
man last annmg bis associates ;'— ^ comfanion$ in destructimi 
—his associates; <m*-— ' mate in destruction to his associates.' 

As used in the sense of after. H^orfc (m fmniH, ^m H 
H/^H %lwifw%^09. Homer. * First the horse, and eifier Aev 
followed a cloud of foot soldiers ;'«-*-^ first the horse,— -and a 
cloud of foot soldiers followed-— as companions or mates^ 
In the same manner might the idea be applied to most of 
the illustrations given of the use of f«fT», without greater i»- 
fiexion, as to meaning, than is piecessary in the use of the terns 
signifying a guide. 

It is full tine, however, thai we should attend to the use 
of the Goth, prepositions^ in proof of their identity widi the 
Gr. one ; if any further proof slumld be deeoaed neceasaty. 

1 . They frequently occur in the aenae of wkk. < Agree widi 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art, %n wiga miik immm^ 
in the way with him ;' A.S. oh wege mid him ; Isl* tnn • 
Veige med homim; Matt 5. 86. Ir «9 Hf pn mvfv. i. e. ' in 
the way,— m«elf ag him ;' or, ' he being ti^ m^ete in the way*' 
ifer* 4]k« ' Whosoever shell compel then to go a ntUe^ go^ 
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$nUh immaftmihhim twmm;* A.8.niidhim; lA.medbamtm^ 
Gr. fUT tfrnS i*-iSO tvo mUeSy he being thj eomjMitioii.'*-* 
< II is he that talketh, mt^A thus, miih thee ;' Job. 9- 37. ft^tk 
#•«• It it he that talketh ;-«»coffipe»soii in talking— 4hee.* 
fFf M, wbicb is perfectly equivalent, is the preposition here 
used in the A.S. versioa : jind se ilu with the tpfjcih.*^* He 
looked round about on them, tnUh moda, with anger ;' A.S. 
mffdym ; Isl. mtd reideivip ; 6r. far i^i ; Mar. 3. 5. ' He 
looked round about;-— his obvious accompaniment in looking 
— «nger.' 

Su.G. med has the same signification. Haan bonde hem- 
ma medh tik fataeka nuuma lot ; Habeat coloous secum 
pauperum portionem ; L^. Upland, ap. Ihre. It dso sig- 
m&esjuxta. Fara ui mtd hqftttrundem, littos legere. 

This preposition was used by old English writers so late 
as the time of Robert de Lmghund, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. It occurs frequently in Piers Plough- 
man's Vision, generally ascribed to him ; as in the following 
line; 

And al the might myd him is, and makes hem merry 
ihertnyd. 

% It occurs, though not so frequently, in the sense of 
among. * Murmur not mith ixmis misio, among yourselves ;* 
Job. 6. 43. ^ir' mxxixmf. * MurmuT not ;«-one nueting 
another,' or ^ being another's mate in murmuring.'.—' Do ye 
enquire, mith hwU mmo, among yourselves of that I said V 
Job. l6. 19. fMv' aAAii^v.— ' He came uato the sea of Galilee, 
mith tweiknaim markom^ through the midst of the coasts of 
Decapolis;' IsL nddt d$nedal; Mar. ?• 31. * He came 
uuto the sea of Galilee ; comjMnJona— the coasts of Deea* 
pplis,' ihey beipg still as it were with him in his way. Were 
we to take the A.S. verb met*a«, in another of its senses, and 
9pply it here ; perhaps it would conespond still more closdy. 
TIus is, to measure. * He. came unto die sea of Galikc; 
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the measure of his coarse the coasts of Decapolis.' The Gr« 
phrase, im ^i^y, here used, seems literally to signify^ by or 
a/o;^ the line measured or marked out, so as equally to divide 
the one coast from the other. Thus Ulphilas renders it, ^ be- 
tween the two boundaries' or * marches* In A.S* betwux 
midde endas. The preposition betwtix is evidently fornled 
from be in, and tweg two, or as retained in Belg. twisschen. 
Thus, Moe8.6. mith tzmhnaim differs from betwux only in 
having mith prefixed to the noun, or preceding it, instead of 
be; tzceihnam also signifying tzco. It must be observed, 
however, that as inter does not seem to have been the pri- 
mary or the most common meaning of the preposition, we 
can hardly view it as formed from the verb, as signifying metiri* 
Used adverbially, with thanei following, it frequently oc- 
curs in the sense of dum, interea dum, cum, in the mean while, 
q. in medio temporis ; synonymous with A.S. tmd tham the, 
quandp, cum. But I have not observed, that, like fitrm, it ever 
properly signifies ii/lScr. Teut. mids dat is rendered quando- 
quidem, eo quod, quia. Midsgaeders, the same with med- 
gaedersy simul una, una cum. Ope of the uses of ^tT« is furm 
rifi Jf»h cum aliquo esse, ab alicujus partibus stare ; Isocr. 
We have a parallel phrase in Moes.G. * My Father, mith mis 
istf is with me ;' Joh. 8. £9- f**r ^•v Wt ; not merely as deno- 
ting presence, but perpetual support. In Isl.it is, Harm er 
med mer, ' he is tmth me J 

As fAira is sometimes used, in its simple state, in the 
sense of in, Moes.G. mith has this signification in compo- 
sition. ' That disciple,—- mt<A-tfi?iga/atVA mith laisua, went 
in with Jesus ^' Joh. IS. 15. Gr. tf-wuv-ifA^i rm 'inoH, 

In composition, also, Moes.G. ffiith retains its primary 
sense of cum» ^ Many other women, mithriddjeddun im^ 
ma, came up, or went, with him unto Jerusalem ;' Mar. 
15. 41. A.S. hym mid^ferdon, * hred with him;' in Gr. 
rvmftJUvtti tfvrf • In one passage mid is used by Ulphilas 
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for mith in the formation of this verb. ' Many of his dis* 
ciplesy midriddfedun imma, went with him;' Luk. 7. 11. 
A.S. mid him/erdiin ; Gr. rvfiar^^v^frs mvrS. 

In A.S.y mid occurs in eompositioo, in the same sense, 
more frequently than in Moes.G. ; as mid-blisskm, con- 
gaudere ; mid^an, convolare ; mid-hlitey consortium ; mid' 
radCf co-equitatio ; mid'Sprecan, coUoqui ; midrsiandan, 
adsistere, assentiri ; midrfsfyrcan, mithrwyrcanf co-operari. 

Alem. mit occurs very often in the sense of cum, mth ; 
sometimes as equivalent to ajnidy also to per. Mit cuato 
muato, cum bono amico. Mit lUraiida, cum consilio, &c. 

As Isl. med and mitte signify cum and inter, medan is 
used ill the sense of interea, interim, quasi in medio tem- 
pore ; G. Andr. p. 176. Medal, inter ; Verel. Su.G. med 
alia, penitus, with all; med^kyldig, cutpae affinis; Jhre. 
Dan. medrarbeider, to co-operate ; medHir%>er, to be a co^ 
heir ; medrbargen, a fellow-bail ; medrbwger, a fellow citi- 
zen ; med/olger, to accompany. Teut. med alien, omnino; 
met eenen, simul una, pariter ; medrdeylen, participare ; tned^ 
stemmen, consonare, &c. &c. Germ, mit, with. Gott sey 
mt euch ; God be with you. It occgirs in the same sense 
in the composition of many verbs. ^ 



CHAPTER VI L 



Of n«^«. 



Mr Bonar supposes that this preposition has been ^ an 
old isubstantive noun, denoting precisely side or Jlank.* He 
at the same time admits * that no direct examples of ^#(ff, 
in this form of a noun, are to be found,' observing, how- 
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ever, that * traces of the same significatiou occur in aona 
of its immediate derivatives.' Among these be reckons wm^ 
^, a cheeky and in Latin, par, equal ; * the former de- 
notiog the side parts of the head, the latter an olject cor- 
responding side for side with another* As, therefore,' Iw 
subjoins, ' the English preposition be$ide is nothing but a 
contracted form of bdHg side^ that is, being the side of an 
object ; so the Greek preposition wm^i, beside, may justly 
be set down as a noun signifying aide or Jlank ; and from 
the different aspects under which an object may be viewed, 
as occupjring the side of another, the different apfdications 
of «■«! i» take their rise/ 

We can scarcely form the idea 'of any hypothesis, that 
more closely corresponds to the senses in which the ingc* 
nioas writer has viewed the Greek prepositioiL But we 
often find it necessary to acknowledge, not without regjrttf 
that theories of this kind resemble the fiury palaces that we 
have been acquainted with in our early years; which, not- 
withstanding all their bewitching splendor, and the Ely 
sian beauties that surround them, if their stability be put 
to the test of a single word of fearful omen, leave not a 
trace behind. Hence the eye, so fascinated but a mooKnt 
before, can discern nothing save the treacherous marsh or 
the barren heath. Of the notm, necessary as the basis of 
this fabric, there are no traces in the Greek language. 

No aid can be derived from the use of par in Latin. For 
we have no more evidence of its Gr. extraction, than of 
the existence of ir»^t^ as a noun. Had it been or^inally 
Greek, it is by no means probable that a term of such ge- 
neral use, in social intercourse, would have been dropped 
from the language. It roust at any rate have remained in 
same of its combinations. It ^eems to be either of Celt, or 
of Goth* origin ; or perhaps, like some other radical teraos, 
^o have been common to both languages. We find it in 
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ihe sftme form as in l0t., in old Brit, and Armor .> ia Su^G^ 
Isl. and Germ* 

There is also ground for considerable heiiitation as to 
that which is given as the prtnmry sense of wm^t^ It un- 
doubtedly signifies ^e$ide. But as, with the genitive^ it de* 
notes tnotiofi Jram, and with the accusative motion to ; it 
seems very doubtfal, wfaetl^r the idea of proximity, as that 
itztefrom, or to which one removes, be not of a secondary 
kind, and borrowed from the sense; which the particle bears 
with the dative, as signifying with, by, or beside. One of 
the examples given of this sense has in fact been viewed as 
a proof that, with this case, it denotes motion, "s^fn xifi^^ 
ttms wM^i Tirfffif i^ if iJuAtvi i Xeo. Anab'. ^ He said that 
they must go, whom he had commanded to go, to Tissapher- 
pes/ Gr. Part. p. 38. The tiermination of their journey, 
or motion, seiems to be the primary idea. They were not 
to rest till they came to Tissaphemes. Perhaps it may be 
said, that motion is tbt sense in which the term most gene* 
jzlly occurs. 

{t ts admitted that, in composition, it frequently changes 
ibe sense ; as ^•yS^fm^ * I reckon,' iri»^«iA«yi^^MM, * I rec- 
kon falsdy, 1 misreckon.' This arises from its being used 
in the sense of Jrcm, as denoting departure* The resolu-o 
tion evidently is, ^ I reckon y>u»», or qway.* 

I do not pretend to substitute any Gr. etymon with cer- 
tainty. There are others, however, which seem preferable, as 
not resting on mere supposition, or on assumption from ana* 
logy. The i»«position generally conveys the idea of place : 
wad we learn from the Scholiast on Aristophanes, that wtT^m, 
iconatus, incoeptum, also signifies locus. This was proba- 
bly an ancient sense, as being applied to the first thing dona 
io the Pythian games, which was to purify the place, Y*. 
Scapul. 

The connexion of ir»^, as to its general application, witl| 
9ri/t«, and «-f(«^#, both signifying trameo, is obvious. The 
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change of vowels^ it is well ktiown, is common^ though the 
root be the same* 1 do not say that wtc^i had its origin from 
either of these verbs. But as it will be seen that this pre- 
position has various cognates in the Goth, dialects, it is not 
improbable that it was formed from some word common to 
the Greeks and Goths. No one seems to have a better 
claim than the verb used by all the Gothic tribes to denote 
motion : Moes.G.yJir-aw, A.S'faer^rif far-en, Alem. Germ, 
far-en, Isl. Su.G. far-a, Dzn. farmer, IR.fare, Belg. vaer-en, 
•all signifying ire, to go ; A.S. fare, for iter, expeditio, ' a 
journey, a voyage,' Somner ; Isl. faur, far, Alem. fara, 
SvL.G. faerd, id. The terms last-mentioned also signify 
course, mode of procedure ; manners, conduct. The A.S. 
cognate, y^re, signifies family attendants ; as used by Aelfric, 
and by Caedmon the oldest A.S. writer. The Longobards 
used fara, phara, for a generation, a family ; as we learn 
from Paulus Diaconus, lib. £. c. 9- 

Notwithstanding die change of the labial, p being a letter 
scarcely used by the ancient Goths, there is great reason to 
think that their verb was radically the same with vt^tist and 
wu^«0* It not only bears the same general signification ; but 
the derivatives of both exhibit strong indications of affinity. 
As from Stt.G.yir-«, ire, foer-a ducere is formed, and Jbra 
vectura, also, modus agendi ; so from W(;« the Greeks form- 
ed wi^'6t transitus, v«^fT«, profectio, iter ; ^-ff-t^-t;, vector 
qui mare trajecit. Homer. Odyss. mercator; viator; (with the 
Scots a farand-man, Isl. far menn nautae) ; ^t^-m, navi- 
gium trajiciendismilitibuscomparatum, Diod. SicuL, a trans- 
port-ship (Su.G.yirr-flre navis,yaer-«fl navis trajectoria,yi>er-a 
transvehere^ ; flr»(«v$, qui aliquem trajicit, portitor, {jb^ ferry- 
man,) Hesych. From the same verb they also formed «*•- 
^ivfttii proficiscQr. The verb ft^it, fero, porto, seems to 
have had the same origin ; whence ^•^m, portatio, latio, and 
fi^ut navigium ; Isl. far and feria, id. I cannot but ob- 
serve, however, that both the Gr. and Goth« terms, which 
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cfaaage % or » into o or oCf bear a great resemblance to 
Moes.G.your ante, also signifying place, region, as denot- 
ing motion forward, or from a place ; as there can be no 
doubt thatyiitfrasrames the form of for, fore, fora, in A.S., 
and of foer in Su.G. Ht^-tuf, transeo, retains nearly the 
form of the IsL verb, first person singular of the indicative^ 
fer, eo. I need scarcely add, that LoLUfer-Offerre, to carry, 
has the very form, as vneM a9 the signification, of the Goth, 
verb ; as it borrows its preterite tuli from another verb of 
tl^e same stock, Moes.G. thul-an, A.S. thol-ian, Alem. 
thol-en, Su.G. tol-a, Scot, thole, ferre, perpeti. If, there- 
fore, it be supposed that trot^^i originated from wt^Mtt, transeo, 
or some verb signifying motion, and common to the Greeks 
and Goths in an early period, such asfara ; or from a noun, 
of a similar meaning, as «•«(»«, or fara; the idea suggested 
M'ill apply to the most common acceptations of the preposi- 
tion. Because of the latitude with which terms come to be 
used in their secondary or oblique senses, instances may be 
found of there being scarcely any apparent relation between 
these and what is undoubtedly the root; while it is perfectly 
conceivable, that a lively fancy, or an ingenious mind, may 
bit on another term, which seems far better adapted to in- 
clude the various significations, although certainly no wise 
milled. 

Let us for a moment snppose fara, signifying journey, 
progress, course, also mode, manner, conduct, to be the 
preposition \ and try it by some of the examples given in the 
explication of v^^ti. * To construct a parallelogram upon a 
given straight line ;'— ^ to construct a parallelogram,— course 
in constructing it,— a given straight line.' In like manner, 
* the complements of a parallelogram' are the parts which 
extend as far as the course or direction of the given line. 
They may thus be called the coursefillen, with as much 
propriety as the side-Jillers. * The market*place which w*is 
formed beside the ships ;'*-»' The market-place was formed, 
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4— cotrrse of 'Kb formation— -die ships ;'' being constracted 
ahng the hsrboDr. That beautiful Ime, 



may perhaps be rendered, ' He went in silence along the shore 
of the far^resounding ocean/ ' He went,-*Mxmr5f , the shore.' 
Tills >va8 the line, the boundary of his pragreis. eM( d«iivv 
wm^i r« fAtf/ti^t rSf vrtT^ttYfittfSf ; LAician. ' I seemed a god 
for the greatness of my actions/ ' I seemed a god,— 
course of action producing diis estimation,-^my greatness/ 
*£m f^ fTte^* If^ rit ififcu^id ; Demost. ' There is also some 
experience on my side ;' literally, ' with me.' May be not 
be vie^'ed as asserting his possession of this, as necessarily 
arising from hb course in life, his many opportunities from 
his public conduct? Perhaps it deserves to be noticed, that 
the Tery term here used by the orator is evidendy of Goth, 
extract. 'UfATni^m, experience or skit], is from h and wu^ 
also signifying danger, experience, the latter being often the 
fmit of the former. But there can scarcely be a doubt, that 
tfiis is originally the same with Su.Q.fara, experiri ; wfaidi, 
I suspect, is merely an oblique use of the terb as signifying 
ire ; agere *. 

Some of the passages, in which the preposition is viewed 
as signifying close beside^ to which the idea of covrse or pro^ 
gress cannot be so well applied, might easily be resolved by 
taking the liberty, often claimed by others, of calling in the 
aid of the same noun fare or fara, in the sense of comitattts. 
But we must* return to die Gr. preposition, in order to com-- 



* Since writing this, I observe thst Schiller mutt ha^ had Ae lame Tieir. 
For he gives /am, tentatio, pericalum, and Juanm tentarunt, under farax 
ire. It may be observed that Gr. irujpff, dgniiyiag pcricnlom, ^acpuin/Ui^ 
primarily has the sense ef taiiatio. Ihre, however, gives So. 0.yara, periofr' 
liuui as a derivative from the verb vrhich ezf resaes the idea of/ran 
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pveit, ascxplMiied to^nt iMmd, with the cogMte G<A. par* 
ticles. 

If aUowwoce be made for the change of the vom^y per- 
haps it Blight be viewed as some confirmation of the sense 
gi?en to wm^iy of tide or JIank, that iri^ k used by Thucy* 
dides to denote the 6e»«oait; oim maritinia. This word 
being formed from mi^, tranaeo ; shall we suppose that it is 
radically allied to Isl. Jiara, littus, littus oniversum i V. 
Veiel. Ind. This, it is highly probable, is the same with 
the first part of a compound word, to which we shall have 
^ occanoo to refer afterwurds, Moe8.G. fitunMirein, loctt9 
maritimtts, the sea*coast* 

tim^i seems to claim as its kindred Moes.6. fnur, fanra, 
signifying ante ; juxta, secus ; a, ab ; A.S. for, m compost* 
tioD^ra, prae, coram ; juxta; Akin.fdra,furiy ante, prae; 
lauis; Su.6. foer, foere, anctentlj^)^, ante, prae ; Isl.^'ir, 
de, e, ex, db, abs, absque, (6* Andr.) for, fitij Jyri, prae, 
ante ; Teut. veur. Germ* fur, Belg. voor, id. From what 
we have seen as to the apfdication of Ate compound term 
faurmamn, it is h^ly probable, that, before the use of 
Jkur, or faura, as a preposition, it had been a sdbstantive 
noun, not simply signifying place, -but place be/bre, In rela- 
tion to some other object viewed in connexion. The use of 
the Su.6. term foere in composition seems to confirm this 
idea.' Notat, says Ihre, motum de loco, ut uppfoere sursom, 
vJ^oert deorsum, nedanfoere inferius. Sic Isl. foer utan, 
ulterius. Here foere still denotes die j^ace left; the pre- 
position conjoined with it determining the quarter to which 
motion is made. 

The Moes«G. preposition, it would seem, had also Ae 
fonn of fair* This is overlooked by Junius, Hickes, Lye, 
Befixelius, Ihre, and all die writers I have seen on this sub- 
ject« It occurs^ indeed, in die Codex Argenteus only in 
three instances. Bnt by comparing these with the corres- 
ponding terms in other northern languages, I am satisfied 
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that fair Was used by Ulpliilds as equivaliirt to four. FaiP' 
greipands OGCurs, Mar. 8. 23., in the sense of apprehendens. 
* He took the blind man by the hand.' Also/atr-gratp, chap. 
5. 41. apprehendebat* 'SoYf fore is substituted, although 
not in any of these passages, in the AtS«. verb of the same 
signification, which occurs in the past participle, yore-grtpen 
apprebensus; also mfor-gripan apprehendere, praeoccupare. 
Soniner explains the participle, * prepossessed, taken afor&- 
hand/ Thankjus foir-haitei; ' Does he thakik/ or ^give 
thanks P Luk. 17- 9- Here Junius refers to hail-an to- 
eare, jubere, rogare. The compound word seems radically 
the same with A.S. fore-gehat promissum, promissio, for^ 
haten praedictns, Teut. ver-heeten promittere. The odier 
term is foir-weitjatidona, used lo denote the fixing of the 
eyes. \ The eyes of sil^^were fastened on him }' Luk. 4. £0. 
as formed from foir and mtan observare. This seems orir 
ginally the same with A.S.fore^'Witan praescire, Su.G.yber** 
weta, Teut. veur-tveten, id. 

There is no ground for hesitatioui with respect to the 
affinity betweenyaura, &c. and «-«<«, from the difference of 
, the initial letter. The change seems to have been effected 
by the Greeks themselves. We know at any rate, that the 
change from sr to ^, which is merely Goth.y^ was very com- 
mon with them ; as of Juta to if, i^i to i^, 8lc. 

nm^i has been explained as signifying, with the ^nitive^ 
from beside; with the dative, chse beside; with the accusa- 
tive^ motion beside, or to beside^ 

1. ^rom beside. Faura seems to admit this sense in Joh. 
12. 36. ' These tilings spake Jesus and departed, and hid 
himself,' yjiura im, beside, or more strictly,yr(/m before them; 
in A.S. f ram hym; Isl.fyrer theim ; 6r. mmxitn hc^iAn itr 
uvrSir. It must be acknowledged, however, that this pre- 
position seems more certainly to express the idea of proxi- 
mity of position than «-«(«.—' Thou hast hid these things^ 
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faura mvtraim jak fir^daimj from the Mrise and prudent;* 
lA. fyrtr spekingum og titringum; Luk. 10. «1. — Aismr 
quhith faura Hugna praufetum ; * Beware o/" false,' or ' lying 
prophets ;' i. e. attend so as to keep from beside thetn ; Matt. 
7. 15, In these passages iitd is used in the Gr. In the Isl. 
version it is ; Bakted ydur fyret falspamenuniy i. e. fafse 
^ spaemen, a term commonly used by our Scottish writers. 
To this day, a female fortune-teller is vulgarly denominated 
a spay-wife. 

• 

2. Close betide. ' Bartimeus, sat faur wigj sat by the 
highway side ;' Mar. 10. 46. that is, close by it ; ir«(i thf Hh. 
The same phraseology occun, both in Moes.G. and Gr. in 
Luk. 18. 35. — ' We shall all, gasatjanda faur statiastola 
ChristauSy stand,' or more literally, ' take our place before 
the judgment-seat of Christ ;' Isl. fyrer Christi domstol; 
Rom. 14. 10. wci^xrrfi^ofii6ei rm fiifuirt ; that IS, immediately 
before it.—' Jesus — took a chiU, and, gasatida faura sis, 
set him by him,' that is, ' close beside him ;' Luk. 9. 47* 
«-4t^* UvrS. Faura occurs in Mar. 5.9,1; * He was faura 
Tnarein, was nigh unto the sea side ;' xx^eL vnf ^xxro-mp ; in 
A.S. embe tha sae, secus mare. 

3. Motion beside, or to beside; ' He walked, yiy/r marein, 
by the sea of Galilee ;' Mar. 1. 16. irtc^^ T«y B-dxma-Tut. From 
the comparison of this passage with Mar. 5. 21., quoted 
above, where faura is used precisely in the same sense, it 
has been observed thatyJiMr and faura have not always that 
difference of signification which some have supposed, but 
are used promiscuously. ¥• Ulph. lUustr. p. 1 73. — Jah 
thai fauragangandans, ' And they that passed by, or ' be- 
yond the place where he was, railed on him ; Mar. 15. 99. 
9r»^itw9^tvifMut.'-^Jah in maurgin faurgangandans, ^ And in 
the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried 

F 
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up from the roots *,' Mar. 1 1. 90* wm^^w^tyifMvi, as before. 
Here Blsofaura vaxifaur are used as synonymous* 

4. It has been observed that wt^i sometimes sigoifies, on 
ihu side, and sometimes beyond. Faura and fawr are thus 
used in composition. The following passage may, I think, 
be viewed in this light * A great multitude of people out 
of all Judea and Jerusalem, and, afthize faurmarein, from 
the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon,— came to hear him ;' Luk. 
6. 17* irm^tiXtw. In A.S. sae-^emaerej that is, the sea- 
boundaries. Faurmarein is a term evidently formed like 
9nc{»A4«f ; and refers to the countiy on this side of the Me- 
diterranean, in relation to Galilee. 

5. In composition, it sometimes denotes position before or 
close beside another object. ' Into whatsoever city ye en- 
ter,-— eat such things as 9ire, fauralagido iztvis, set before 
you' ; Luk. 10. 8. exactly corresponding to the Gr. word 
used x«(«Ti^!/viv« ; A.S. eow toforan aset; hi. fyrer ydur 
verdurframmsett. So also in Mar. 14. 69- t And a maid 
saw him again, and began to say to them, faurastandafidamp 
that stood by;^ Gr. ir«(«n}JM0>iy. 

6. It also, like the Gr. preposition, changes the sense. 
< They all with one consent began, faurquithan, to make 
excuse ;' Luk. 14. 1 8. from faur and quithan, which so- 
nifies simply to speak, to say ; analogous to th^ term in the 
original wm^tun7ff0«u, deprecari, the sense of «iTf«, peto, 
being changed by ^tc^et. In faur-biudan we have an ex- 
ample of the use of a word in a sort of intermediate sensc^ 
in its transition to that in which it admits of a complete 
change. I need not say, that the northern terms, corres- 
ponding to Eng. forbid^ in general shew a total change of 
the meaning of the verb to bid. In the Moes.G. the com- 
pound is used only as stronger than the verb in its simple 
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^te ; yet with such emphasis as to imply something accom- 
paojing the injunction, equivalent to a conimination. ' He, 
faurbatah im, commanded them that they should take no- 
thing for their journey ;* Mar. 6. 8. Gr. it^^iyyttxn. In Luk. 
5. 14. where the- same Gr. term occurs, it is said, Faur* 
iaud imma, ' He charged him to teU no man.' 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Of n«(«, irf|r«y ; lit^i ; Il^i ; and Sv9« 

n^, wi^mw, ultra. 

This preposition has met with less attention from pliilo- 
logists than some others, as occurring less frequently. Did 
%%"€ seek an origin for it in the Gr. language, perhaps Wg«, 
transeo, might seem to have a pretty good claim. It is, at 
any rate, highly probable that this particle has entered into 
the formation of xt^Mtt transeo, q. ^i^-w, I go beyond. 
Perliaps it may be viewed as a confirmation of this etymon^ 
tliat a^ ri|icv is the preposition in different places in the Neiv 
Testament, in relation to cromng the sea, or any body of 
water, as in Joh. 6. 1. 17.-«^ld. I. the verb iitun^JUt is used 
in the same sense, Matt. 9* 1* ' He passed over.^ ni^«f, 
finis^ terminus, has also strong marks of propinquity; q. 
the point beyond which one may not go, the boundary of 
going. 

In confirmation of this, it may be observed, that wi^tlm, 
ulterior, formed from the preposition tri^A, is used substan- 

f2 
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lively for wt^ttff 6im, extreimiiu. nWa /mi » #i^fl(««i )#ai;0(» 
0X*^ i Homer. Od. 4*- ^^ i^ ^I^ used by Apollomiw lo 
donote the boundnry of tbe horizon lovrards the eaat. 'Hmt 

in iri^^ii}; «y<yr« j ArgOQ. lib. 1 • 

• iiff« governs tbe geniti^ signifying beyimdm Kmi rir^ 
fui flri^tf ^^•^ti(m» i ultra hoc^ non progredi ; ArisloU Polit* 
lib. 6. It has also the sense of sitpra ; ni^» M^m^ntj su- 
pra honiinem ; Philostr. in Her. Ilf^« xirutf, supra fideni. 
But its primary application is to place. The use of irf^«if 
IS restricted to this. /fi^«y *lriSif, ultra Indos ; Aristot. de 
Mundo. ni^tcf 5wA«VinK, ultra mare ; Thucyd. 

Three prepositious are used in Moes.G.^ which appa- 
rently claim affinity witb iri^« and r!f«v« These are fra, 
Jram, undfairray all used in the sense of a, ab. The sig- 
nification of fra nearly resembles that of wi^* : and we can 
easily suppose that what vras originally fera, equivalent to 
^i^»f would, per crasin, be pronounced Visfra, 

In the Moes.G. fragments fra is found only in its com- 
pound state. In Job. 16. 12. it is used in the translation of 
0*^^ii9, to carry. Here it has obviously a figurative sense : 
' I have yet many things to suy unto you, but, ni maguth 
frabairan nu, ye cannot bear them now.' Verelius (Ind.) 
explains the Moes.G. term by Sw. franbairan and baera 
frariy to carry forth, q. to carry vi^uf.-^Frab Ugandans sig- 
nifies sellers^ Mar. 11. 13. from Jra and bugan to buy; q. 
those who buy away, \vho part with their commodities in 
barter with others. Verelius explains the term, gifwafran 
sigf to give from one's self. In a secondary sense it signi- 
fies to forgive, that is, to give away, or from one's self 
what another is owing to one ; as in Luk. 7. 4^. * He, 
bairn fragnf frankly forgave ' them both.' Gr. «;^«^/9-«r«, 
the YioxA frankly being introduced in our version to express 
the force of this. — Luk. 19- 8. Fragildafdurfahh, * 1 re- 
store fourfold,' literally I pay from me ; like the term in 
the A.S. version a-gyfe; Gr. iirMtffn^^^Fra-letan prima- 
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rily sigiufies dettittere. ' At the feast the governor was 
wont, fraletan imndjan^ to release a prisoner ;' Matt. 27# 
15. from fra and tetany mhtere ; literally to smd frmn. 
Hence, in a secondary sense it is used to denote forgireness, 
which is a release from debts whether pecuniary or mora). 
Kumum, to know, mihfru prefixed signifies to contemn i 
as in Luk. 18. 9-/ He spake this parable unto certain-*^^-* 
htnnandana tkaim antharmmj who despised others;' who 
kneK) them only so far, as to avoid thetn, to keep them at 
m distance * This idiom is retained in lA.firirknnna, ignos- 
eere. Finrkunmi trnk eigi ; ne mihi vitto yertas, ignoscas ; 
Verel. lod.— ^ It were better for him, that he^^rafmurpam 
wedf were cast into the sea ;' Mar. 9. 42. i. e. cast forth. 
Sin is expressed by an idea similar to that conveyed by Lat. 
tramgressio. As tmurkfan is to work, with fra prefixed, 
It signifies to sin. Franaurhta mis, * I have sinned ; Matt. 
£7. 4. I have wrought frowardly Or perversely ; ftom^ or 
in opposition to the precept given me, beyond the mark. 
In the same manner is quithanf dicere, loqui, changed by 
baviug fra prefixed ; fro'^dthan, maledicere. A.S. for^ 
wyrcean, and Is), frivraekOi perdere, are cognate terms, al* 
though with a slight change of signification. 

A.S. and Isl. fra signify a, ab, abs^ ex, de. IsL fftn 
leitur, adversus ; yra^it/^n perversus, from the prepositiorf, 
and snua verti, q. to turn or be turned the wrong way ; fra^ 
"Berandr absens, literally, Xmitgfrom; tiiogfraa, citra, re^ 
troque, to zndfro. For the old £ng. preposition had pre« 
cisely the same sense. Thus fro ye is used by Chaucer in 
the sense of from youy in old Scot, fra, in modern frae, 
Isl. Fra is explained in GL to Edda, not only by ab, but 
by praeter, ultra. Fra tkui sem fyrri var; supra id quod 
prius erat. Sol. xl. 4. 6. 

Su.G. fra, frany id. Taga fran andra, aliis abripere; 
Frankaesty equus qui dexterior curnii jungitur, the far^ 
horse Scot., as opposed to the ntr^lwrse. 

73 
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Moes.G. fairra has also great resemblance to wi^m^ botk 
in form and in meaning. * And there was a good way, 
fairra inij off from them^ an herd of many swine;' IsL 
liif^t i burtfra theim; Matt. 8. SO. This is equivalent to^ 
* a good way beyond them/ or ^ beyond the place where diey 
weie.'^^JfieUhitk fairra mis, * Depart yrom me/ Ish fared 
fra mer; Matt. 7. ^3. q. ' go to a distance, beyond my 
presence.— «>^ She departed not, fairra alh^from the temple/ 
Luk. 2. 37. She went not beyond the precincts of that 
holy place.-*-' He entered into one of the ships which was 
Simon's, and prayed him, afiiuhan fairra statha leitil, to 
thrust out a little from the land/ Isl. at legga litid fra 
laruk; Luk. 5. 3. that is, to go a little farther, than they 
formerly were, beyond the boundary of the shore. The ad- 
verb fairrathro, a longi, is very similar to m%<*t'n^^, ' ulte* 
rius, amplius ; on the farther side, more.' 

Ibre s\ey9% fairra as sometimes used by Ulphilas for fra ; 
referring, in support of his assertion, to Luk. S. 37* above 
quoted. They so completely agree in signification, thatyVa 
might almost be viewed as an abbrevidition of fairra. The 
affinity of fra to wi^tt may be illustrated by the use of IsL 
fra-iaer, excellens, alios omne antecedens. This resembles 
the use of the Gr. preposition ;. vi^» M^tiirit, supra hominem ; 
W{« TV xiyv, supra quani dici potest. Isl. fara also sig- 
nifies superare, to gain over, to overcome. Hon Jiarade 
bonom upp ; persuasionibus ipsum captiyi^vit. Y^fel* loid^ 
Alem. fara id. ^Infara, seorum. 

Thaz lazen sie in uvara 
thia ungilouia in fiara, Otfr. v. 7- 1%. 

1. e. that they may make thy unbelief to cease ; literally^ 
leave thy unbelief at a distance or far off. Hence, as would 
seeni, Alem.^ar, an adjective, Germ. /ei'^r, signifying tran-r 
quillus, Qtiosus^ semotus, (Schilter), the id^a of tranquiljity. 
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heiog borrowed from that of distance from other objects, 
ffuch at leaat as might cause disturbaoce. We may add Jira, 
cessatioab operis ob caltom divinum, festum, in LAt,/eria. 
To the Goth, preposition signifying lof^i a, we are also 
to trace Alem. ferron^ and Germ. Jtrny which nearly re* 
senible W^^Py and Su.G. jiaerran^ procui, longe, a loco re-' 
moto. Kommajiatnan ^rorif a locis remotis venire : Ware 
Jiaerran fran migy procui a me absit. jin is a suiBx* in 
Su.G. and Isl. denoting motion from a place. 

n'i^tif, it has been observed^ with the article assumes an 
adjective form ; « iri^nff ulterior, qui in ulteriore parte est ; 
qui est e regione ; i m^w i^^ny ulterior ripa ; ri •'i^tfy, quae 
sunt in adversa parte. Fairra is thus used by Ulphilas, 
Luk. 15. IS. ' The younger son — took his journey, tn- 
land fairra, into zfar country;' A.S. onfeorlen rice. The 
Eng. phrase, still in use, retains the idiom of the ancient 
Goth. Hence the Germ, use of the term fern, procui ; 
Amfemen landen, ex regionibus longinquis ; Deut. 29. 22. 
Both Ihre and Wachter view these northern terms its allied, 
not only to «!(«, but to iriffm procui, also to Lat. parro, id. 
I need scarcely observe that A.S. feor, feorran. Germ, /er, 
Belg. very verre, Scot* fer, and £ng. far, all acknowledge 
the same origin. A.S.feorran not only signifies procui, but 
porro, * furthermore, moreover ;' Somner. 

Before taking our leave of Fairra, it deserves to be re- 
marked, th^t as Gr. x(«lr«$ is viewed as a contraction of ir^i* 
T«r««, (a superlative apparently formed from w^^, whence 
sr^^rtrH), our Eug. word^rs^ seems to have beeu formed in 
a similar manner, originally denoting what was most remote, 
q€ farthest off, in respect of place, hence transferred to time. 
A.S.feor signifies procui, /sr; the superlative is feorrest, 
sometimes used adverbially, longiasime, at other times as- 
an adjective, feorraesta dael, extrema pars. The compara- 
tive was feorre, farther. The Alem. shews the same a- 
iHil<^* As /ttW, fdr^ signify prae, ante, the comparative 
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is furira, anterior, the superlative fwrid, JwiHu, ptimv^ 
supremus, sumiaus; Kero. Heoee the aame given to ^ 
prince, der Funip i. e. the fint peraon. This mode is re< 
t»ined in Germ, vor^ verder, and vorderU. hh fyrr, fyr, 
prius, anterius; item/remotas; fyrrtffyrstr prior primo; 
Gvdin. Andr. p. 71* Fiaerrif remo^vis, Jiarat,^fier9t, remo- 
tissinie, Verd. Ind. ; q. the farthest back. Su.G. foer^ 
ante, comparative foerr, prius ; superlative JoerM, primus. 
Thus, it appears most probable that Lat. prhni$ itself has 
been the superlative of pW, the old form of the preposition 
prae, as Festua observes on Privignm; prior, prim, being 
ihe coQiparative. It is evident, then, thait JirU has beea 
formed precisely in the same manner with its synonyme/ore- 
most, only with a different termination* For, to fore, aigni^ 
fying priority in place, or as to time, we must trace former 
and foremost, as the comparative and superlative. This 
analogy appears also in Moes.G* Frumozo signiies prttes, 
Bom. 11. So. Aith^hau fuhas imma frumozo ; 

' Or who hath first given unto him ?' This is supposed to 
be from tlie adverb fmmo, of which tlie superlative is fru^ 
mist. Matt. 8. 21. Fan, tulaubei misfrumist (q. foremost} 
galeithoM jak gaJUhan attan $neinana ; ' Lord, suffer ma^ 
firU to go and bury my father.' Frum, frums, initiura, ia 
viewed as the radical word. V. Ulpb. Illustr. p. 106. We 
may add, th^t as Su.G. from signifies prorsum, hence are 
formed /rainre ulterior, framor ulterius, fraemst primus. 

This preposition has by Scheide been deduced frons ««(ii'«^ 
traoseo, * from which he supposes that an obsolete nouo, 
9n(»;, has been formed,' having iu ttie dative in^$. Mr Bonar 
views it as an immediate cognate of ^s^, a boundary, and as. 
probably the dative of diis very noun, contracted from «r£(«r« 
and^ri^i; explmoiog it t/iecofUaiaifig^boufidary.. Ithasbeeu^ 
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jiiady obaerred, that this etymoii is mmteridly tbe stme with 
Scheide% who explains vi^^as denotiiigpene^ra/toii to the tU* 
most boundary y or the ctrmmferaice of a thing. From what 
has been already noticed, on the preposition sri^*, it is obvious 
that W(»f 9 a boundary^ and wi^d^y transeo, are intimately allied* 

It deserves to be mentioned that the Moes.G. contains a 
substantive exactly corresponding to the sense of both vi^l 
and m^m^. This isferoy occurring only in the plural^ partes^ 
termini, limites; Jan. Glw^»Mar. 8. 10. ' He entered into a 
ship,— and, quam ana fera Magdalany came into> or on the 
fartiy or ' confines of Magdala/ It does not appear that 
this term has been retained in any of the other northem 
dialects; nnless h\,Jiaray littus^ be originaUy the same word, 
as denoting the boundary of the sea, also, tbe reflux of the 
sea, and the place of this reflux, the water-mark. V. Gudm. 
Andr. p. 68. The Moes.G. term is viewed by Schiller aa 
allied Xofiarra procul. May we not suppose^ that JLat.|Mrrs 
'has had the same comnum source with this and mi^ i 

The Goth, preposition which most nearly resemUes wi^l 
is IsL Jiriyfyri. iiifi, both simply and in composition, de- 
notes excess, or superiority, marking the highest degree ; as 
wt^i^vwif valde tristis, in^ii^tc, nimis curiosus. Thus IsK 
verajiri signifies praesse, praesidere> exactly consonant to 
iri^/i^, superior sum, supero, antecello, also, abundo ; Jiri'- 
gangay pnmTe,Jirigangsman, antecessor, alicui rei praefectus ; 
JyrikongTy inter alios reges eminens; fyribeistaH, praesseu 
Su.G. foer is used in the same sense. As wacker signifies pul- 
cheTjfoerfvacker is perpulcher ; from mycket much, by pre- 
fixing tbe prtpotAtionpfoermycket is formed, denoting excess, 
iiimiura, too much. As m^t$^ys respects one who goes about 
a piece of business, but does not apply to it, idle, trijUng ; firi'^ 
nemast signifies negligere, apparently from the preposition and 
nema capere. Jn the use of this prefix, there appear also 
some vestiges of what has been considered as the primary 
sense of nn^ <,— circum ; as mjirileithm, circumspectus, pro- 
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▼idus. I hesitate, however, whether ^n here does not rather 
signify pro before, than circunj. 

n(*, Lat Pro, Prae. 

His preposition has been deduced from the adjective ir»^«f, 
before, contracted ir^»9, having in the dative ir^; signifying^ 
with a substantive understood, the fore part, fore object, 
^ object in front.* It is used in relation to place, as * applied 
to objects fronting each other, or to some placed b^re 
others in the order of saccession.* This is considered as its 
primary signification. It is also used in relation to time ; as 
denoting defence or protection ; and preference. 

The Moes.G. preposition corresponding to this is on- 
io\AtieA\y faur,faurei. We have already illustrated the con* 
nexion between this and «-»^«. But Ulphilas evidently uses 
it in two different senses. Some learned northern writers 
have distinguished between yiiKr BXidfaura ; explaining ^atir 
as expressing the force of Lat. ^^ro, £ng./or, and faura as sig- 
mfyif^,prae,vKilte, before. V. BenzeliiAnnot. in Job. 10. IK 
Vlpb. lUustr. p. 87. But it has been already seen, that they 
are used by the bishop of Moesia promiscuously. The cor* 
respondent prepositions in the other dialects are, A.S. for, 
fore, in composition also/om, pro, prae, ante, coram ; 'Alem' 
^ra, furi, 1 »1. for,Jiri, fyri ; Su.G. for, foer ; Germ. fur,, 
vor'j Teut. veur^ voor, id. £ng. /ore, in composition. 

1. In relation to place, as conveying the idea affronting: 
as, 'EfUKi w^« vS iPvxSfi ; * he stood before the door.'—' He 
gave to his disciples, atlagidedeina four ; jah othgideAiH 
faur tho managein, to set before ; and they set before thoi 
multitude;' Mar. 8. 6. A.S. toforetn asettan; Isl. at their 
legdn^'^fyrer folked. The preposition, which occurs in 
the Gr., is r«^ii in a composite state ; me^itltia'f— -n^cAnMm 
rm ixXf. The noim, signifying raultitudei is the ongia 
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of the Scot, term menyie^ old Eng. fneyny^ used in the same 
sense; also of the modern word many. This passage would 
apply equally well as an illustration of itu^y in sense 2. 
In Moes.6. a street is denominated from the circumstance 
of its being in front of the door. * Go your ways out into 
^Kradaiijr;a, the streets ;' Luk. 10. 10. By analogy of for- 
matiottj in A.S, fore-^lure signifies a porch, a vestibule ; Isl. 
fordyrey corresponding to Gr. «■(• ^^m, prae foribus, Swed. 
farstuga^ id., \A.fyrirumf locus in nave primus^ q. the JirU 
room* Su.G. dtafoer en^ stare ante aliquem. 

ij. Signifying before, as denoting progression. Jah silba 
fiiuraquimidp ^ And he goeth brfore him;' Luk. 1. M.^aeth 
tqforan Mm, A.S. Isl. munfyrer homim frammganga ; Gr. 
w^*%}m,%v9%rm>'^^ And they were in the way going up to Jeru- 
saleno, and Jesus, faurbigangands ins, went before them ;' 
Isl. geckfyrer iheim ; Mar. 10. 32. ir^My«r «Jryf ,— .' When 
1)6 puttetli forth his own sheep, faura im gangith, he goeth 
bifore them;' Job. 10. 4, A.S. gaeih beforan hym; isl. 
gengiir hannframmfyrer theim; Gr. ifot^trhp mvrSf ff-«(ivfr«<. 
A*S. fore-gangan also signifies prawe; Altm. forauuesen 
prasesse, furifahen praevenire, Isl. verafiri praeesse, Jirigan" 
ga praeire; Su.G. Jag kom foer an tu; veni te anterior^ 
vel ante t^. 

3. Before, as to time ; as, 'fiyiMT* 9(0 rS iF$xi^ ; ' it hap- 
pened before the war.' — Fatur hanins kruk, ' Before the 
cock crow thou shah deny me thrice ;' Matt. 26. lb. in Gr. 
^/y, ^hich is often used for «-(• :— -' Art thou come hither to 
torment us, faur mel, before the time^ Matt. 8. 29- ^* 
nm^tv-i^^oar ihizei Abraham waurilu, im ik; ' Before Abra- 
bana v^as, I am;' Job. 3* ^8- Here it is also used for v^iv.— 
\Vhatever wm, faura gamelUh, written aforethne, was written, 
tor our learning;' Rom. 15, 4. Gr. ir^«iy^»^n. J^iirin 
composition has the same signification. Faursnau, ' She 
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'n come aforekmd to anmnt my body to the Imryidg ;' Mar. 
14. 8. ir^«iA«Cf. A.S. faran tv hlnffmaessan ; ante festun 
primitiarum ; Chr. Sax. A. 91^^ Alem. /or« einero eiti deg 
imbizzes, ante unam horam refectionis ; Kero. lA.farda prae- 
ttiverefforda Ij/fe, cavere vitae, forfatia praeoccupatio dam* 
nosa; jirimmui praevenire, antevertere, ft/rirskipan prae- 
ordinaXus, fyriraeilan praedestinatio. Su.G. foer. Han horn 

foer twa dagar sedan; ante biduum yenit ; Ihre. 

« 

4. ]!(• is also used to denote defence or protection, n^ 
tSv iraiimf »«i t«f yvftuxSf ^«;^M'#«i, ' to fight in defence of 
wives and children.' The idea of protection is obviously 
borrowed from one standii^ before another as to place. In 
this sense we may view the language used, Mar. 9* 40. ' He 
that IS not against you, faur izwis ist, is oA your side;* thaf 
isy will stand for your defence, will take part with you ; Gr. 
«jr)( vf*if Wrt. This idea is^ in more instances than one, sug* 
gested by ihe use of fanr in composition. * * He laid it in 
his own new tomh,'^aurwalvjands staina mUcUamma, roll- 
ing a great stone to the door of the sepulchre ;' Matt. 27. 60. 
Gr. 9r^«a«vX<Wj that is, m front of the door, for defence 
a<niinst those who might wish to carry away the body. Fau" 
rahahf and faurhah ah, denote ' the veil of the temple ;' 
Mar. 15. SB. Matt. 127. 51. the curtain meant to guard the 
sanctum sanctorum from the eyes of those who ministered iu 
the holy place ; from^«r aate, and hahan suspendere, fike 
Dsm.forhengy and Belg. voorhang, a veil. 

A.S. fore-breast is compounded after the same manner ; 
pectorale, ' a breast-plate^ or defence for the breast/ Som- 
ner; wnAforeburh pro-murale, q. a defence for the wall or 
fortification. The prepositionyar is used iu this sense iaita 
nmple state, as signifying, ex parte. We beoth for eew ; 
Stabtmus a vestra parte; Nicod. 17. Franc, fnridennan 
defendere, GL Mom.furispreehnny id. properly, to speak in 
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one's defeuce* Su«G. laegga ng utfoeren^ intercedere^ op- 
posito velut corpore tueri ; Ihre^ vo. Foer. 

5. Preference* *A^ ^^ ;^^^r«v, 'virtue bef(M*e riches.' 
Tl)e idea of preference is evidently borrowed from that of 
literal precedence! one going before, or taking place o^another. 
It is retained in the composition oifauTjfaura ; as inybu- 
ragangOf Luk. 16. I. a steward, one who is preferred be- 
fore the other servants, on whom they all immediately de« 
pend ; also in faurabathja princeps, from the preposition 
and hiudran jubere ; and infattramathleiSf Luk. 8. 41. 40*, 
the designation given to ' the ruler of the synagogue/ cor- 
responding to ii^;^tfv in the Gr. This word is from maih/s 
forum, q. the place of speaking, from math/Jan loqui. 

In A.S. we have fore-standan, praestare, praeesse,ybrf^ 
stigan antecellefe, ybr€-freon, ' to be afore or above anotlier, 
to be in authority, to have charge or bear rule, to be set 
over,' Somner ; fore-sittan, pracses, praesidens ; Jhresteora, 
proreta, ' the ruler ol" guide of the foreship,' id. 8ic. Franc« 
foraferio, id. proreta ; Alem. foraperahtida, praeclara; 
Jbrekison, dncm; Jurinzxan praeponere; Inl.fergangunuulr, 
antesignanus, praeses, also villtcus ; foringr, antesigiianus, 
^brmrirlr guberaator, fcc. Su*G. ^ber is used in the same 
manner ; foerman, praefectus, pmeaesjjbersiandare gubema- 
tor, imperator^yoerite, rexj flee. 

6. n^ aW denotes mtbeiityiioH, being equivalent to for, 
or instead of. n^« wxiIh ^mvu*, ^ to die for one's children ;' 
Eurip. A similar transition is here made, as in the two 
significations last mentioned, from the primary sense in re- 
lation to place. He who does, or bears anything instead of 
another, puts himself in his place. ' I lay down ray life^ 

fanro iho lamba, for the sheep;' A.S. for ntiHum sceapum; 
Jsl. fjfrer saudena ; Job. 10. 15. v^l^ rSf w^Jithmf, Th« 
same phrase occurs ver. IJ. But instead off aura lambe, aa 
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ill Junius, the genttine reading, according to Sotberg, is 
faur lambe>, Ulph. Illustr. p. 88. Perhaps this is also the 
case as to ver. 15. although not mentioned.— >^ Destroy not 
him with thy meat, ^aur t/ianei ChrUiut gaswaU^for whom 
Clirist died;' \%\,fyrer hvern Christur erdainrif Rom. 14. 
15. Gr. vvn^ cS x^irrU iirMn, A.S for is equivalent. * Arche- 
laus reigned in Judea, ybr thaene Herodem, in the room of 
Herod ;' Matt 2. 22. — Eage for eage, and tothfor toth ; 
* eyeforeyCf and tooth ybr tooth ;' Matt. 5. 38. In thelsl. 
version, augafyrer atiga^ taunnfyrer tannu. Alem, fora and 
fori have the same application. Fora diem, pro ipsis; Kero, 
c. 10. Furi sih giaprehhe, pro se satisfaciat 

This comparison illustrates the justness of Mr Bonar*s re- 
marks, tliat ^^ our Eng. preposition, for, appears to have a 
similar origin with the Greek «-^« ;* and that ^^for in Ei^., 
and ir^« in Gr., andpn> in Lat., as well as the Ger. tOot or 
for, means, in its radical sense, position b^ore**' 

TvK 

This preposition has been derived from Tvtf, to sew, or to 
join together, which, though obsolete in Gr., is supposed to 
be retained in Lat. suo. Svf denotes jtotc^ion in place, time, 
and modes of action. 

The affinity between this and any Goth, preposition, is not 
so obvious as in some of the examples given above. But 
by several learned writers the particle sam or sama^Jhaving the 
same signification, is viewed as radically one. 2vr, we know» 
in composition often assumes the form of ovfi ; as in rv^-C«/w, 
cvf/t-itLxhif, wfA-iAti^tt, &c« &c. : and Festus informs us that 
Ennius, the ancient Roman poet, used mm for the analogous 
Lat. preposition cum, which seems to indicate that it had a 
common origin with rvv. It has been supposed that 4he 
Greeks converted the s or sibilation, in sam, into the aspirate 
in «^v, ifMi simul ; as they sometimes interchanged these; 
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and as the Lfttiiis formed their super, and sub, from Giv. 
v^ and iwlf by substituting the sibilation for the aspirate, it 
being admitted that this was customary vrith them. Lat. 
simul has been traced to the same source with sama. Instead 
of Su.G sammaUf suman sometimes occurs: Dda theer 
suman ; si inter se litigent ; Dal. LL. ap. Ihre. 

1 . It denotes jtmction in place, *E^j^ifitim ifu7s rvr r«i ; 
Job. 21. 3. ' We come with thee.'---^' Jesus saw that the 
people, uimathrann, came running together ;' Mar. 9* 25. 
hrtavfr^ixu,"^* One of the scribes heard them, sama'Sokjan" 
dam, reuaoning together J Mar. 12. 28. Gr. a^^nnimtf. A.S. 
sam-Mwafiy co-domestici, conjuges ; sammriany congregare ; 
A\em.sam'an id., kesemane concilium, Notk. Isl. samatiy udi 
coilectio ; in composition sam, samsaete concessorium ; sama 

_ m 

stadf eodem loco ; Su.G. sam^uam conventus, sannmste, so- 
cietas. 

2. It is used in relation to time* Svv rf iumtTv Sitnxh; 'he 
went away in time of supper.'— A. S. samod signifies simul, 
at the same time. Forweorthath samod j peribuntsimul, Psa* 
S6. 40* Seofon winter saffu>d; septem annos siroul ; Caedm. 
88. Alem. samoso simul. Isl. Samaria Su.G. samt, id. Geek 
han nu fioradaga i samt; tres dies contiuuo ambulavit; 
Halfdans Sag. 

3. It is applied to modes of action, xlt «■•} fUx*tfAnf, 'I 
would fight with your Bid.'^-^Dene and Ertgele wurdon sam- 
maele aet Osna-fortlia ; Dani et Angli facti sunt Concordes 
apud Oxnafordam ; Chr. Sax. A. 1018. Samod-arisan 
consurgere ; samod-blissian, congaudere ; sam-rade, uno con- 
tilio ; sam-mfrcan co-operari. Isl. samlag consortium, «am- 
toetk conspirationes, samlynde concordia ; sammng pactum^ 
at samij pacisci> pangere foedus ; semsa compono ; samband 
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conveatio ; sanUhycke consensus. Su.G. Moms coocon^ 
uDanimisy saemja unio. 

Ihre, and some other writers^ have remarked the striking 
coincideDce in the fonnation of Gr. words with tryf, and of 
northern words with sam; as rv^C«^i^ consilium, Su.G. 
samrad; rvvuitfr^f, conscientia, Su.G* samweie; rpfurBTfp, 
compotatatio, samdryckia. To these we may add rvno^tm, 
comedo, Isl. $ameyte communio ; wvx^lfH o6aetaneas, Isl. 
uimiida, id. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Of 't«i^ and 'Tar). 

According to the order observed, only two Gr. preposi- 
tions remain for consideration, M^ and vxi\ There can be 
lio hesitation whatsoever, as to the close affinity of both to 
various prepositions in the northern languages. But, as 
iirl^ and Inrl throw an almost unsurmountable bar in the way 
of the philologist, from their being evidently allied in the 
most intimate manner as to origin, although directly opposed 
in signification ^ the very same difficulty retards him in bis 
Goth, investigations. 

Mr Bonar and Professor Dunbar agree in viewing the 
preposition vt) as evidently originating from the adjective 
V9r«(, signifying high ; and ^xi^ ' formed from the same root/ 
as * denoting an object higher in point of place or situation/ 
Mr Bonar thinks that ^^ the application of the two preposi- 
tions, though originating from the same root, was reversed ; 
in the one case the attribute being referred to the noun pre*' 



^edtti^y h ibb ifttiiet to its tthrAMve^ th^ notin fo1l6\ci6^. 
In these^ tberefore/' he sayd, '' there is iio cOiitfadktioti, biit 
inerely k diversity 'm die mode of applicatioil. High and 
lozr, abtwe aod ti;t<fef ^ are itierely ^elaUVe terms. When one 
object is low ot Under itl reference to another, thi^ last, of 
Cdnsequence, ecmies io be high or above in reference to the 
first. Such a t>osition of tw6 objects, therefore, may hk 
equdly expressed by saying, that the first is aboVe the second, 
x>t the second is lilider die first. In the preposition Ur£(, tb^ 
Greeks used the one mode of eicpression ; in the pfepositiofi 
tttl the other.'' 

Thid idea will appear more clear from one of the iITustra- 
tions given, in which both the prepositions occur. K«} Tii^ 

^^ V?? >§ ^^ v«' xt^^^*f ' ^ &^^^ ^^^^ above and under the 
ground ;'— ** the gold, — ^higher in respect of the grcmnd, and 
fte gold in regard to which the ground is higher.' 

The mode of solution, adopted by my ingenious friend, 
had occurred to me, before I observed that he had made use 
of it. But it seemed necessary to reject it on several grounds. 
One of these is, that which I have since found mentioned by 
Professor Dunbar. '' These ingenious remarks," he says^ 
*' do not appear to me to convey a correct notion of the pre- 
position uTfi ; for, I apprehend) we must join it as well 
as v«^ with the preceeding noiin, if we pay any regard to the 
catos which it is said to govern.'' Least of all can we admit 
of an inversioil ib the one case, vi'hich is directly opposed to 
the sense of the yery same word in the other, only as ex- 
pressed in the comparative degree. Besides, subh a violent 
inversion is totally incongruous to the common modes by 
"which men express their thoughts, especially in a more 
simple state of society, such as (hat in which we may suppose 
the prepositions of any language to have been formed* In 
an instance of the kind referred to, violence must be done to 
thought Itself. • 

Not can I entirely subscribe to the opinion of the last 

G 
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mentiooed learned writer ; especially in as. ftr as. tbe Greeks 
are concerned. It seems, however, to come very near the truth, 
''As-— A^A and /biP are relative terms; so also sxe. higher 
and high ; what is raised higher must be cAove the other 
object, and of course the latter will be under it* 1, there- 
fore, imagine that the Greeks, when diey began to use the 
preposition vwt^ in the sense of higher or above, lost sight of 
the radical meaning of vm, and used it in its relative situa- 
tion to ifin^f as denoting under" *' Thes^— conjecture^,'' he, 
with great candour, subjoins, '^ may lead to something better 
in the investigation of other languages more ancient than the 
Gr., to some of which that beautiful language is probably 
indebted for many of its simple terms." 

It seems most probable, indeed, that the Greeks received 
both v^ and M, from a more ancient people, in the senses 
in which they used them, without forming either from vtrn* 
For the existence of this noun rests on mere supposition, it 
being confesse;dly obsolete. The difficulty, arising from the 
contrariety of the significations of viri^ and v%l, is not remo* 
ved by the supposition, that the Greeks, '' when they begao 
to use vwi^ in the sense of higher or above, lost sight of the 
radical meaning of vwl" This conjecture is liable to more 
objections than one. It must be supposed that they had in- 
troduced v7« long before v^ri^. This cannot well be imagined ; 
for as soon as any people formed a particle signifying imder, 
they would find equal necessity for another, as its correlate, 
signifying over or above. It can scarcely be thought, that 
so acute a people as the Greeks would form a comparative, 
and even add a superlative, from tnr$t, without paying the 
slightest regard to the obvious relation which M is supposed 
to have had to. this adjective. It has been assumed, tluit, in 
the formation of their comparative, they first made it virtn- 
{•(, and afterwards reduced it to vm^f, whence the preposi- 
Uon tf^ is said to come ; and that the superlative was ori- 
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I^Uy vfl-ar«rK,- afterwards contracted- uito vT«r«f. This 
only shews that a fabric, the basis of which is mere suppo* 
sitiou; caoDot easily reach its proper elevation witliout similar 
tontributions from the regions of fancy. For this assump- 
tion seems to contradict the evidence of facts. We have no 
right to take it for granted, that the comparative was yxon^As, 
and the superlative vrorttrcs, when we have incontrovertit>le 
proof that they actually assumed the form of vsri^rc^o; and 
vxi(r«T«$ i signifying, as these degrees ought to do, superior 
and supremm. These terms thus proclaim their immediate 
descent from v9n^ ; and this, of itself, affords a strong presump- 
tion that the preposition did not owe its origin to the Greeks. 

It may be inquired, however. What then was the origin of 
these particles ? and. How can we account for the use of the 
one in a sense so different from that of the other i There is 
less difScuIty in answering the first of these queries, than tha 
second. But, although we cannot attain to certainty in a 
disquisiUon of this kind, some degree of light may perhaps 
be thrown on the second, from what we consider as t^e otily 
answer to the first, which seems to have any verisimilitude. 

It has been observed by one, whom Professor Dunbar 
seems justly to design an '^ ingenious and learned friend," that 
in Moes.G. 'f//^— signifies tin(ier, whilst tz/ar, its compara-^ 
tlve, means over.'* When he speaks of M and vti^ " stand* 
ing related to each other as comparative and superlative 
words,'' it must be from mere oversight, instead of positive 
and comparative. This opinion, indeed, as he observes, '^ is 
strongly confirmed by a singular coincidence, both in regard 
to meaning and mode' of structure, in the most ancient dialect 
of Gothic that remains*/' 

The same literary friend has gone a step farther. '^ The 
root," he remarks, *' of all these prepositions, both Greek and 

Gothic; is in all probability a verb common to both during 

« 

• y. DunlMT*! ExeroBeshf. 140^ 141, N. 
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the earlier stages of their exi'stenee. Tbi^ verby or mor^ 
properly, this past-pa^sive-pafticiple, i^ still to be found in 
some of the compounds of hafidHj levare, erigere, tollere. 
Under the form hof; and it is to this that the £nglish are in- 
debted for their hove, haven, 8cc. the participle aud preterite 
cfheaveM'* 

The acute Home Tooke has thrown out a similar idea. 
iSpeakiilg of the origin of head and heaven, he says they 
'' are evidently the past participles heaved and heaven of 
the verb to heave ; as the A.S. heafod, heafd, caput, and 
heofen, heafen, coelum, are the past participles of the verb 
heafan, heofan, to heave, to l^ up. Whence/^ he subjoins, 
^' yfon also may easily be derived, and with the same signi- 
fication ♦." 

He takes it for granted, indeed, that ufan, ufa, was an 
^ A.S. noun," signifying alius, high, adding ; " But I b^ 
lieve that ufon, ttfa ; upon, tip, means the same as top or 
head, and is briginally derivec) from the same source f/' As 
he vie\i% f//a as originally a noun, he gives vfera, and ufe^ 
maest, as the comparative and superlative, signifying altior, 
altissimus. There cUn be no doubt that ufer, also ufera, is 
d\e compatative, and ufeinaest the superlative, retamed in 
Scdt.uvar upper, and t^^T^rsf, t/m^/^^, uppermost, words quite 
common in the northern counties. But I hesitate as to the 
proof, that what was used in place of the positive invariably 
bad the form of a noun. 

The idea of the relation in degrees among the different 
particles, not only in Gr. btit in the Goth, dialects, is what 
one would wish 16 find verified, because it affords a pleasure 
to the mind not communicated by solitary terms. But, in 
searching for truth, we are bound to view the subject in 
every possible light. It has been already seen, that the rea- 
soning in favour of tmi^ bei))g formed by the Greeks as the 

•IXTmAfPteky, L45SL ill»d.f.4SZ 
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p>mp9»^^mi9 b; nq i^^biis conclQsiye. The proof appears 
iws 4oiibtfuI wid) respect « to its Goth, formation. Yet two 
diffic|iUiep of^cMr, T|ie first is, tfaat it wopld mtber induce « 
smpicioq thfil the Qqtb^ did npt form this term from t«f or 
^t^, B^ a isomparativ^^ that io Heb.j ISV, eber, not only «gi 
nifi^ trofiaUHs fFCHn the v^rb tf&ary trimsiit^ biit is often used 
as a prfy[KmtipA in ike aenae of trans, cUru, ov^. Pers* 
^dfy and ttbay, fdsq mean op^r. This circumstance would 
indieate diat ^ prepositipn has had the highest antiquity* 
The other diflScvlty is of less ireight. Althougfay in A.S., 
^fer and ^f$r, are commonly used in the sensp of superior, 
4>e prppositioo does nqt once occur in either of these forms, 
but is invariably written ofer. But as yfar is the form in 
Jdoes.G.j it may be supposed tha^ in the lapse of ages, the 
Angio*S)aaons having accidentally changed the sound of u into 
0, thsir writers gave both these terms accordii^ to the com^ 
jnon promiqciation ; never once imagining, perhaps, that 
they were originally one. Thus, what is over in old Eng.^ 
Ibat is, ufper, in ScoL is mar. 

These diQcuIties, however, only affect the derivation of 
|ir)( and tifar, and their relation to ^^ and iff; but neither 
tbe origin of the latt^, nor their affinity to each other. There 
aeepis, indeed, to be every reason to suppose that Sml and uf 
liad the same Goth, origin. The idea, formerly mentioned^ 
thitt hof is the root, is by no means improbable. It may 
perhaps naerit observation, that in Isl. several primitive terms^ 
expressive of something elevated, appear in the form of hiff, 
pr nearly so: as, kufconm, summitas, Gudm. Andr.; kuf^ 
IfTfibs excavate quae tecto templi incufnbit; httfa, tegmea 
capitis; Verel. Ind. The aspirate, it may be supposed, had 
lieen thrown away. Put this hypothesis is not necessary ; as 
there are othei^ Goth, words, that might furnisb an origin for 
tbe preposition perhaps equally probable, where there was 
no occasion for even so slight a change. As in Isl. j/fer 
fignifies super, supra, the verb sf^ is superhire^ Su.G* 

09 
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^w-as. It may be observed diaf in Isl. y, as here nsed, ir 
equivalent to tf. V. Gudm. Andr. p. 135. Ihr^ indeed view^ 
this verb as formed from upp sursum, super, in the same 
manner as the Latins formed snperbire from their preposi-' 
tion super. He admits, however, that the term in a physical 
sense signifies, to swell. We may, therefore, view it as radi-' 
cally the same with IsL hef-a^ karfv-a, levare, tollere, only 
without the aspirate. Su.G. ypp^ signifies elevare, in altuni 
tollere; whence ypper praeceliens, yppare p/aestantior, ypp^ 
ante praestantissimus ; and perhaps yppig superbus. A.S. 
jfppan aperire, detegere, may have had a common origin; 
for what is it to open, but to remove that which covers, or 
is above? It also signifies prodere, to give up. 

Enough has been said with respect to the origin. Let us 
now enquire what reason may be assigned for the use of M 
and uf, in a sense so different from that of vw^ and ufer; 
proceeding on the supposition that they all had a common 
root. Although it appears unquestionable, that M and uf 
had the same origin, this difference between them may be' 
discerned, that while the origin of the former is merely in- 
ferred from its resemblance to M(/ the particle uf in feci 
betrays its origin, in various instances, when found in a 
composite state ; still reminding the reader of the idea of 
elevation, and resembling a prisoner chained to the ground, 
■who by his struggles to raise himself testifies how indignantly 
he feels his degradation. Hence we may warrantably con^ 
elude, that, in its original use, uf signified above; and that 
it came only in process of time to have the sense of under 
affixed to it, from its bebg employed as the correlate of 
ufar. 

Thus in Luk. 4. 1 K Jna handun thuk uf-haband ; ^ In 
their hands^ they shall bear thee up/ "Ai(#, toUo, is the Or. 
verb. The Moes.G. term is from uf and haban tenere, q. 
hold up. Uf-hropjan has a similar signification, uf corre^ 
sponding to tim, and conveying the idea of ascen( or motiga 
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iqMMftk. Vf'hropida laisus stibnai mikilai ; * Jeans cried 
with a load voice ;' Matt* 27* 46. HvAlnni u e. he raised or 
Ufted up his voice* Uf-hropida; * He cried out:* Mar. 1. 
dS. mk^u Tlie same terms are used both in Moes.GI 
and Or. Luk. 4. 33 ; 8. £8. This analogy appears also in 
the use of the synonyme uf-ivoiyan, exclamare. Jah tf" 
wopida stibnai mikilai ; * And she spake out with a loud 
voice;* Luk. 1. 42. Art^mfnru Thia^ term also occurs in 
chap. 8; 8. It corresponds to iMnn, Luk. 9* 38. In the 
Isl. version, it is kattade upp.— The bame verb appears in the 
form of ubu-hzDopjan, duip. 18. 38. for tUimi he whooped^ 
this being evidently the origin of the £ng. verb. XJbu is 
used for uf^ as abu for af» 

Uf'graban might seem to express the same idea,— from 
the preposition and graban^ fodere ; q. to dig up^ as those 
who dig throw up the earth. It is used Matt. 6. 19* to 
denote the act of thieves in breaking through, corresponding 
to iu^imtrL, But uf here seems rather analogous to Lat. 
e, ex* Hence the term is rendered, effodere ; and in the 
Cambridge copy of the A.S. gospels, where Ulphilas uses 
^f^^abatld, qf-detfan occurs. Lye renders it effodere, to 
dig out. It corresponds to Gr* he, i$, when the verb tif- 
rakjan, to stretch out, is used. This verb occurs in Matt. 
8. 3. Mar 1.41; 3. 5. Luk. 6. 10; 5. 13. where it is in- 
variably used for Serwyup. It may be thought, however, that 
the idea of stretching out, in the cases referred to, as that 
of the withered hand; included that of previously lifting up. 
As Ulphilas uses uf-sneitkan in the sense of occidere, lite- 
rally to cut off. In Scott the phrase to sned off is still used 
in the latter sense. I have observed one instance, in which 
iff occurs in the sense of a, oft, Gr. m privative. Tliis is in 
ttf-brikan frustrari, irritum facere, Mar. 6. 26 ; also sper* 
Bere, Luk. 10. 16. As the verb, conjoined with uf, is brik^ 
mn rumpere, it might seem literally to signify, to break up. 
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But it is ufed in renderioy; Gf. mkriff, impm fi|ciO;; ^te^ 
abrogo ; from « aiid nHf^i pono. • 

la Aiem. 9nd Frano.^ uf b conpositipD rptains the sigir 
infica(ioii pf flbove^ Vffstenter exiliem, Mfeang$ nacfiiaa; 
Q\. Mons. Ufqub&nan, oriri^ ufkekau^an, oru^ur^ f<^c 
a^eii898, uf$tig4nU^ ^iscend^tea^ Kero. l^rvfi^, ortits sor 
]is, Notker. 

A.S. qf pccaaioDalljf indicates 8op|e affioity to Moes.G, 
1^, in what seems to Jiare been its origipal sense. Thus 
Qf-lifgea^ is superjacere, to gyei-lay, inci^bpiido opprifnereb 
used in ^e lavs of ISdg^ ui the s^me sense with qfpr-Uc^ 
gpn. Of-sti^ndan^ ezsurgere, evidently ipdicfites ascents 
The sae qf-stod and aras ; Mare exsurge|)at et intumuit i 3dt^ 
$. 18. Bnshworth MS. 

We discern some vestiges of the chaise of this particle 
from its original meaning to one directly oppositej in the Isl, 
In this ancipnt language ofa signifies supra, like Su.G. oef* 
wer; Qfn mkit Je^ vis et abundantia pecuniae; OL ^ag, 
Yerel. Ind. Yet in the same Saga, q/lsrn, that isi oja con* 
joini^d whh (in, the piirticle denoting motion, signifies deois 
^un. In tl|is sense it is opposed to upp, although, as woul4 
seeni, r;^dipally the same. Ufp nt qfan; I^egue surpum, 
neque cjeofsum ; Ol. Tiyg. S. 45. Yerel. vo. Vpp. Offm 
ifter has the sapae ipeampg, and is render^ by Swed. ne* 
dathf q. to b^tieatbt dovnwards. Qfat{firi is explained iq 
a very singitlar manner ; Deorsi^mi supra, supeme positum j 
ibid. The meaning of Su.O. qfwan is desuper, from above; 
it therefore gives the idea of decent, ^an. oven signifies 
qbo^^, and oven oveVf over and above, q, above, and more above. 

I have met with two phrases in A*S., in which both par* 
tides pccfir. They of copsequepce mark the relation which 
the one bears to tlie other. Vfan ofer ealle; Sig^rt^ suftr 
omnia; Boet. 184. Q^ eailuMfi ttfan oithr^m sleorrion; 
Sfip^r omi^ia qpae supeme sunt alia astra ; ibid. p. 18$« 
V/an signifies above ; ofer U used as meaning farther, or 



.IROTf Oi^f* Tlfm, thoupd yfqn by itself indips^tes aflUuckf 
9» CQi\iieple<) mih ofyr^ it deoot^ iitferimty^ 

Thus Moes.G. uf, A.S. ti/an, and JsL (^/iorj seem to hav^ 
iSist rec^yec) the sens^ of dQwnmvds, mefelj as used (o de- 
potp de9c^nt from ^ A^gA place, wh^fl^r voluoUiry or violent, 
Por qfat^gU signifies Cfisus, deB<:enpi(s , Utef?|lly, a f^ll frqrn 
above, or /rom on high. The terms had thus ^r^duallj ' 
come to Jbe applied to whatever was under or lower in rela- 
tion to higher objects. 'Yat* retains only the secondaiy 
sense ; but we discern both in the application of uf, ufan^ 
qfa^f and o/watif This circumstai|ce of ^f retaining its pri- 
mitive sense in composition, affords a strong presiiimptioii 
thfit it is more ancj^nt than v^-^ • To this we must add, 
that its Afoes.G. cogmite.iQ'i sursum, desuper, has neve^ 
lieen subjected to i|ny change of signification. The A.S* 
preposition up is not only rendered super, bi|f desuper, * a- 
bove, from above ;' Somner. In the same manner, Germ. 
{^uf, which properly 9ignified uf or upon, came to bear die 
sense of desuper, from obaoe, 9s being used in reference to 
things descending^ as imfg^e^sen, to pour upon. Tout op 
seems to have somewhat qf the ambiguous character of th^ 
Moes.G. prepqsition. Although it properly signifies above^ 
it sometimes admits a contrary sense. 

It is not improbable that the use of the Moes.G. t/f, and 
of its cognates, as denoting elevation from 2^ low situations 
D)igbt ip part contribute to the application of it m the sense 
of under ; the mind fixing on the terminus a quo, instead of 
the terminus ad quern. Such a word as tff-graban, effodere, 
Hiight suggest the idea of the ground, part of which wa9 
dug up ; Alem. t^fstic, ascensus, that of die place left 6^ 
low ; franc, tj-liabatun, supportabant, that of the means 
employed under any object, for bearing it up. It do^s not 
follow, that the Goths were without a preposition corra- 
spooding to sub, till they adopted this secondary sense of 
t(f» for Ulphilas freq^eatly uses undar as exactly ana}o-> 
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gous to M : and tliis term seems to have been cornmon to* 
all the Gothic tribes. In A.S. under generally ocean 
'where Ulphilas uses uf. 

I now proceed to compare a little farther the two Gr. 
prepositions with those of the Gothic nations ; and^ without 
regard to the alphabetical order, shall first attend to vrt, 
because of its apparent seniority. 

"Xn^, Lat. Sub. 

Moes.G. uf, ubu, sub; Isl. of an deorsum ; Sn.G. qfwah 
desuper ; Teut. op, desuper, sub. 

"Tr) is explained as signifying, 1. Rest or situation im- 
der; 2. Motion tending under, or coming under; 3. Swfi- 
jection, influence, protection, &c. ; also, 4. As denoting a 
portion of tirAe. 

1. Rest or situation under. Swa swe magun f^fskadati 
is fuglos himinis gabauan ; ' So that may under the shadow 
of it the fowls of heaven lodge;' Mar. 4. 52. v«-« r«r •%««» 
«vrv. Moes.G. vf-mes, or pf-mesa, is rendered by Lye^ 
excavatio, lacus. It occurs in Mar. 12. i. 'A certain man 
planted a vineyard, and set an hedge about it, jah usgrof-^ 
tifmesa,^-^nA digged a pit;^ the term in Gr. is vir^xifur^ 
subtorcuiare, a pool for receiving the juice whieh comes 
from the wine-press. Junius prinfts the passage as defec- 
tive. Benzelins, in his edition, conjoins usgrof and ufmesa, 
without leaving any blank. Bu( Sotberg, in his accurate 
revisal of the Codex Argenteus, found that the word for 
which Junius and Stiernhelm left a blank was diil, and 
reads ; Vsgrof dal vfmesa ; rendering it ; Effodit cavemam 
Oaccum) sub mensa; ' digged a hollow under the table/ 
dal, he says, signifying any thing depressed, as a valley, and 
here the place for receiving the wine. Ufmesa, he adds, 
is constructed after the form of the Gr. word^ froiQ u^ coi^ 
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Tesponding to vn), and mes elsewhere used by Ulphihs for 
m Uble. V. Ulph. lUustr. p. 32. 33. 

£. Motion tending wider, or coming under. Ni im 
Wairths ei uf hrot mein inngangais; ' I am not worthy that 
diou ahooldest under my roof enter;' Matt. 8. 8. wr^ w 
fiynf liviAlii^-^ J6at lukam qtdmith duthe ei uf melon sat* 
jaidau ; ' Is a candle brought/ or ' Does a candle come to 
be under a bushel set ? Mar. 4. 21. This is a literal version 

•of the Gr. Mjiti • y^itjifH ^JC^t^h '*^* vx« rh fiOt$9 Tf^. It is 

used in the same sense in the composite state. Sa itt tham^ 
mei ik uf^iqyands thana hlaifgiba ; ' He it is to whom I^ 
dipping it, shall the bread give ;' jah uf-daupjands thana 
tdaif; < and dipping the bread, he gave it to Judas ;' Job. 
13. £6. In Gr. fiJL^m^ occurs in the first clause, ^C«4^«f in 
Ae second, dipping in, immersing; as the Moes.G. term, 
literally viewed, is redundant, q. dipping wider^^^* And as 
he went, uf-strawidedun wastjom seinaim ana wiga, they 
apread,' or ' strewed their clothes in the way;' Luk. 1 9. S6. 
Gr. inrti-^titfvt, substraverunt. The Moes.G. verb is from 
^8ub, and strawan, to straw, strew,,oT strow. 

3. Subjection, it^uence, protection, Sfc. Ja than auk ik 
matma im ufwaldufnja gasatids, habands ufmissilbin gad-, 
TUuJuins ; * I also am a man under authority set, having tinder 
me soldiers;' Luk. 7. 8.^Afl(«v«( ti^ lw\ fSynWf rmo^tft, 
%X*nt v*-* Ifuttnlf t^mvuirmi. The same phraseology occurs in 
Matt. 8. 9.— -^W saiwalo waldufnjam ufarwisandamvfhau^ 
jai ; * Let every soul to the powers being above be subject'^ 

Rom. 13. 1. ni»9te ^xn ^T/iitf v7r:^x^ifTmtf liwrmrwiHrn, 

Here we have both prepositions in the compound state, ufar' 
cfft-responding to ^, and uf to Inrt.^^Jithihau ainamma 
uf-hauseith, ith aniharamma frakhnn ; ^ or he will hold to 
tbe (me, and despise the other;' Matt. 6. S4. Gr. htiinm. 
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Tipe Moei.G. vfoibt: uaed in tioth piiMagrs l^rt ^punlf^, if 
from ttjf and Aatis;a» audiff j signifyiiig fkUspulbirfj.oMNff^ 

4. As denoting <me.*<iA4f M mww; ApoUpo. ^ H^came 
fttuier Di^V i« ®* ' under cover of oight.'^i^' He we^ty in 
gard GotkSf p/Abiatharu gu^in^ i^to die bo^Bfl of (So^^ in 
(ik dajr< ^ Abiat)i^ ti)e high F^^^t' ^^r & 2& In Gr» 
it is fir; 'jAUUi. It is us^d in the sf^mQ ^nsf, jUk* 4f <(7t. 
/^A minagai thrui^Ulai pesm tff HuilM^fmd jpr«Hij^H in 
Jsr^ela ; ' And piaqylepers were j|i (Ae ^iip^ ^ 6|ui9 t^ 
prophet in Israel. 'Here ^Iso Us is ^e Gr. prfppsitioi). la 
A*S. tmder occurs in both places. 

Teut op deti noeuj sub meridiena ; sp Jf n ovon^ sub vet^ 
perani; op & fep-b^rte fan dm ^i^j aub poopa vaortiA 
^^iipitis; Kilian« 

^«1^9 Lat. Super^ supra. 

MoestOt ftfar, ftfaf% A,S. rfer, Aleqi* iii«r, tifieri t^isfv 
l|^y contraction ur, ouir, Isl. ofur^ yS^t Stt.G, oaSmry Daa. 
^er. Germ. i4&eri Be)g. £4^. oi;^r« id. Aleqi. vhw^ Qipriy 
A.S. qf^^v, desuper. 

A.S. t^efi ttferaj jf/or, ti/nr, superior ; Aleqi* oAofO, isl. 
jfievy Su.G. o^f^, Dan. o^er. Germ. a%fbtT^ Beig, cyg^, id. \ 
all corresponding to Scot, uvav^ Old Iipg« ov^r^ modern £iiig» 

'xa-f^ signifies, 1. lZes( ov^r or a6ore; 8. Ind^ef9ce qf, or 
tV« behaifqfi 3. /;) room 0/; 4. Motion over, or beyond* £• 
Superiority in respect of power, dignity, or Cj^ation. 6. 
Concermng\ 7« It also d^Qtes ejrcm; 8. It signifiea 

1. Rest Ofoer or a6ot>e. Xrji' 3' virj< »ifi«AS«; Homer. ' He 
stood over his hei(d ;— •' he ^toody^-rbigluur in respect of his 
head>— higher than his head,'-^' Now from the sixth hom> 



ttatth rlquis ufaf aUaidirthdi Und quhdla niundon, there was 
d&fkness ovet all the land unto the ninth hour; Matt. 2lf. 45* 
A.S. version, Over ealle eorthan; in the Isl. i(fer alU landit 
Here the Gf. preposldon is M. Ofaro has the same sig- 
nification. liBt mpra has been formed filom vs-i^^ in the same 
manner as vfaro front nfar. Ilie distinction, almost iiWa- 
li^bly observed among the Latins, between mper ahd supra^ 
the former including the idea of contiguity, but the latter not, 
does not seem to apply to ttfar and ufaro. In one passage 
i(faro giv6s the strictest idea of contiguity, where we have an 
account of the sepulchre of Lazarus. Staina ufarlagida was 
nfaro; ' A stone was laid upon it;* Joh. 11. 38. A.S. 
jTAar tr^res an stan On uppan geled. On uppan is from the 
Same origin with ufar, signifying super, insuper ; in iBht/ferlag" 
dur ; Gr. xAh i7nKur$ isr* ivrm. Here the strictness of the 
Version of Ulphilas appears, in the repetition of the prepo- 
sition, as in the Gr. It is used in the same sense in com- 
{)08ition. Mahls hauhistins ufarskadweid ihm ; 'The power 
of the Highest shall over-shlidow thee;' liuk. 1. 35. A.S. 
^haes haehstan ndht the ofersceadath; Isl. krqftur him 
haedsta mnn jffershfggia thig, Gr. IxtTKU^u r«i. — Jah warth 
mithma ufarskadnjands im ; * And there was a cloud that 
i^ersbadowed them ;* Mar. 9- ?• Gr. Uri^^mfyr* «vrMi;i— 
Jah was vfarmeli fairinos is ufarmelith ; * The superscription 
bi bis accusation was written over-^ Mar. 15. 26. Here we 
have both the noun and the verb, compounded of ufar^ and 
meljan scribere. Gr. fcriy^c^v— .«iriyfy^«^ini. The term 
corresponding to hriy^^^n in A.S. is qfer-getvrit. In IsU 
T/tar var uppyfer honum skrifad — QuMs habaith manleikan 
jah ufarmeli; 'Whose image and superscription hath it?* 
Luk. 20. 24. In Isl. Hvcrs mind ogyferskrift hrfurhann? 

2. In defence of. *rfrt( rv fU^fuu ; ' I fight in defence 
of you, — * 1 fight to cover you,' consequently, ' in fighting am 
bigher than you.' I have met with one passage only, in the 
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G>dex Argeoteus, in which ufar can be underslood ia thi^ 
sense, ^ There were in the same country shepherds^— «?t- 
tatidam xcahtvcom nahis ufar hairdai seinai; ^ keeping the 
watches of the night over their flocks ;' Luk. 2. S. NyA(-* 
fcaeccan heaJdende qfer heorOf heorda ; A.S. vers. The Gr. 
preposition is M. I need scarcely say^ that the meaning ob« 
vlously is, that they vratched for the purpose of defending or. 
guarding their flocks. 

' ' ' .  ' 

3. In room tf. 'txi^ r«f iuuunTi ^ he serves in room of 

thee,-— coming over the place from which you have been re-, 
moved, — or which you have left unoccupied.' Ufar may 
admit this interpretation in Matt. 10. 37. Saeifrijoth attan 
aitkthau aitbein ufar tnikf nist meina wairths. ' He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me;' Matt. 10. 37. In A.S. ma tkonne me; in Gr. M^ ifdi 
Isl. vers., 5(fer mig. The same preposition occurs in the 
second part of the sentence. It literally signifies above; but 
the term, being used figuratively, denotes the substitution of 
another object, that receives the supreme love to which the 
iSaviour asserts his exclusive claim. 

4. Motion over, or beyond. 1.) 'r^i^ has this significa- 
tion in regard to place, 'At0U^mf rH^ vxi^ Alyuwru-, ' Ethiopia 
which is beyond Egypt ;' Thucyd. — Afar thatagalaith laisus 
vfar marein tho Galeilaie; * After these things Jesus went 
over the sea of Galilee ;'*Joh. 6. 1. In A.S. ofer tha GaUUiS' 
cean sae ; In Isl. yferum sioenn; Gr. vi^af rns ^wAiM-m?.— 
Iddjedun uh' ufar marein in Kafarhaum; ver. 17. A.S. 
Ofer tha sae to Caphamaum ; Isl. yferum sioenn til Caper- 
naum. The same as above in Gr. — laisus usiddja mith 
siponjam seinaim ufar rinnon tho, Kaidron ; Jesus — went 
forth with his disciples over the brook Cedron ;' Job. LS. I. 
Eode he ofer tha buman Cedron, A.S. Moes.G. rinno, a 
torrent, a runnel or run of water ; A.S. burn, byma, Teut. 
bom, id. Scot, a burn* In Isl. yferum laekenn Kedton. 
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iTi^v still occurs as the Gr. prepositioo. Here it may be 
observed, tbat, as AS. ofer s^uifies ripa, the bank of a river, 
it may be viewed as the preposition used in a substantive 
form ; q. what is aUroe or higher than the water. . Or the 
term may have been primarily applied to the opposite bankj^ 
from ofer as signifying beyotid. Germ, ufer is used in the 
same sense with the A.S« term. V. Wachter. Moes.G. 
^ar has the same sense in composition. Atsieigands in 
$kipy ufarlaith. ' Entering into a ship, be passed over ;* Matt. 
9. 1 • A.S. ofer-sfiglode, over-sailed ; Isl. Foer yjer urn aftur. 
Or. }im^««i*. Although leithdn does not appear in its 
pimple form, it has evidently had the sense of ire, A.S« 
oferthone muthan, trans fretum; irferjindan, ulterius.io- 
venire. Su.G. o^wer sioen, trans mare. 

2.) 'r^i^ signifies beyond in relation to time. *rn^ m 
xM^h, beyond the time, unseasonably. A.S. 071 vferum dagnm, 
in posterioribus diebus ; posthac ; Lye. Alem. vparmorgane, 
perendie, quasi transacto crastino; Germ, iiber morgen^ 
Su.G. oefwermorgon; id. Lejwa oefxoer aret, vivendo annum 
supefare. 

3.) The Gr.^ preposition is also used in a moral sense. 



'Omrirt^u 9r^in^$i vwi^ <i^m Tnftifutuf* Homer* 



I 



^ Whichsoever shall first offend beyond, or contrary to, agree- 
menU^'-^Niquhanhun anabusn theina ufariddja ; * Neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment ;^ Luk. 15^ 
£9. Isl. enn yfertroded thin bodord. Gr. irm^H?ih9. A.S. 
ofer, extra, praeter. Ofer Codes ae he deth ; extra, vel 
contra, legem Dei facit ; • Somner. Hwi ofwer-gaege ge 
Godes word ? Quare transgredimini vos Dei verbum ? Kum« 
14. 41. Alem. ubartnan, praevaricare. Su.G. orfwerfara^ 
t|tui8gredi physice et moraliter, quod est peccare ; Ihre. 

* V. the obsenrAtioiis on zxj^ tri^n, p.83^ &c. 
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5- Superiority in respect otpovoef, dimity, ot apetati&fu 
1,) *T«(» denotes superiority as to power, tlom. 13. 1. 

ll£r« ^X>^ ^o-iiBti4 vx-f^l^^^aei; tnr^rarriritt j ' Let every 80Ul 

be subject to the higher powers ;* U)ph. ^dff/ saiwalb waU 
dufnjam ufar-wisandam ufhausjau So klso in Luk. 19. 27* 
Fijartds meinans jainans, thutet ni mldedun fnik thiuddnon 
ufiir sis ; ' Those enemies, which would nbt that t should 
I'eign over them ;' in A.S. Thaminefynd, the noldon that ic 
ofer hig rixude. Isl. Sem eigi villdu mig rikia laeta yfet ser. 
The Or. preposition is \irU A.S. beon ofery esse siiper^ 
|>ra^esse. Beo thu oftrfij ceastra : ' Be thou &d& five cities ;* 
Luk. 19* 19- This passage is lost fVom the Codex Argen- 
teus. Aletn* ubaruuititu, superabo, ubaf^uuintiames, super- 
amus ; Kero. oberon superare, Notk. Isl. yferbodi, supre- 
tnus, Specul. Regal. Su.G. oefwente, oefwerheet, id. Isl. 
uferbodif suprema potestiis ; yferdrotnan, domination Su.G. 
offwerwaelde id. Isl. yferkonga, monarcha; yfermeisiari, 
Su.G. oefwermaestare, magister magistrorum. 
2.) It denotes superior dignity. In this sense M^ occurs 

twice in Matt. 10. 24. Ovk $rri ^lnrJif M^ top itid«-x4iX»f, 

«0}i hvXf vst( f9 zv^ttf Avtv ; * The disciple id liot above bis 
master, nor the servant above his lord/ Vfar has the same 
signification. Nist siponeis vfar laisarga, nih skalh ufar 
fanin seinamma. A.S. Nys se leoming-cmht ofer hys la^ 
reow» ne theow ofer kys hlajbrd. It has this sense also in 
liomposition ; as in Mar. 10. 33. Sunus marts atgibada 
ihaim ufar-gudfam jah bokarjam: 'The son of man shall 
b^ delivered to the chief priests and scribes,' or ' book-men/ 
A.S. ofer^ealdor-man, princeps. 

3.) Superiority in x>peration, 'r^e^ f**tt^h Homer ; ' supe- 
rior to fate,— -controlling fate.' Sai atgtif izzcis waldufni tru" 
danufaro zvaurmejah skanrpjono; * Behold I give untoyou 
povier to tread on serpents and scorpions ;' Luk. 10. 19* A.S. 
qfer naeddran and snacan ; Gr. Imv«r i^wt ig nu^ittfi Isl. 
uppa hoeggqmia og 9eorpio$ia, ogyfer aUann kraft ovinarens. 



6. *Vj9le n^l^fiei tmceniing. I taive observed te nsl^ q£ 
lldt teiM in If oesX}^ or ia uj of die other diakets. It 
aeoM to k««e been • ifAouaaA of the Gre4k% whea they- 
becaoM nHMre polidhed ; and may peikftp^ bo iriewed a» loo. 
iguralire a matt for • barbarous people. 



7* Tba Gr. ptepolitot fueqtioally deaotet careeifb Tbi^ is^ 
merely a figurative iiaeof tboterma»fligwiyiB§ot;«r or^QKM4% 
V^j^ fA ^1*, beyond Uifmmu9r^*ym9 i» wi^ t9 u n i w w « yyr i ^^^ 
largo enoaMu aoperabttiidajnt gratia; Rom* & 20* I» IsU 
tbia if, YftrfpM^tt fnadmn wa mUclu/rmuif. Aft Moes.G* 
ufapfuUei is abundance, q^ ^nerfMbHrnp t^rmmH signiftia 
excess or rather excessively-i^JaA ufarassau sildaltikidedun : 
'And they were beyond measure astonished;' Mar. ?• 37* 
tfirt^wi^trvSf «g«r Ajjrr«v«-#. A.S. ofer is synonymous. OfetHiei, 
ingluTies, over-tating. Ofer^etCf vorax. Ofer^blith, supra 
modum laetus. Ojer-craeft, nimia versutia, fraus. Ofer^ 
drenc, nimia potatio, ebrietas. yfir-fyUe^ satietas. Aiem. 
fibarazaUij crapula ; Kero. Ubarfluzentaz meZf mensuram 
supereiBuentem ; Tatian. Dbartmnchanii, ehrietaa ', Kero. 
Franc, uparazilif crapula, Gl. Mons. Uper^angalont 
ezcedunt; vpervangahti, excessu^ ibid. Isl. yferfliotf 
abundanter. 

8. 'Tirif is sometimes used in the sense of corUram 

Homer. IL T. 59- 

^ Since thou hast reproved me justly, not injuriously,* or 
' against right.* This is merely a slight transition from the 
use of the particle as signifying &iyoiu2.— Moes.G. ufar 
changes the sense, S9 that the compound expresses the re- 
rerse of the meaning of the term in its simple state. V/ar' 
munnodedun niman A/af6ai»;-— The disciples ^hvid forgotten 

H 
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to take bread ;' Mar. S. 14. Hig ofergeaton thai Kg Klafas 
ne namon, A.S. The Moe8.G. verb is formed from the 
preposition tmdmunan, mutgan^ cogitare. Ofer has the same 
power in A.S. Heoran signifies to hear, ofer^heorany noa 
auscultare, contemnere : ofer-heortnesse, supposed to be for 
ofer^heomessey inobedientia. Hogan, curam gerere, studere ; 
ofer-hogan contemnere^ spemere. Laub signifies fides, ubar^ 
hlaiqmissi, a breach of faitli, praevaricatio ; Isidor. 

I may add that Franc, uberdenj insuper, Gl. Mons. greatly 
resembles, both in its form and meaning, vwt^U, vsn^liy, desu- 
per, superne, in superiore parte, supra. IsL Jff red, iff tit, v$ldi, 
has also strong marks of affinity. 



BOOK II. OF CONJUNCTIONS, AD- 
VERBS, INSEPARABLE' PARTICLES, 
TERMINATIONS, PRONOUNS, NAMES 
OF NUMBERS, COMPARISON, AND 
VERBS. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF CONJUKCTIOKS. 



Those to which I beg leave to call the attention of the 
reader are the following; 'AXXa-, 'At, 'E*t, Lat. An; 'Ar^ij, 
Mvracf, 'Hti, irci, Lat. Aut, autem; A<o, itim E<; *h; and 
"Oti, Lat. Vti, ut. 



'AXfki, but 

• 

This conjunction has been deduced by a learned and 
acute writer from ixxo^ another. ** In all instances/' he 
says, it ** retains the original signification. Thus, «r« ^xUv x«- 
rmXwiu T«v 96(H09f I came not to destroy the law, but to fid' 
Jil it ; I came not to destroy the law, another thing-*-/ 
came to fulfil it" Jones's Gr. Oramm. p. 300. 

The correspondent word in Moes.G. is alja. This is 
evidently formed in the same mannen We have not indeed 
the adjective in Moes.G. analogous to »aa««, in Lat. alius. 
But the remaioii]^ derivatives certify its former existence. 
jtf^a-Au;?;€( signifies' atienigena, «XA#yfnr(, Lufc. 17* 18. and 
djaihro is aliunde^ from aaother quarter. 

h2 
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1. jilja ii used as signifying 9ed, but* ' To at on my 
right hand and on my left is not mine to give, alfa thaimei 
manwiih wuSf but to whom it is 'preparad ,** Ma^. 10. 40. 
mxh' m Mfmfm$. ' It is not nine to give^-— onotAer tfaing-^ 
it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared/-— Chap. 
9. 8. * And snddetdy when they had looked round about, 
Ihey saw no man any more, a^a laim ainana mitk ds, save 
Jesus only widi themselves ;' 'aaai^ rW Uwih fU^t j But<fn 
tkaene Haelend sylfnt ; A.S. 

2. It is also used for u (Ay nisi, unless* ^ But unto none 
of them was Elias sent, alja in Saraipta Seidonais du quir 
non widuwon, save unto Sarepta of Sidon, unto a woman 
that was a widow ; Luk. 4. 26. It occurs also in ver. 27. 
w^XJnte nisi waldufifd aija from Goika : ' For there is no 
power but/ or * except from God ;' Rom. 13. 1. — Ni quku" 
Atm thiutheigs, alja aim Goth ; * There is no one good, 
Imtaoty that is, God;' Mar. 10. 18. 'There is no one 
good ;— ano/A^r thing — ^God only ;' or ' one i$ gooci^Giod.' 

S. It occurs in the sense of praetery besides. * There is 
one God, jah nist anthar alja imma, and there is none 
other but he ;* Mar. 12. 32. Ow Utf ixxt «rxif «Mi : Nys 
other buton hym, A.S. 

Moes.G. aljath, ali&, aliorsum, approaches very nearly 

to the Or. adverb JkX)<at. * A certain man planted a vioe- 

yacdy-«4UKl let it out to husbandmen, jah qflaiih aljaih, and 

went into a far country;' Mar. 12. 1. Gr. mmAifitm-, And 

ferde on aUheodtgnysse, A.S. 

Jllja has various cognates in the Goth, dialects. Amoi^ 
these we must reckon Alem* allasnuara, aliorsum ; A.S. 
elki, alioquin, Eng. ehe; elior, Su.O. ae^tt, alias, like 
Sxxttf, id. ; eUes-hwaer aliorsum, ehewhen; Franc. eUpovo 
alienigena ; Alem. allesuuanan aliunde, aUes aliter, Otfr. 
also, aliud; aliunde, id. ; Isl. eila, alia^ Verd. ; ve]> aut. 
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Ate, hodie tUigar, Giidni% Amir. ; Germ* al^amz ttlieat 
loqueusy tUgitte kbhiiD peregiiiMtm, dmi terra afieas, bi^ 
d bos peregriiHM. 

yfmAtet, in hb Gtonary, gWes e/, e//, a» flignifying diua, 
ftlienusy peregrinus. B«t W sajs Unili it k » Celtic end pii^ 
mitiye word, ^phence the Greek* formed ixx^t, and tbe La* 
tins ahtts. He refers to Ca«ibio*Briit* aliwn afenas, ahm 
.aKeniy immieiy aHiud aKeeigena, advcna, mUwUtd td.^ &c. 
But these hare as nueli die semUanee of denratiTe worda 
as any of those already aneat i c td , ' The tern, although 
in a eomposite form, has fully as primitive an appear** 
ance in A.S* e£- or ael4hmdig exierusy estraneas, pero< 
griiras, from «/, and tkiod popdus, gens, also Mrritleii d^ 
theodkce, where theodiu has tbe same meaning; et-rwrdig 
barbaras, from el, and reord lingua, q. of strange speech* 
It is not improbable that the root is orientaL Arab* ^^, 
tf/aZ/signfies abiit, cito transit; and might be ^>plicd td 
tfiose who jMisiecl from one eoontry to anolber* 



'Ay, *£«ir, by contraction «r; Lai. Ah, 

Some have supposed W to be compounded of i or ii an4 
iif. Profeimot Dunbar ^ews these conjunctions as forme4 
from different verba ; deimii^ «v from m^ or t^t, or from. 
AnfUf the same widilii or i«»nitiMo^ sttio, and Ur from Imv, 9im\ 
permkta. it is acknowledged, however, that these particlea 
have neariy the same meaning ; and that most probably they 
are bolh from the same root. It has been justly ohqecvedf 
that they properly suggest the idea of something beinggrlln^• 
§i ; and particularly, that mt '^has oidy one simple definite 
meaning, that of denoting permission or power, either condi- 
tionally or absobtely, according to the nature of the sulgect." 
There seems to be no ground to doubt^ that the particle an^ 

m9 
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among the Latins> was borrowed from the Greeks, ^' thougli 
it was used by them in a sense sotnewbi^t different/' 

Some have denied that iv is ever constructed with tfae^ 
present indicative. But several instances to the contrary 
have been produced by different writers. V. Dunb. Gr^ 
Exerc. p. Sdi. Ulphilas uses an indiscriminately in rela- 
tion both to the subjunctive, and to the present indicative* 
So limited are our examples in the fragments of this vener- 
able writer, that we have no proper oppprtjunity of judging, 
if it was used, with the same extent in Moes.G. as in Gr. 
In all tlie passages in which it seems to occur, it is prefixed 
to an interrogation. Thi^ corresponds to the application of 
an in Lat. The Greeks, however, used «» in the same man- 
ner. Ti «F Afy#j^ij>; Cur diceremus, vel, dicamus f "Om nft^ 
l^ivTUf av; Putas nos esse navigaturos f Lucian. 

* And the people asked him saving, ^u quha taujaima. 
What shall we do V Luk. 3. 10. t/ •Sp v^iirmf/tv* -, Jt is 
than in the edition of Junius ; but is thus corrected from the 
MS. by Lye and Sotberg. — ' But he willing to justify him- 
self, said unto Jesus, An qukas ist mis nequhundja ; Who 
is my neighbour?' Chap. 10. 9Q» Kctl tU m-fiw 9rAii6-/«r; 
This passage is also given according to the Co(iex.— 'And 
they -that beard it, said, An qnhas mag ganisan : Who then 
shall be saved T Chap. 18. 26. iLttl rl^ iitwrtu r«r^«M<;-— 
An q^dms ist Fan, ei gaiaubjau du imma : ^ Who is he. 
Lord, that I might believe on him V Job. 9. 36. £i and «» 
are often connected in Gr., the one preceding, in the hypo~ 
thetical clause, the other contained in that which follows it« 
Here the order is inverted ; and ei is used as corresponding 
to <fie.*— ^ Pilate therefore said unto him, .^n nuh thiudans 
is thu: Art thou a king then V Chap. 18. 37* Oikaify iS^nAtvc 

ifo-w. 

A.S. an approaches more nearly to the use of «v in Gr. 
Somuer derives it from ge-an do, vel dono ; ' I give or 
grant;' Lye from anran, dare, concedere. An is used by 
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CaedmoQ in the senae of indulgeat^ largiatur. Tliis particle, 
as has been obsenred by Home Tooke^ was used by English 
writers^ in the sense of ify so late as the age of Shakespeare, 
although now become obsolete. It is still commonly used 
in the same sense in Scotlatid. It certainly has great ap- 
])earance of being formed from the A.S. verb ; yet as the 
passage quoted from Giedmon is the only orie 1 liave met 
Yiilkiy in which it seems to admit a sense analogous to tiiat iu 
which it is Used in old Eng., some doubt still remains as 
to the origin ; especially as the same particle occurs in kind- 
red dialects, which afford no proof of a similar derivation. 

Su.G. €Len is a conditional particle, used as equivalent to 
tkfy sim It occurs very often in the ancient laws. Aenfae 
Jioegher ; si pecus transilierit ; Leg. WestGoth. Raettl. 
c« 75* ap. Ihre. jilen Jioegher or gaerdhi ; si ex arvo se 
proripuerit ; ibid, jien hanom sua thaekkis ; si illi ita pla* 
cuerit; Vit* Anscharii, p. 101. ap. Ihre. Proem, xix. Om 
is sometimes conjoined with it, in interrogations; as, Am om 
J^ goer thet ; quid si hoc fecero i 



*Arii(, murm^t '^Hn, «rM, but; LaU Aut, outem* 

Ihre has remarked the aflSnity between the Or, conjunc- 
tion and Swed. ater^ vero. It is thus used ; Tu jakatf jag 
aier nekar ; Tu ais, ego vero nego. Jag ater trorthet; 
£go vero contra hoc credo. 

A.S. otlUhe bears considerable resemblance to Lat. aui* 
by which it is explained. Athor oththe is the phraseolc^y, 
ivhen two objects are distinguished ; as, Athor oththe ftoh^ 
oththe feorhe ; Sive pecunia, sive vita. Athor seems properly 
to signify alter* Moes.G. aththan might appear allied to 
avtem, by which it is translated ; but aiihthau, and uththau, 
Alem. edo, used in the same sense, have more similarity to 

H4 
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jfT«<. IsK eiur retains more of the Gr. ioim ; espUned^ 
ttut; h&a, sive ; Gudni. Aiidr. p« 56. Germ* ^dor, id* 



Ai), proinde, ideo ; A«^i, qvoiMini, qww»» 

All that is necessary here, is to refer to what has bee^ 
«aid with respect to the prepositioii Aii; i(s usein aconjuiio- 
4ive or composite form, as well as io its simple state, hav» 
ing been riready expluioed. 



e;, if. 

Jonius, in his Glossary^ has given Moes.G. ei as signifyinif 
*9f. But tittluckily among various passages whkh he has 
Quoted, diere is not one in ^ich it can strictly b«ar this 
^aense. For Ais reason', it may be supposed. Lye has ex- 
cluded this sense in his Dictionafy, without faking Ae trooUe 
to examine whether the term, as used in the Codex Argen' 
teus, might in any instance be thus rendered. 

Itso^mmon signification is utf guod. But in some .few 
instances it has the same meaning Mith the Gr. particle. 
-These ainstliave been much reduced in number, from the 
obliteration of the version in most of the places where this 
paitiole occure in theoriginaL Such traces of the use of 
this term remain, however, as clearly to indicate, that it must 
. have had a common origin with that which so frequently 
occurs in 6r. 

1. Somelimes it properly signifies if. It is found in one 

passage which is defective. Hiis is Matt. 11. 23. ThatH 

• ti in Saudaungati'^mehtm ihos wanrthanans in izwisj ailk' 

than ets tpcseina- and hina dag. ' For if in SodoiilC«i»tlie 

mighty [works J done in thee, it would have remained until 



tlilBdiy;' FMham gjf^n S&d&ma^lavdefifc. A.S. versbn, 
^Oti U h "ZMfmi. It occurs decideifiy in Ike sane tenae m 
Mar. 1 1. IS. ' And s^iig a fig-4ree alar off^ faawing leaves^ 
atidt^a d ontfto ifigeti quha ana wuna, he came^ if haply ho 
might find any thii^ thereon.' ^Hxlir f< i^m tv^tt* r) b mvrf. 
Abo in Mar. 15. 44. Jtk Pibam sUdakUdda ei ujuthan 
gamaah; * And Pihie maireUed if he were ahready dead;' 



.' 



. 52. In aeiend places in uvUch it ncaaas ut^ as corresponding 
to Tm in Gr., it conveys the idea of die uncertainty of tiM 
end in view ; ' and thns seems to be used in some degree hy- 
podietically. ^ They sent unto him certain of the Pharisees^ 
and of the Herodians^ ei ina ganuteina waurda, to catch him 
|tt lus words f Mar. li. IS. /m «v««» Jt^^wvmTt Aoy«. This 
expresses their intention merely^ while the effect is left doubt* 
fni. Similar language is used in Lnk. 90. 9.0. ' They— 
sent forth spies^ who should feign tibemsehes just men^ ei 
gufaifaheina is waurde, that thqr might take hold of his 
words.' The version appears so constructed in both places^ 
that if wight be substituted in the mind of the reader, as ex* 
pressing the sense not less accurately tiian that* The same 
nmark applies to Mar. 9- 42. 

 

3. Ei is often used by Ulphibs as consecutive to an hy- 
pothetical particle; as ifc» in Gr. to •}. Thus when jabai or 
Jau occurs in a preceding member of a verse, ei is frequently 
found in that M^hich follows.' Jah witaidedun imma jau 
haUidedi sabbato daga, ei wokid^deina ina, * And they 
!Mratched him whether he would heal him on the sabbath-day, 
thai they might accuse him ;' Mar. S. Q, The same con* 
^truction occm's in Luk. 0. 7- and in Matt. 5. £9- and SO. 
mheftjabai is the conditional particle. This use of ei gives 
strong indication that ut is merely a secondary sense. 
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4. £i is occasionaily used by the best Or. writers in the 
sense of iru It has this signification in Acts *i6. 8» t/ 
iwt<rr»9 K^inrm 7tm^ vfth, ii Bus fw^w^ «W(«,' ^ Why should it 
be thought a thing incredible with you, tkai God should raise 
the dead?' It occurs twice in the same sense in ver. £3; 
When, thefefore^ Ulphilas renders «t« by ei, as in Joh. 8. d2» 
or uses it for im, which is often equivalent, he materially 
follows the same plan with Greek writers, who used u in the 
sense of in. Thus, althoiigh in the remains of his version^ 
It occurs most frequently as signifying that, it forms^no proof 
that this was the primary application. 

Eithau means alioqui, otherwise, or else, Luk. 14. 32* 
where it is given as the translation of « 3li fti. This com- 
pound particle very nearly corresponds to lirt sive. Eithau 
seems to have been formed from ei and t/tau corresponding 
in use to if in 6r. 

« 

In Isl. ef is consonant to Moes.G. ei. Hie northern 
glossarists, under ef, refer to Gr. u. But this reference ap« 
pears merely to regard identity of signification. I may take 
occasion here to observe, that Home Tooke, speaking of the 
£ng. synonyme, designs it ' our corrupted if;' Divers. PUrl. 
I. 103. The reason of this designation is obvious. He 
views gif as the original conjunction ; and lest his hypothesis 
as to its formation from A.S. gif^n, to give, should be in 
any respect invalidated, he is determined to throw 9^' into the 
shade. What he has advanced as to the origin of gif has a 
great degree of plausibitity, if ype confine ourselves within the 
limits of the A.S. dialect; but it is by no means free from 
difficulty, as not being supported by analogy in the cognate 
tongues. The reader may, if he pleases, cast his eye on what 
has been said on this head in Etyraol. Dictionauy, vo. gif» 
When Mr Tooke says p. 10%. " The truth of the matter is^ 
that if is merely a verb^-— 'merely the imperative of the Gotfak 
and A.S. verb gifan,' he asserts what cannot be proved as 
to the first of these languages. For not only is there no such 
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Moe8.G. verb, the form being gilhtm ; biit'there is no evidence 
that any of the particles, sigmf jiog if in that lai^uagei vras 
forflned from this verb. 

The presumption is, ibatift so far from being a corruption, 
has at least as high claims to antiquity as gif* It does not 
occur indeed in A.S. But is this, the only language in whick 
we are to look for the radical terms used by lin^ Has not 
the £ng. borrowed many words from Isl* Dan. &c. of which 
there are no vestiges in A.S.? It is the same with if, ef, sig* 
mfying si in IsL ; and with SvLG.jaqf,jrf, denoting doubt, ex-^ 
ception, whence the phrase, an iwi, sine dubitatione, or as 
we say in Scot mthoui an.if. It seems to have been origi- 
nally a noun, if not a part of the Su.G. \erh Jefsha dubitare^ 
suspicari, IsL ef-Cy if^, ixHi id., Dubito, anceps haereo, in- 
certus sum; Gudm. Andr. ; whence their efe, dubitatio. Verel. 
writes it if-ast, iv-astf dubitare, anibigere; an iva^ sine du* 
bitatione; Ind Scytho-Scand. This nearly resemblesMoes^G. 
gau, HhojaUf si. 



''h, signifying quam, than* 

I need scarcely observe, that this particle is frequendj 
used in comparison. £im$ H ftdxtrt^ ritg yi^otrccf jf rv; nv$ rt 
nhMWy Par est pueros potius quam senes Here; Aristoph. 
m Neb. Su.G. ae, e and ee, occur in the same sense in tlie 
writings of the middle ages. At thes flere rada, ihes mere 
aero the skilde; Quo plures imperaverint^ eo major est 
dissensio; Kong. Styr. p. 17. 



''Or/, quod, quam, quia ; Lat Vii, uU 

** This," it has been observed with great appearance of 
truth, <' is tlie neuter termination of «r/f ; and its use con- 
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sistB b ape cifying the seatence sncceediog it, in socb aina»* 
Ber 113 to make it a more promineiit object of atteation. 

ftk a great amtaUUiam thai I resided near the sea ; i. e. / 

fait that thing^^-^-mmAjf I leaided near the aea,--4i great 

coDflolatioiu'' Here it ^' is in the accusativei "y>— wtg the 

Mme thing with fuym^^ mm^mftvttm^, or dacAMrrji itm^trnminftmi. 

But in the ibUowing example it is, with the defined dauae^ 
the nominative to M, implied in >«aw. *a msi In^iw •«« rf 
ntt #ftf«pir f^fulii M Xtfx^viK, aJsenu it is mamfast that it 
was m reality so said by Socrates^^^-^fVhence that thing, viz. 
it was so said by Soeratesf^^ manifest." Joms's Qieek 
Gramm. p. 206. 



1. It is equivalent to qnod^ We find • rt sometinies 
disjunctively, in the very same sense in which the term oc- 
eors as written in. . As U signifies- qui, «Ao, and rk aliquis^ 
some one ; when conjoined, they seem to denote, in relation 
to something to be asserted, a certain one who. in like 
manner, • signifying quod, and ri aliquod, they mean in 
conjunction, something oMch, or a certain tMng which. 
For «r(, as calling attention to the object pointed out^ takes 
Ae definitive sense of vkf qaidam, certus. 

• Ihre views «rt, in this aeeeptation, as eancdy equivalent 
to Su.G. att, givii^ this illustration ; 'Mkm in ^ktrm ; Hem 
mie, att han vilk; * He said, that he would.' It is stift 
in common use in this sense in Sweden. Jt is the tenn by 
which ir* in Ae Or. Testament is frequently nanslated. H^ 
rodes nu sag, at han war beswikena/ihe wisa maen ; * He* 
rod— -saw that he was mocked of the wise men ;' Matt. 2» 
16. Wi wete, at wi aerom foerde ifra doeden til lifwet ; 

* We know that we have passed from death tofife ;' 1 Job. 
3. 14. It is used also in Isl. It occurs in the Edda of 
Saemund. 
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Sdtio dull meirr 

Jit •yn w fjsL HnfM-galdr^ st. zt. 

' Hief pressed forward die more keenly, thai they met with 
repulse/ In the Glossary to this ancieiit work, at is given 
as a syoonyme of in* It has the same sigmficadon iiv Dan. 
J^ troer at han vU horn ; ^ I beliove that he will come/ 
It is used by our own ancient writers, as Barbour, Wyntowo, 
die Bisbop of Dunkeld, Kc. both as a coquncUon, and as 
a pronoun. A variety of further illustradon, both from 
northern writers, and from those of our own country, is 
given in the Etymokmcal Dictionary, vo. At, corff. and 
pron.f which it is unnecessary to rep^t here, 

I need scarody add, that Lat. fgi^ by contmction ut, is 
•videndy Gr. ir», and conveys the sume sense. 

2. *'oti, joined with the superlative, signifies quam valde, 
very much, as much as possible. "On w fi(»x^'^'f» quani 
brevissimo tempore ; Thucyd. "Ot^ rXi 7rH» quam plurimus. 
With die adverb formed from the superladve, in v-tf /•twtnw, 
jquam longissime ; #r/ tmxtrm, quam masimi. In this fornii 
the term seems to be used stricdy in the sense of a pro^ 
aoun, and indeed in the proper sense of itH* Each of these 
passages may be resolved by using the word wkatioever^ 
' in the shortest dme whatioever ;' ' the most numerouy 
whatsoever 'f &c. 

The ancient Goths and Icelanders have substituted al, 
eih, hit 9 for •tii as, at meMa, quam maxime; hit a^«* 
Hg^ qofim pulcerrime ; ^h diarfa^a, quam audacissime ; 
Ibre, Proeem* A.S. aet might appear to be used in.a «i^ 
anilar manner, as occurring in the phrases, aei nextaih tan- 
dem, demuai, ad ultfaiium,.iisl sUhestan, id.; as well as 
Alem. az, used in at emt imprimis, at jungiit oovissime^ 
But these are undoubtedly the prepositiona signifying ad* 
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3. **Ori signifies quia, quoniamr. '^Ormt AAAjT t« -^vif, h 
rSf iiit*9 AtfAir m 4^vmf Wi. ' Wben be speakelh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own : for/ or ' because he is a liar ;' Joh. 
8. 44. 

Su.G. at is occasionally need in this sense. Thus in 
Job. 6. 9,6,f where or* occurs twice as signifying quia, at is 
twice used in the Swed. version. Ifoelen mig ickefaerdenr 
skttl, at j haft0en sedt tekn ; idan foerdenskul, at j haf- 
reen aetit af breeder, och aeren wordne maette. * Yc 
seek me, not because ye saw the miracles^ but because ye 
did eat of the loaves^ and were filled.' 

But although at is commonly put for «ri as signifying 
quod and quarrit the Su.G. particle most commonly assumes 
a different form when the Gr. term has the sense of quia. 
This is generally that of iy, or with the aspirate thy ; A.& 
id. Moes.G. t/tei, theei, Alem. thiu, Isl. thai, all signify- 
ing because, quia, quoniam.' A.S. at bears most resem* 
biance to the first part of- the Gr. conjunction; that of the 
Goths, in the other instance, throwing off the «, appears as 
rK As in the Swed. version ; ' Why do ye not understand 
my speech? Ty J kumten icke hoera mit tal; because ye 
cannot hear my word ;' '^On if iwMoH itcintv r^f xiyv r\v ^dr -, 
Joh. S. 43. — Men den legde ftyr : ty han aer legd\ * The 
hireUng fieeth, because he is an hireling ;' 'o ii futritnk ftv- 
yiiy dTt ^<0^«T«; Mi Job. 10. 13. In one passage where 
•n occurs twice, both at and ty are found in this versioiK 
This is 1 Joh. 3. 14, referred to above. 'h^wV •iittfi§9 irt 

In the first part of the verse in signifies quod, in the second 
quia. * We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.' fVi roete, at wi aerom, 
foerde ifra doeden til lifwet ; ty wi aelskom broedema* 
Here at is used for that, and ty for because. 

There can be no doubt that the word, when it has the 
aspirate, is the very same ; for the Goths often pronounce 
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aiteniiy ivbich contaios the letter t, ia both ways. Tu Moe9.G. 
this word has the form of thei, i/ieei. It occurs for or/ as 
signifying that. ^ The Jews said^-whither will he go, thei 
tpeis ni bigitaima ina, that we shall not find him V ''Or» ifiits 
hx iv^nrtfuf «my ; Joh. 7, 35. — * By this sliall all men know, 
thei meinai siponjos syuth, that ye. are my disciples;' jirt 
IfM^ f/ut0nr«t/ irf ; Joh. 13. 35. Also in ver. 38. ^ I say unto 
thee^ thei hana ni hrokeiih, that the cock shall not crow/ 
&c. Although it is y ^« in the printed copies, it is evident 
that Ulphilas had read ot< fun, according to the Cambridge 
MS., which was once the property of Beza. 

It also occurs for qitia, ^ This he said, not that he cared 
for the poor,' that is, ' not because he cared ;' in Moes.G. 
Ni theei ina thize tharbana kara wesi; Job. 12. 6. In Gr. 
Ov% «Ti wt^l rSf xTttx**^ i^fAfv »vtS. This is the meaning of 
the language used in the A.S. version ; Forthig the» The 
connexion of thei with 'in has been already shewn from tlie 
use of du thei for hirt* V. A*^, Book 1. chap. 3. 

A.S. thy is explained ; ^ Hoc, ideo, propterea, quia; in 
that, therefore, for so much as, because ;' Somner. Thy 
the, and forthy, are often used for quia, quoniam. I have 
not observed that thy is, like Vn, joined with the superlative ; 
but it very frequently occurs in connexion with the compa- 
rative. Thy wlitegra, eo formosior, Caedm. ; thy weorodra^ 
eo dulcior, Boet. ; thy wyrsa, eo pejor ; id. From these 
modes of expression, we now say, the fairer, the sweeter^ 
the worse. V. Etymol. Dictionary, Forthi. in vo« 

Alem. thill being used like A.S. thy, as thiu baz, eo me- 
lius, bithiu signifies quoniam. It is also written by Kero., 
pidiu. 

Isl. thiu is evidently the same, the vowels being inverted. 
It signifies ideo, quia; Gudm. Andr.p. 268. Verelius ob- 
serves that it is a particle of comparison, rendering it by 
eQ. Thui gior, eo perfectius ; thai likra, eo similius. 

It has been already observed, that in is merely the neuter 
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of the reciprocal pronoun #rK* It b singolar, tfiat fte fttm^ 
analogy is apparent in the formation^ or radier in the use, 
of all the terms in the Goth, dialects, which have been men* 
tioned as apparendy allied, and wluch at any rate are of 
the same meaning. 

Su.6. tt/y thyj quod, quia, is die dative or abfative of 
theriy ille. Su.G. thi is also used in the nominatiTe for qui. 
Isl. thui bears the same relation to hann^ file. Moe8.G. 
thdf theei, seems merely die abbre?iation of thoei, quod, 
tn the nominative and accusative ; unless it should be viewed 
as the nominative plural of saeif qui, which is thaiei. It 
may be remarked, by the way, that the same rule is observ- 
able in the use of another term used in Moes.G., in ren-* 
dering irt in the sense of quod. This is thateif which is 
merely another pronoun signifying qui, quae, quod. TluUel 
quha is quodcunque, whatsoever, Job. 14. 13. chap. )5. 
7* l6,-«4»trictly analogous to Sn ; for quha is rendered ali'^ 
quid, rl. ' In like manner, quhan, ' whidi signifies qtaa^ 
ieems abbreviated from qukana the accusative of quhas, quis, 
interrogatively used also for aliquis. 
' A.S. thi, thy, is the ablative of the article, and of die 
pronoun equivalent to Lat* is. It is also used for qm, 
quae, quod. Thy is therefore synonymous with Lat. eo. 
Sometimes a preposition is used, when the idea of cause 
is expressed ; as, for thy, pro eo, propter ea, ea de causa i 
at other times it is omitted. This gives a key to the for* 
mation'of many other adverbs. The preposition had been 
either originally used before the noun, or understood. Mid 
thy, thus came to signify quaudo, when ; literally meaning 
in eo, which Lye properly supplies, thuS| in eo [tempore]* 
' Alem. ihiu and diu, forming the nominative and accosa^ 
live feminme of the article, the adverb bithiu had been 
formed in the same manner, as A*S, forthy; fttsigmfyhi^ 
propter, and thin, hoc or hanc, so as to be equivalent t^ 
propterea. • 
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. 'I abalt ovif add as a collateral proof of Has mode of ap* 
plication, liiat lal* er, signifjing ut, as a conjunction ; quod, 
eo qaody quoniam, as an adverb ; is' from the pronoun er 
qfn, like «fv froai W • V* 61. Eddae in vo. 
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CHAPTER !!• 



OF ADVERBS. 



Of *Afi i *Avf tfvTSy tf^ij »v9iSi «vrie^ ; *^Ert \ Nfi«^fi> ^ 

*A<^, semper. 

By the poets tUs adverib is written mulf which some 
learned writers have supposed to be die original form of 
tbe wordy the letter $ being afterwards ejected. It also 
assumes the form of lUtv, retaining the same sense. ei4 
attt Urrif, Homer. 11. «. 290. Dii semper existentes. 

1 . It denotes perpetual duration. Of this no other proof 
is necessary dian the passage just now quoted. Moes.6. 
aiw has the same use. It is properly a noun, but often 
used adverbially. It occurs in Matt. 9* SS. with the nega* 
tive prefixed, according to the correction of Benselius and 
Sotberg. Ni aiw swa mkunth was in Israela : * Not ever/ 
i. e. ' Never was it so Iniown in Israel'-— 7%a/e< aiw ma 

I 
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fit gasequhun : literally, < That ever so not saw we ; Mar. t. 
]2.'.,^2Vt tkanaseiihs us thus aiw manna akranmaijai ; * Not 
henceforth from thee ever man fruit eat;' Mar. IK 14. In 
Gr. the noun «i«p is used ; lif r«v Mfm. Junius conjectures 
that this noun had been formed of the adverb mti and Sr, q. 
' being always ;' Gl. Goth. 

2. The Gr. adverb often has a preposition prefixed. 
Thus tii Mti occurs for mti, sometimes written in a composite 
. form, uv-Mi, in perpetuum. This is the most common con- 
struction of the Moes.G. word. Du aiwa exactly corresponds 
to uf Afi* Sunus wisith du aiwa : ' The Son abideth ever ;* 
Job. 8. 35. Sometimes the preposition is und, usque. 
' He spake to our fathers, Abrahama jahfraiw is und aiw, 
to Abraham and to his seed yor ever / Luk. 1. 55. It also 
frequently appears in a plural form. Jah wuUhm in amins: 
* And glory for ever;' Matt. 6. IS. analogous to the phra- 
seolo^ in the original, 'H )«(« %U tk; «i«r«;. 

3. 'Ai^ is used with the article prefixed. *o it) xtlf^f ae- 
temum tempus ; «» being understood. The article is some- 
times prefixed to aiw. Ni galeikoth iiwis thamma aiwa : 
*• Be not conformed to the world;' Rom. 12. 2. In other 
instances it is affixed. Jak in aiwa thamma qmnandin li- 
bain aiweinofi: * And in the world to come life everiastiug ;' 

Luk. 18. 30. K«i u Tf mmu rm i^^ficim (««» Mntat. 

4. 'Ai^ is sometimes used adjectivefy. This appears from 
the phrase in Homer ^eady referred to. One nearly pa- 
rallel occurs in Xenophon. oi mht Irrn ^i, immortales dii.. 
Both Junius and Ihre mention a similar phrase used ^ by 
Ulphilas, which I have not been able to find. This is aiwa 
dage, dies aeteroi. V. Specim. Gloss* Ulph. 
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,'5* 'ai2 ngiufio cimtinually'j in the place of vtipi;^^ sine 
uUa interroptione. 

^1 A im y M9 ij^§9 wmr^mUt ^CV** Ody88« /8. 

' But two were continually engaged in their father « con-> 
cerns.'— SoA than skalks ni wuiih in garda du aiwa ; mmm 
wisUh dti ahoa : ^ The servant ahideth not in the house for 
ever : but the Son abideth ever;' Joh. 8. 35. i. e. he con- 
{inues to reside there* 
• 

6. *Ai^ does not alwajd give the idea of perpetual dura- 
tion^ but sometimes denotes a Aort space, or limited poi> 
tion of time. The following passage has been brought in 
proof of this meaning : 



'fix*'' t^*^ V^^ifW d%L Homer. II. 



V— ' StillYetaining his indignation without interruption/ Tliat 
aiw is used' in this sense appears from Rom. 12. 2. referred 
to above ; also from Luk. 20. 34. Sunjus this aixcis, * the 
children of this generation.' 

The A.S. use a, aa, as s^ifying semper. A world, in ae- 
vum, in aetemum; Ex. 21. 6. Likethe Moes.G. term, how- 
ever, it sometimes denlbtes continuation without the idea of 
perpetuity: Aa oth a^enx Ad vesperum usqae; Bed. .5. 6. 
In Isl. aewe, by contraction ne, signifies aevum. Vm aldur 
oc acve, m perpetuum ; aevantega, id. Verel. Ind. It is also 
written aefe and aeft^ and like aiw is often applied to denote 
the life of man, or the duration of one generation. Hence 
the phrase mentioned above is literally rendered, A progenia 
in progeniem; aefilokf vitae exitus, aefisaga, commemoratio 
historica vitae et rerum gestamm hujus vel illius hominis; 
id. Hence the verb, eg aefe, aefde, continuo, verso. Both 
Verel. and Godm. Andreae seem to view^ aeve as the root of 
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tlie modern term jidventure, Verelkis quotes Herraiidi Sag. 
c* 1 . for aefintyfj which he defines, Historica nantttio jocon- 
da; analogous to S^K-aefwentyr. Gudm. Andr. says; jiefen^ 
tyr, eventut, fabula ; p. 5. Ei is also used for semper in 
Isl.; whence e27i/(2 aetemitas, quasi vita sempitema; A.S« 
eaeli/ef id. 

Su.G. aff aeae, e^ ee, semper. Nu och ae, nunc et semper; 
Chron. Rhythm, p. 1^. Som ee cxr lyfj och aldrig doedh; 
ubi semper est vita, et nunqaam mors ; Hammars Tridj. 
Raetty ap. Ihre. jie ok ae tqfpiy in aetemttm; Heims Kr« 
jie/ke or aefe also signifies the period of life, an age. Hence 
ewig eternal. 

In Franc, it takes the form of to and ieo, signifying semper, 
perpetuo. It is said of Godj Er tit to einery isi ieo dassetba; 
Ipse est sane solus, unicus, est perpetuo idam;«- Notker. 
It is also written ie; and hence ieuuescon aetemus; Gl. Lips. 
I need scarcely observe that £ng. ay, ever, is evidently the 
same term. 

Wachter calls this a Celtic word ; because in Cambro- 
Brit eu signifies semper. But this only proves that the 
Celtic nations had it in common with the Goths. There 
can be no doubt that, in its various forms, it is radically the 
same with titl Ihre refers to the obsolete Gr. particle it, 
as synonymous with this. We can scarcely suppose that the 
adverb was formed from mwt, but vice versa. As we have seen, 
that the article is sometimes used widi tlti, and that it has 
often a preposition prefixed; it gives considerable ground fi>r 
supposir^ that, like Moes.G. aiw, it was originally a noun. 
As the Greeks, from what was certainly their noun, formed the 
adjective mmtH, the Moeso-Gothshad Aeir oitoeiHs aetemus. 
Soh than ist so aizceino libaim: ' This dien is that eternal 
life j' Joh. 1 7. 3. i mU»9i^ (>«. Ulphilas also Uses ajukdtdh 
as a noun. Libaith in ajukduth; ' shall live^ir ever;* Joh. 
6.51. 58. The origin of this I cannot pretend to assign, 
^vhen Ihre gives it up. I shall only say, tbal^ as Wachter ac- 



doQiits for the AiigIo-S«xoii8 using aece^ ece, for aetemuSi iosfcead 
of ewig like the OermaoBy by tsserting that they would not 
aekoowledge w in the middle of a word, but substituted e; it 
seems more reasonable to suppose, that their aece had some 
affinity to ajukduth, die last syllable of this word most pro* 
bably forming no part of the root. 

IjblU attMon has obviously a common origin; and indeed 
more nearly resembles the Goth, terms, especially according 
to the manner in which the northern nations pronounceze; as 
Vf than it does turn. 

I shall only further observe, diat Arab, abai signifies eteiw 
nity; and abad an age, also eternal. 

Avj iivTf, Jiiif €tv^f 'tvr^y itirsum, retro. 

The affinity between these and any of the Goth, adverbs 
Is not so obvious as in some other instances. Ihre, however, 
classes them widi Moes,G. qfira, Isl. aptuTj Alem. after, A.S« 
{/I. Junius says that the Moes.G. and A.S. particles may 
be viewed as formed from mSit, ' if indeed it be supposed that 
the ancient Greeks pronounced «^#« for ttSit* It is perhaps 
a more natural supposition, that the ancient Aeolians used a 
letter or sound corresponding lo our v, instead of »; dius 
pronouncing «vn, as if written avte. This would approach 
very near to die sound of A.S. ae/i or eft, ancient Su.G. ifiif 
attfl, ufH. Homer, according to Ihre, vo. Efter, uses tlvrAf 
hr* as signifying, postea vero. Perhaps the learned writer 
refers to the following passage: 

^ But afterwards sending forth a deadly shaft on them/ 
*AvT4^(, however, here retains its usual meaning, but; it is evi- 
dently ifntn that signifies qfterwards. Alem. auur, auor, 
muar, after^ have more the form of the Gr. primitive term «v 
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used in this sense; only it mast be supposed that r or at had« 
been added. When the Alem. adverb is written abur^ it be- 
comes more similar to the Moes.G. preposition afar post.' 
It indeed appears in the latter form in . Alem., also afar*. 
Hence afaron, avanm, recipere, restituere. V. Schilter.. 
Notwithstanding the exact verbal analogy^ it cannot M'ell be 
supposed that there i^ any affinity with Grr. iftt^, statim, con- 
tinuO' 

In the Franc, this adverb appears as acfUer* . Schilter has 
observed^ that the Belgae and die inhabitants of Lower 
Saxony change f into the guttural sound ch; as, sticht for 
slift. In the ancient ritual of G>logn, this question is found;: 
Endi gilouis thuliuas achter dotha'f Credisne vitam post 
mortem P ^cii^er Mtu, posteaquam ; Capitul. Franc, iv. 19- 
Kiiian, in his Teutonic Dictionary, explains achter as signi- 
fying retro, post; and it retains this sense in Belg. The 
resemblance may be merely accidental; but the adverb in 
this form has more similarity to Heb. HFtH* ^TIM* ahhar, 
alikarif post; whence ITHK, ahhor, posterius, and JIHTIK, 
a/tharithf posteritas, in Arab, akharund. It can be more 
ea^ly conceived, that a term, passing through so many genei^ 
attons as had elapsed from the time that the Goths left the 
regions of the east, should be changed from ahhar to ajar^ 
than that those possessing a neighbouring province should 
change it from aftar to achter. It may perhaps be viewed 
as a proof of affinity to the oriental terms, that Moes.G. 
afar, rendered by Junius vices, is now generally understood 
to mean progenies, posteritas; as analogous to A.S. aforai 
eafora, id. and Franc, abar, abara, auara^ filius, prt>les. V. 
Ulph. Illustr. p. 276. . 

Su.G. attr signifies rursum, retro ; also, iterum. Ga ater 
a bak^ inversis vestigib recedere. AUr igen is used by a 
pleonasm for rursus. It has also an adversative sense, like 
Gr. drpi^ and «w-«^, as corresponding to sed, verum« Jag 
n^cr tror. ihet ; J^go vero, contra hoc credo. V. Ihre iti. vo, .. 
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"Ertf acUiao> etiatn. 

l.^Eri 18 used as an adverb in the sense of adhuc, etiam- 
num. K«i ntf#«}«(«ifri iv ftifo^ u^x^pth *Ainf»i»is ; * Pytho- 
doruSy as yet y for two months discharging the magistracy at 
Athens ;' Thucyd.. lib. 2«— *A.S. get, geta, and gyt, are com- 
monly used in. the same sense. 1 need scarcely observe^ that» 
in A.S.9 the letter g before e seems to . have been a sort of 
guttural in the. beginning of words. . Hence it came to be 
written and pronounced as y, in the formation of the £ng. 
language. Thus get assumed the form of yet. 

A.S. get and gyt often occur for irt. Tha he thas thing 
iha gyt spraec to tham maenegum, 'While he yet talked 
to the people/ or ' multitude/ &c. Matt.. 12. 46. that is 
* while he continued to speak.' And nu gyt her is aemtig 
stow ; * And yet there is room ;' Luk. 14. 2*2. The corresf 
pondent term in the version of IJlphilas is nauh, now. This 
is the word used, indeed, in most other passages in which 
gyt occurs in A.S. 

Gyt is also given as the translation of $}4,jam, already; 
as in Mar. 15. 44. Tha wtmdrode Pilot a* gyfhe iha gyt 
forthferde ; ' And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead.' 
Jutian occurs here in Moes^G* Jth Pilatus sildaleihida ei 
isjuthan gaswalt.' At first view jtUhan and gyt might ap* 
pear radically allied. But the former seems compounded of 
ju jam> nunc, and than turn or aut^m. 

2. The Gr. conjunction also signifies porrd, amplius. 
T/ wfH ninti in ; * What still besides,' or ' in addition to, 
iheaef Demost. Philipp. 2. — A.S. gyt is used in this 
tense. Job. 12. S5. Nu gy( ys lytel leoht on eow : ^Yet^ 
little while is the light with you*, that is, Mhe light shall 
cOM^t/itie.with you for a short time.'^ Also in chap. \3. 33^ 
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La beam, nu gift ic eom gehwaede iid mid txm :' ' litde 
children, ytt a little while I am with you/ "^En (UM^t u the 
Gr. phrase in both p]aces.-^f/«7f gemhnge we gyt cythera: 
* What need we uny, further witnesses/ or rather, ' any wit- 
m9se9 further P Mar. 14» 6S. Tilr^^^uta i^f^ f^/HS^^'y 

d.'^Bri is sometimes rendered j<im inde, from heiiceforth« 
In this manner Erasmus explains Luk. 1. 15. Km} irnufunvH 
«y/v w)in$iftTmi in U nuXiui ftfitr^lf «Mf ; ' And he shall be 
filled with the holy Ghost^ even from his mother^s womb ;* 
Jam inde ab utero matris suae, jind he bkh gtfyUed imi 
haligum Gaste, thorme gyt of his modor innctke ; A«S. The 
term used by Ulphilas b mmhthan, which properly 8^;nifiei 
adhuc. 

4. The A.S. adverb is occasionally applied to the present 
time, in the sense of iiin, jam^ modj^. Lye, Benson ; ' modjy, 
yion^ f Somner. This sense is retained in Germ, jeif;;, which 
seems originally the same with A.S. get. But the Germ, 
adverb is limited to the present time, jam, nunc ; Wachter. 

5. The Goth., like the Gr. particle, is used as a coBJunc- 
tion, in the sense of etiaro, insnper, praeterea. llnis the 
phrase, ''h^ iri ^«0ti, has been explained, Atque etiam dabit ; 
Horn. II. ». 96. V. Scapul. Others, however, raider it, £t 
ttdhuc dabit. ''Et/ To/ro?, atque etiam ; Demost. ^'En ^ 
ifuinetiam, insuper. A.S. thaenne gyt, adhuc etiam ; insoper, 
^y^l Sy^ ^thre, im6 veriiis, yea, more truly; get fM, 
praeterea, moreover, yet more ; Somner. 

There is a considerable resemblance between m and Cam* 
bro-Brit. eiwa, etto, adhuc, etiam, iterum. 

'' Yef,** says Home Tooke, ^' is nothing but the imperative 
^c^ or g^ of |ryif€i/t, obtinere." Div. of Parley, I. 179. Thia 
etymon he supports by no proof but one of an analogical 
kind; which had better been withheld. <^ J^ate, and evM 
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algates" he says, '* ¥then used adversatively by Chaacer, I 
suppose, though so spelled, to mean no other than jiU-geiJ* 
Had not this acote vriiler been so much falmded by the love 
of system, that he was determined, per fas aut nefas, to find 
•n origin for every £ng. particle in some A.S. verb, he must 
•have observed, with a single glance of his mental eye, thai 
jtdgate and afgatu have no connection whatsoever with the 
Terb to get^ but ate formed according to that analogy which 
}m various languages marks the formation of synonymons a«l* 
verbs ; as, Lat. omnimoddf Ital. tutta via, Belg. aller-wege^ 
A.S. eaik waega, every way. Old £ng. abaay. He would 
even have found in this language the very terai al^gioUp 
'^ omnlfariam, all manner of wayes ; item omnino, altc^ther; 
Chaucero, algaie;^' Somner. Had he consulted Lye, he 
.would have met with the term algeats, omnifariam, onmino» 
It is incontrovertibly from A.S. at omnis, and geat a way» 

It forms a considerable objection to the derivation of gei 
from getan, to get, that the term does not include the idea 
of acquisition, but of continuance. . It seems extremely 
doubtful if get be of A.S. origin; as no. verb occurs, of a 
similar form, to which it seems to have any affinity in signi- 
fication. 

'^En, Still in some respect giving the idea of time or duror 
iioHf may have been radically allied to ifs annus, in the da- 
iive iTM, which might easily be change into its. It is dsed 
by Thucydides, indeed, in this case, without a prepositiou ; 
mhich seems to indicate its transition to an adverbial form. 
*^fiYff /MfTit IXtii 0?ittrn i|ii»«rTf mfrnt^fTH ; * Having risen up in 
the sixdetb year after the destruction of Troy.' Hence, in 
conversation, it might naturally be transferred to an indefinite 
time, in reference to the future. 

lliose, who are attached to oriental etymons, night pre* 
fer Heb. TQ7, od, adhuc, amplius, porro, iterum, denuo, as 
|he origin of ir$. 
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Kuiht, ab imo fundo aut loCQ.- • 

This wcM'd, it is said by Ghr. lexicographers^ is used for 
Mtmvihfy formed from. morMTHf novissiraus, infimus, the super- 
lative from 'IK Qovus. Hesychius gives mihf as equivalant 
Xo.Km^mHff ab ima parte^ and 9M#r«r«» to »m^tnmff. Homer 
use? the phrase, wiht Ik xtt^itm, as sigoifying, imo ex cmde; 
11 «. 10. . 

It .is not improbable, that ntUn has, without reason, been 
viewed as a contraction of yiMcra^f »• There are such stsong 
symptoms of affinity between this and.the terms used in the 
same sense in the various dialects of the Goth., that it is not 
jiurprising that northern writers have claimed mi^tt as a scion 
from their own stock. It nearly resembles A.S. neoihan, 
Alem. mdarif Su.G. nedan, denoting motion from a lower 
place. A.S. neatk, Alem. nidar, Isl. nedan, Su.G. nedi 
JBelg. fieden, Germ* niden, £ng. neaih in be-neath, all have 
the sense of itffra. 



Mvy, fvfij Lat. Nunc ; Nv, particula expletive. 

1. N»9 is used, in relation to the present time, in the same 
sense with its derivative nunc. Pers. nuh, Moes.G. nu, 
nunuy A.S. Alem. Isl. and Su.G. nuy Germ, nic, nun, and 
£ng« noWf have all precisely the same signification. Nun-r 
also occurs in Isl. in the sense of jam jam. Gudm. Andreae 
gives it as the synonyme of Gr. m. Thus in Moe8.G« 
Dauhtar meina nu guswalt^ ^ My daughter is even nam 
dead ;' Mat^. 9, 18* where it is substituted for i^t in Gr. 

2. It u used with a preposition prefixed. 'Asr^ «« »thi, 
postbac, ex hoc, ab hoc nunc, 'Aw4 ts tvn fumm^twri ft% xiwrn 
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CI ytfutf; < From henceforth all generations sball call me 
blessed ;' Luk. 1 . 48. ' In Moes.G. Sat allh fram himma 
nu aiidangattd mik alia kunja. Also in chap. 5'. 10. 'Avi tv 
»v» if^^m^^vi ic-fi ^tty^Sf ; ' From henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.' Moes.G. Fram himma nu manne and nutans ; lite- 
rally^ yrom this noWy himma being the dative of the pronouft 
signifying hie. 

3. Nvv has the signification of ergo^ igitur^ itaque. 

Ovi* •Df irmiitf, i^^fUri* if if mi^ 

K g/wTt^. Sophocl. Oed. v. 31^ 

' I; therefore, and these boys, sitting at thy doors, do not in-' 
deed judge thee equal to the gods.'^-Moe8.G. nu and nimif 
frequently occur in this sense, being used for •vv in the ori- 
ginal. Sijaith nujusfullatojai ; * Be ye therefore perfect; 
Matt. 5. 48. M nnnu ogeith izwis; * Fear them not there*- 
fore;* chap. 10. 26. In Isl. it is equivalent to therefore; 
Huadmun nu herran vijngardsins giera til? ^ What shall 
therefore the lord of the vmeyard do ? Mar. 12. 9.. 

4. Nv is used as an expletive particle. This holds also as 
to Moes.G. nu, sometimes written nuh. Hindarleiiha nuh, 
kumbei; * Go, and sit down to meat;' Luk. 17- -7. Here, 
as Junius and Lye have observed, it is evidently redundant- 
Su.G. nu not only signifies jam, nunc ; but is also used re- 
dundantly. Nu aer til konungsrikit Swerike Konunge wael^ 

jande och ey aifwande : Ad regnum Soeciae rex eligendus 
est, non jure successionis assumendus ; Ihre in vo. . Palthe- 
nius, in his annotations on Tatian, p. 400, obsenres, that 
Alem. nu is often used as an expletive. - 
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^Ofm, anil siniiil ; ''A^, nmul cum* 

• ■« 

4 

- Ihre has remarked the aflhiity between these adverbs and 
some Goth, particles. He mentions A.S. emne and Alem* 
emme as synonymous. They have, indeed, evidently had the 
same meaning, in composition, with Lat. can. Thus emne- 
christen is co-cUristianus \ emne^Mcokre, condiscipulus ; 6771- 
7ietheowa, conservus; emfie-sarian, condolere. Em wa» 
used in the same way, being like emne equivalent to efen, or 
rffif aequalis. Em-Jeqf, aeque cbarus; em-long, ejusdem 
bingitiidinis ; em^ni/U, aequinoctium. The analogy of forma- 
tion between the Ooth. and Gr. derivatives, affords an al- 
most incontrovertible proof that they are all sprung from 00& 
root. As A.S. emne and efen-lke signify aequus, aequalis ; 
fsu.Q»jaemna aequare, jaeffiAra, aequalem reddere, jaemning 
aequalisi &rC. from A.S» em, Su.G. aem, particles denotiug 
equality ; the Greeks in like manner from •^•f similis, par, 
formed «Jkv simul, ifit't similis, $ftti?it aequalis, planus. 'o^« 
ia the radical part of the word •f^s ; and the vowel can be no 
objection, for it must be viewed as originally the same term 
that assumed the form of »^«. This indeed most nearly 
fesemblea a primitive. 

. Ihre says, that the more ancient northern writers have trans* 
milled aem. Hence, in the laws of East Gothland and of Sea- 
nia, they have the phrases, aemlag hommin, qui ad aiequam re« 
rum dispositionem pervenit; aemftak, aeque vegetus ; aemgen^ 
aeque compendiosus ; aemgod, aeque bonus, (in the laws of 
Jutland, omgod); aimlik, aequalis; aemstark, aeque fortis ; 
uemwatl, aeque bene, and even aemjaemtf which b an evi* 
dedt pleonasm. 

By reason of the addition of the letter n to aem or em in 
some dialects, or from a different conformation of organs, 
emit seems to have been pronounced differently, m being 



changed inte b orf; as in Moes.G. ibn, Alem. eban, Swed. 
efwen, D^n^jeffh, IshjafUf Beig* efflsn, lE>ng. even, aequus, 
aequalis. 

A.S. em-iwa signifjiog medios^ ' between botby indifFerent, 
doubtful/ (SomneTy) as properly denoting one who holds him- 
self equally towards two ; it is conjectured, by the learned 
lexicographer formerly' mentioned, that Gr. Hfitf or if^trv, 
.dimidiuniy might convey the same idea, as denoting a whole 
divided into equal parts. As the ancient Goths, at their 
feasts, appointed a trial of the power of those who claimed 
excellence; Ihre supposes that ifuxx^futt certo, aemulpr, 
and Lat. aemulus, aemtdari, may be traced to aemningar, 
the name given to such rivals. He also views Gr. •/6iiAi{, 
coaevus, as allied, to Su.G. jaetanaeldr^, A.S. efene-atd, 
aetate par ; and if^^nty which Hesychius gives as equivalent 
to (ifiMf, as perhaps originally the same with Su.G, jaemfar, 
qui aequalis bonitatis est. 

In Isl. we find jamna aequare ; jemrif, aequa longutn ; 
jamnan, semper, quasi quod uno tenore fluit et sine inter-^ 
Tuptione ;jamframtf vaA, simul, which, according toGudm, 
Andr., is the ancient form of the word now writXeujafnan. 

To the same origin we ought certainly to trace Alem. emr 
mazzigf Germ, emasig, assiduus, diligens, emsigen conten- 
4ere. Nofter useti ebinchristan in the same sense with A.S. 
emne<hruten. Emez, emnUz, and emmizen, signiiy perpetu^^ 
assidu^, Otfrid ; emezen, exercere, Notker ; emmezico, fre^ 
quenter, Kero. 

In the barbarous Lat. of the middle ages, conspirators 
are called Hamedii ; according to Ihre, from ham simul, and 
€<2 juramentum, as being bound to each other by oath. 1% 
has, however, been supposed that this term sliould be read 
Samedii, V. Du Cange, in vo. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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Of "Oti i oi, ivK, cvx ; oix,* ; n#Av ; ni^f^, Lat. Porro-; 

2jt«i«l( ; and Ton. 

*'OTt, quando, quum. V. T*Tf. 

Ov, •vit, •vXf non ; Ov^t, ne ? 

' The corresponding negatives vary from these, in the Go(b. 
tongues, as to the vowels. But such a change is not at all 
to be wondered at, where the national affinity must have 
been very remote ; especially as the Dorians themselves 
sometimes changed 6v into «. Thus, in the genitive, instead 
of *B(^y, they said *E^f€m. They also substituted i for • ; 
saying 'At/aXa^f for 'A^-^AX^y. V. Scapul. in o. For •v they 
used IV. The Aeolians changed «f into ms, and aw into •n. 
y. Dunb. Exerc. p. 294. 297. With them •» also assumed 
the form of i or n; as they wrote f«C«^ii>«f for foCtv^iMf. 
Tlirough the medium of their dialect, it has been asserted 
that the Latins formed haut, afterwards kaitd, from tfrt • V. 
Vossii Etymol. in Ou. 

The negative particle assumes a variety of forms in the 
different dialects of the Gothic. In Su.G. it appears as e, ei, 
^P* ^S^h ^K ^^^9 ^^^ 9 in Isl. as ecke^ and au; in Dan. 
as icke. 

It appears in Su.G. as e* At han tok e gagn of thoere 
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kialdu ; , That he did not make use of that fountain ;' Laws 
of East-Oothlaod; Byg. B. c. 27* Ihre ako renders ei non. 
He obserres^ that the Icelanders prefer the harder promin- 
ciation of eckif to wiuch Su.G. ieke corresponds. But 
Gudm. Andreae seems to give et as the proper Isl. pronun- 
ciation. Ey^ eie, eii, he says, minus accurate eige, non, 
haudy 8cc. Graecis i vdut Sj^^ eeki hec, Deque ; Lex. p. 58. 
Ecke Don, baud, Graecis «». Quando negative quaeritur, 
vulgi responditur icki, bUsl^ ecke, nee, neque. Ilnd. p. 60. 
In the Glossary to the Edda, ecki is rendered by nihil, and 
said to' be the neuter of engi nenlo; nullus, from einn-gi, 
used instead of einn-eip, unus non, ne unus. Ihre affirms 
that all these terms are Greek. 

Isl. au is used in composition as a negative ;«s, in auvir* 
delegur, non dignandus, contemptibilis, un-worthy ; au-fnadur 
miser, egenus; au*ivm degeoer. U has the same use; 
u-aeii, aon edenda ; u-aeydiUg, infiniti ; u-c^tanliga, inde- 
sinenter, u-^aer, debilis, iuiirmus ; tirfahf non venalis ; u- 
feigry morti hoc tempore non destinatus, Scot, no fey. V. 
Verel. Ind. Dan* urboedeUf unbidden, nrbetraad, not beat- 
en or trodden^ 8cc. Both in Su.G» and Isl., o is used in the 
aaoue- manner. 



n«Av, multi!UD, vald^. 
1. mAv is adverbially used by itself. 



-*E)rfi srtXv fiiik$fttu amw 



oZ»d« ixw. Hom. IL m. 112* 

' Although I am much inclined to have her at my house.' 
Moes.G.^7u is exactly correspondent. It occurs interroga« 
lively for 9r^r«f, Luk. 16. 7« Quhan Jilu skalt; 'How 
snuch owest thou f ' Feala and fela are used in A.S. signify* 
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mulii, but rdtfaei' iii ao iadeclintble fbnn* Alem. Jlbit' 
Jilo, multuin, Filu ezzaleer, multiim edaz, voradons;- 
Kero, €• 31. So filu^ taotum ; aofilu so, qtUDtun, analo- 
gout to Moe8.G, maJUu swe, wliataoeveo as much as, Mar. 
10. £1. 

. £. n»xvy conjoined with a comparative or superlativey eifK* 
nifies mttlt^^ loog^. npxvwx»iu99 'much greater;' Dcmoatli.; 
4r«Av ^i^ntrt, ^ much more tolend>Ie ;' Honen II. «. Thus 
also the Moea.G« term. Filu mats hropida; ^ He cried the 
ipore a great deal/ or ' much mare he cried ;' Mar. 10. 48. 
^€XXf fut)i?i§9 ix^rndtu A\em. Jilo vordarora, longe melior. 
Teut. veel, multum, has the same application. VtdgkeUerdtTf 
multo doctior. 

3. It is often used in composition. n«A»;^«vK multiloquus; 
4r«A9Ady/«9 multiloquia. This is the Grr. term. Matt. 6. 7.^ 
where Ulphilas says, Thunkath im auk ei in Jiluwaurdein 
sdnai andhaugaindau ; * For they think that ibsj in mush 
speaJdng shall be heard.* Alem. Jilu sprMui ; multum lo* 
qui ; Jilosprahhala, magmloquam, Jilospwhaler, verbosus* 
Moe8.6.^/iiga/au6t> occurs for ^•Xvrif»iu ; Johi 12. 3. ' verjr 
precious.' 

Teut. ved is, in like manner, used in composition ; ifed' 
gaetegh, multiforus, veeUiaerigh, annosuk; veehseggigh, mul* 
tiioquus ; veel-voudigh^ multiplex. Germ, viel id., vielgHtig 
praepollens, 8lc. Is]. Jioly in compound terms, denotes 
multitude, abundance \JioUbreytinn, vanus in omnibus modis; 
fiol-bygt land, terra culta et populosa ; JUd-hfrnli, multiset- 
entia ; fohmaelgur, loquax ; Jiolmetm, multitudo, turba. 
Fiolga appears as a verb, signifying multiplicare. Verel. 
Ind. Gudm. Andreae mentions the noun JieUe, multitudo* 

I have elsewhere shewn that Scot, feilffde, fell, has the 
same meaning. It is used both as an adjective ^and adverbial* 
jy. The i^rase Jeilmm, many men, coireqK>nda to h\,^fiol^ 



memoi wmiAeutA above ; umAfM wed, ttmnik^Uj well, t9 
MemkJUu wola, optimi. V. Eftyiuolog. Diet, vo, veil, 

Moes^O.^b is to be viewed as origioaUy ao adjective. 
Managm^ JUu, ^much people/ a great nultitiide; Jok. 
12. 12. turba multe, Jun. GL; in Gr. ixiKn whig, ^hm 
seems also to have been the original use of the Alem. term ; 
Mu in Germ, and Belg. viele and «cc/ still retain the sigaifi* 
cation of many. 



n^^if, lM*pQrro; procnl, long). 

I have mentioned the appnmpt affinity of this adverb to 
Moes.G./ffirray id. under iii^i^j but it deserves more parti* 
mIw altiotioii* It aiay> ind^i seem m objectieo to the 
idea of ai^ ooniieaioii betve^ wiffm ^nd fairm, that the 
l^ter has been viewed as ^ed tp <n^#. But altbougby by 
ffammarians^ wft has been given as the root of «f j^ we anp 
«nder no nsoessitj of bssubm^ this a9 certain ; especially as 
Ais etjraon supposes rather n vicrfent change. Thepe cai^ b^ 
no doubt, that there aiB tttong nmurks of fehtiwsfiip betw^isip 
the latter and the Moes«G. term. 

1. It has been said thai wiff^. primarily signifies, longi 
ante se. This, indeed, proceeds on the ground of its deduc- 
tion from 9r(«, Bttt, whether 4ms idea be weU f/^unded or 
nol^ il is evident thatyajim may admit of this interpretatiin^ 
Tims it is smI, Nauk ihanahfairra imma wis0ndhh, intani^ 
jand$ airu bi^tk gawairtkfU ; * While it^e other is yet 
great wa^ gffy be aendetb an ambaasage, and desiretb c^^ir 
lions of peace ;' Lnk. 14. 32. '£ri 4tvvv <r«^f« inn* That is^ 
' whole the army of his adversary is btfam him, or adva^eii^ 
towards bun.' The same view may bf taken of anptb^r 
passage, in whicbyktrm occurs for fim^* ti^vh thflmh 
SiMn/airta msoHdm; * When be wai y^t « grvg^ ptfy f^/ 

K 
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chap. 15. £0. Andihdgtft thahe waes fiorr hfs feeder; A.S; 
vers. Here the prodigal may be viewed as frontitig his 
father, being on his way to him. A.S^ feorr^ which resembles 
the Gr. adverb more nearly in its vowels, has the power of a 
preposition. 

2. niff» is nsed in a general sense, as equivalent to procul. 
TiiffM 7^f Trixwi, procul ab urbe ; Demosth. Thus, when it 
is said, Matt. Id. S. 'H )i x^^im «vr«y wiff^ tlnt^u •«•' ifUv, iu 
the A.S. it is rendered, And hyra heorte ysjeorr from me. 
In the parallel passage in Mar. 7* 6»feor occurs. In Moes.G. 
it is; Ith hairio izefairra habaUh sik mis. it is the same 
in the Gr. as in the other gospel. 

3. From ^ijftt is formed an adverb in the comparative, 
wi^fmi^tt, longius, magis procul. The similarity is perhaps 
merely accidental as to the termination; but the ancient 
Goths used fairrathro. Gamotidedun imma taihun thruip- 
aUai mans, thai gasiothunfairrathro ,- ' There met him ten 
leprous men, who stood afar fjffi laik. 17. 12. Tha 9t%d* 
on higfeorran, A.S.; Oi inKwr wi^fmki. 



SMiiS^, sinistra. 

This is from T*^ihi, sinister, Lat. scaetms* As denoting 
what was on, or inclining to, the left, the Gr. term had been 
transferred to any thing reckoned unfortunate, or of evil 
omen; evidently from the absurd system of augury. It also 
signified ineptus ; as probably referring to an omen which, 
lieing unfavourable, indicated that the action in view nvaa 
improper, or that the time was unfit. Tlie transition firom 
this to the sense of stvpidus, stolidus, and hence to rustumsp 
was easy ; as the term was applied to one who acted inqmh- 
perlj/, of consequence unwiseiy, and who manifested the 
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Ignorance imputed to mere boors. We may indeed; sup« 
pose a more direct transition^ from M^hat wais physically 
bblique, to distortion of intellect. It is supposed that the 
adjective was formed from vxm^t^, claudico, titubo, to halt; 
to stagger^ to stumble. But r»iM«i has greater appearance 
of originality than die verb ; and if we suppose obliquity to 
be the idea primarily attached to vK§Mff it would rather be 
an argument for inverting the etymon, by deriving the verb 
from the adjective. * 

Learned writers do not view onmlf as the radical term, 
i>ut refer to »Utfy cbvo, to hollow out. V. Lerniep in vo. 
They seem, however, to have overlooked the proper root 
of rKiM«(, which is undoubtedly Gothic. This is ska, skaa, 
an inseparable particle ;itill retained in Isl., corresponding 
to Lat. dis^ di, 

1 . 2:ic«j»( signifies sinister, laevus. From Isl. skaa is form- 
ed skaavemadr, which Gudm. Andr. renders scaevola, by 
Avhich he undoubtedly means, a left-handed man. For Varro 
says that scaevola is derived from seaeva, denoting one who 
uses the left hand instead of the right. V. Fabri Thesaur. 

^. lExd^Wf the cognate of the adjective, signifies to halt* 
This nearly approaches to the meaning of the Goth, par 
tide. For from Isl. ska was formed skack-^nr, impar, dis- 
par. Need I refer to the reason, or remind the reader, 
that, ' tlte legs of the lame are not equal T Skaegeltaend, 
qui dentes habet serratos ; skag-a, deflectere. 

Hence many terms still used in Scot, as signifying distor- 
tion ; to shach, pronounced with a guttural sound, to put 
out of proper shape, having for its participle past shacht, 
hediacht ; to skachky id. ; to skochle, to shuffle in walking ; 
skachlitfeel, distorted feet; to skellie^ to look asquint, Old 
F^ng. to look a$kile\ skeUie, a squint look. Gr. rx«A-««f, ob- 
iiquus, is undoubtedly allied ; immediately formed periiaps 
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{torn WMiW. Stt.G. Ml^oy disjimgcre, seems alao to daii^ 

Jta as its origin. 

Apii4 Baotric€«, snys ScapuUi etiara iambi c*«{m» dicwH 
t«r quorum ultimns pes est spoudaeus. It is aiogular, that 
in Isl. the cognate term is applied to denote inequality in 
rhytbm. Skaahemir, disjuactae strophae in metris et rbjtb- 
nis ; Gudia* ^dr. ubi sup. 

3; The Gr. adjective signifies inqfhis ; wKMmt inepti. IsL 
skaafitU id disconveniens ; skaek-a, dirimere ; a skavid, dis- 
junctim, separatim ; Eng- askew ; Su.G. Ugia sk^oeUi^, 
divaricata cnim alteiiuB eapiti obvertere, A.S. scadrOJh 
dividere. 

4. It signifies stupidus, stolidus. This sense corresponds 
to Scot, skaivie, harebrained, North of England scave. 
This is merely IsL iktif-r^ Dan. skiaco^ Sii.G« sfcj/i G^rm. 
^16/; Belg. idwrff pbliquus, transferred to the mind; as 
aigniiying that it has lost its proper position or bias. Y. 
£tymol» Diet. vo. shacHi skbllie, aadsKAiviE. 

Gudvi. Andrew remarks the resemblance of IsL ikaga^ 
deflecto; devio, gradu feror obliquo, to Heb. HM^, shagah, 
jerrare. It is not, indeed, untikely that the ancient particle 
ika may have an oriental origin. But there are other Heb. 
words to which the resemblance is ftdiy as great ; TTiSA, 
tkuahhf incbaari, propeiMlere, and WPO9 shahbahht curva* 
tus esti iacurvavk se^ whence TW, shahh, depressus. 



Tifftf tuoc^ twn. 

''On, and rirt being relative terms, it seems best to coor 

tfaeni conjunctly. 
''Ofv signifies quando, quum» Ihre mentions «twf, wbidi 
has tbe same meanipg, as a synonynie of Moes.G. than^ 



M* tka, Sti.6. ta, id. Bat the kamed miter 1mi evidently 
fixed on Sfmv in preferenoe to m, because of die nmibrity 
of the terminetion to the Moes.G. adverb. ^'Ormf, however^ 
is not an original M'ord, being evidentlj compounded of %t9 
and Af, If^ fhereferey there be any affinity, it is more na« 
tunil to loolt for it in #n. ^Of this> however, there seema 
to be no satisfiictoiy proof. Nor can this be looked for, 
if the hypothesis of Hoogeveen be well-foiMided| which baa 
at least a great degree of probability on its side. In his 
Doctrtn. Particul. c. 37. p. 857. be observes, that as • was 
anciently used by the Greeks for *i, it may easily be con** 
Ceived that the vowel 1, which was subjoined, was frequent- 
ly left out. Thus, he thinks, that, for fn the ancients 
wrote #n; and that the word was composed of •, quo, and 
ti, the expletive and copulative particle, always postponed 
and often redundant. 

Tm is viewed by Ihre as originally die same with Su.G^ 
ta, prononnced to : and undoubtedly it has far more resem^ 
Mance than tn, even although t^ should be excluded as not 
being an essential part of the word. But the learned Hooge- 
veen's theory also cuts off this apparent affinity. For, pitH 
ceeding on the certain ground that Wn is the correlate of •n, 
lie views the former as written for rmrt ; explaining his idea 
by the following proof. Matt. 15. 26. *'OT£ }i 'iUxdrn^f J 
X^^^* «•< Mi^«ir Iminvt, TO'TE ipdni umt rt^ ^t^dfm. It IS 

evident, he says that in and rirt are so placed, that the pas* 
sage may be rendered, Quo vero, soil, tempore, progermi* 
navit herba, et fructum fecit, eo (ipso tempore) apparue^ 
runt et zizania. Thus, the one, he adds, will contain the 
preposition, and the other tlie reddition. 

In like manner, Scheide views ^«n, quimdo, generally 
used interrogatively, as put for ^Sn, compounded of ri and 
«rf , in the dative or ablative case of the obsolete pronoun 
«-)<» sni, t), Lat. quis, quae, quod. V. Lennep, £d. Scheid. 
p. 701. 7CWL 

ft 3 
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Tliis theory seems to be confirmed by the appirent for- 
mation of the correspondent adverbs in the Goth.* dialects. 
Moes.G. than is used both for when and then in relation to 
each other; and A.S. thonne in the same manner. Quhan, 
in the language of Ulphilas, like hwaenne in A.S., denotes 
quando in an interrogative way, corresponding to wU%. But 
in Mar. 4. 12. it signifies at any time, Nibai quhan ga^ 
wandfaina, * lest at any time they should be converted ;* 
in A.S. Thelaes hi hwaenne syn gecyrrede. All the analogy^ 
therefore, that can justly be steted, is in r^ard to the for- 
mation of the terms. 

. As virt is said to be formed from t« the dative of the pro- 
noun %Sf qiiiy Moes.G. quhan may be viewed as the accusative 
of quhas quisy contracted from quhana ; and than^ tunc, as 
the accusative of the article sa or thana. The accusative 
is sometimes written by abbreviation than, V. Hickes'^ 
Gramm. p. 7« The pronoun, corresponding to Lat. qui, 
quae, quod^ is merely the article with et affixed iu each case. 
The only difiiculty here is, that it must be supposed that 
the accusative is used where the dative or ablative would be 
more proper. 

. If we look for the Moes.G. dative or ablative, as assum- 
ing a state like that attributed to rm in r«rt, what if it should 
be found in the Lat. relative adverbs tarn and quam, as ab- 
breviations of thamma, signifying in eo, and of quhamma, 
in quo ? 

. In A.S. tha is equivalent to both tunc and quando; thonne 
has also both senses ; and hwaenne that of quando. Now 
tha has the same form, not only with the accusative singo- 
lar of the article in the feminine, and the nominative and 
accusative plural ; but it is also used for the ablative tham. 
Tha may therefore be an ellipsis equivalent to the A.S. 
phrase used by Bede, p. 476. 3L: 519* 33., on tha tid, 
in isto tempore. The is frequently used as the reddition : 
On tha ylcan tid the; In eodem tempore quo; Bed, 477. I2» 
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SomeliiDeB tka is repeated as serving this use. The order • 
is occasionally inverted, turn being pkoed first ; Tha he tha 
gehyrde; Turn iUe quando audivii; Bed. 486. 28. In 
other instances quando precedes. Tha Eadwine on tham 
gefeohte ofslaegen waes^ tha feng to Dera rice his faederan 
sunn Aelfrices Osric. ', Wbe^ Edwin was slain in that bat^. 
tie, then Osric, the son of his fadier's brother Aelfric, as- 
sumed the government of Deira ;' Bed. 523. 9- This may 
be rendered ; In eo tempore quo, or viu versa. It is to 
be observed, that the, in the quotation given above. On tha 
ylcau tid the, seems equivalent to tha ,* for tha the, and the 
tha, are alike translated, illi qui ; Lye, vo. Tha, accus. 

in Moes*G., indeed, bi the. is used for ciifn» when, as con« 
nected with thanuh, tuiK, then. Bi the galithun thai, 
brothrfus U, thanuh jan is galaith ; ' When his brethren were 
gone up, then went he also up;' Job. 7. 10. I have a 
strong suspicion, that the here, and in many other places, 
although not explained by any of the writers on northern 
antiquities, is an abbreviation, or a variety, of the article in 
the dative or ablative, like A.S, tha and the^ If so, bithe 
is an ellipsis for bi the mela, ' by this time,' like in thamma 
mela, in hoc tempore, Mar. 10. SO. 

It may seem to confirm this hypothesis, as far at least as 
refers to A.S. tha and the, that in the same language thaes, 
rendered ex qtto, quando, is in all appearance merely the 
genitive of the relative pronoun, originally signifying a^us ; 
39, Thaes nama, cujus nomen ; Matt. 9. 9, &c. 

It bas been observed that A.S. thonne also signifies then 
and when. Now, thone is sometimes put for tham, as the 
dative and ablative of the article ; as, Jc Beda sende gretan 
thone leofestan Cyninge ; Ego Beda salutem mitto dilectis- 
simo Regi. Bed. Praef. ad Hist. Eccles. V. Hickes, Gram, 
p. 7* Thon is used by Bede for ex eo. Hist* 473. 31, 
With thon the signifies dummodo. The adverb thonne is 

K4 
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86ai«diM» wntCen thm^ in the Verjr tMie hMiMr «• if il 
ii^ere a part of die article. ¥• Lye^ Dict« 

Hwiaene is the accusative of the prosoim hmaf qui^ who; 
so that knmenfuey quando, may have been onginaUy the sane. 
As die accttsative of die same proaomi is writtea hwontj the 
riverb assumes the same form^ only with dve leduplicattOD 
of the letter n, kwanne. 

Id. tkd is rendered turn, deiode, porro, and mentioned aa 
equivalent to Gr. f^ti; Gloss. Edd. p. 705. It seems nearly 
dlied to thaay the accusative feminine of the ertide^ ul^ sn, 
thadf is, ea, id^> dlso the atscusative plund in the mascntine. 
Thaa h Itt likl) manner the accusative nii^uhur of the prtmoua 
thtsae hicee^ signifying tenci V. Hun» Jonae Gramm. U* p. 

These exafnples^ viewed in connexion, afford a strong ana* 
logical confirniation of Hoogeveen's theory; a confirmation 
which the learned writer perhaps never thought of dmwing 
from a quaHer so near home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF INSEPARABLE PARTICLES* 



Of 'Ai ''a^*, l^a All 5 A/«,3/x«, Lat. Dm; 
and Niy til, Lat. Ne, ni* 

•a. 

1 . Tixe inseparable particle « has in Gr. an intensive power. 
Thus dx»9iit signifies valde hians, Tastam hiatum habens; 
Jlip>'^, lignis plenus. 

-»— — "On «-iJ^ «f)«x«y IF mlvXm IfiiAtm Sxf. Hom. n. A. 155. 

^ When the consuming fire fell on the inexhaustible wood.' 
In like manner Su.G. alik is Talde similis, plane par. Ihre 
mentions axf/ttt^^f similis, as a synonyme ; asserting that the 
Oreeks had borrowed aiik from the Goths^ and added their 
bwn termination. V. Ulph. Illustr. Praef. p. 8. Isl. matkr, 
contracted from mattngr, signifies potens ; a-matkr praepo* 
tens^ praevalidos. 

Sa inn a-maikijMun ; 

Hie praevalidus gigw. Grimis-Mal. xi. Edda. 

CiUdm. Andr. indeed observes, that sometimes in compo- 
sition Isl. aa, like'ii of the Greek, has an intensive power. 
He gives the following proofs; da/all impetus, like inrnt 
itttentns; a^/e?^ of^ fbrtis potus ^ aaitg^J^ magnum malum ; 
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aavoxtur {mctusiseamdmvLs;) aqfiadur insultuosus; 
p. 4. 

It seems to have the same power in Moes.G. From 
standaUf to stand, is formed as^aM, fundamentum, Luk. 1. 4. 
Wachter asserts that a in A.S. is intensive; referring to a« 
baerian denudare, a-biteran acerbare, a^coren electns, €hdi^ 
gean destruere. In Franc, and Alem. abahon is pervertere, 
from bah tergnm; a-tii/erfl/'abjectio, &c. V. Prol. Sect. v. 

^ is used in a similar manner in Cambro-Brit. Owen 
gives various examples ; as aball falling, from a intensive, and 
pall id. ; afar, affectionate, afaru to give much, from a and 
car a friend, a relation ; acrwm crooked, from a and crwm id* 

2. 'a in Gr. is very often used in a priiative sense. Bs- 
Cut6f, stabilis, by having A prefixed, «^dfi^«<«$, signifies instabilis. 
But examples are unnecessary. I'he Lat. affords similar 
proofs ; as a-^ienSj a-vius. In the Goth, dialects this lettei^ 
has the same power. In Alem. weig is via, aweig devius; 
amagtigy a being prefixed to magtig potens, is synonymous 
M'ith Gr. «rtfiy«f, imbeciUis; Isl. aniaektig, Su.G. atsnta, like 
«Ady««, is ameos; alag iniquitas, from a and lag lex. Isl. 
maeli denotes a stain; amaeli, qui sine opprobrio est. 

There are instances of the same use of this letter in A.S. 
as in a-gyldy without payment or amends. But ae is ge- 
nerally used; as, ae-metle insipidus, ae-menna hominibus 
nudus, ae-mode mente captus, amens, ae-Tto^e inutilis, ae-scaerc 
incultus, &c. Jlys occurs in the Lord^s prayer in ancient A.S«t 
being the imperative of alys^n ; Ali/s us f ram j(fele, Libera 
nos a malo. 

ji has the same force in Alem. ; as, achust vidum, from a 
and chust virtus, q. a privation of virtue; adeilo expers, from a 
and deil pars; aamunt, liber a tutela, from a and mutU de- 
fensio. Franc, ateilo, exsors, non particaps* This is evi- 
dently the same with adeilo. 

In later ages Su.G. a, as privative, has assumed the form 
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of df and in Dan. of ti; as o-fyft, dissimilis^ o^rom improbus; 
tt-sMid iosdubrisy u-wiss incertiu. 

It has been said, that the privative J^, commonly implying 
negation, is merely the preposition AttI abbreviated. V. Dunb. 
Exerc. p. 188. It forms a strong presumption as to the 
justness of this hypodiesis, that in composition the saone word 
combined with i, and in other instances >vith iir; has no 
difference of signification. Thus UrtfUi has the same mean*, 
ing with mirtrtffs, inhpnoratus, honore carens; ^lirr^f wich 
M»#irr<«/detestabili8, abominandus. Scheide seems to prefer 
deriving « privative from the preposition mA, first abridged to 
«r, and then to «. Traces of this origin, he thinks, appear 
in aftoi^f effeminatus, mm^hth invisibilis, ifrfus odoris ex* 
pers, «»«fAjrr«< insperatus; for which, the letter r being left 
out, they said ««<«r«f, M^^f&Hf i»iA)rr«f. V. Etym. Lennep. p. 
10. But ixl has undoubtedly a preferable claim to «fi^> 
which in its original signification is extremely remote from 
the idea of privation; suggesting indeed an idea directly con- 
trary, that of addition or superposition. Had the learned 
writers, who object to ««*• as the origin of i privative, re- 
ferred to mnvf sine» absque, they would have at least paid 
snore regard to analogy of thought. It is abo certain, that 
a considerable number of terms, expressive of privation, have 
been formed by prefixing mnv. But it seems to be merely 
the introduction of the letter r, in order to avoid the un- 
pleasant hiatus^ that has suggested the idea of up^k being die 
radical preposition. 

llie obvious relation of Lat ab to mt), viewed in am- 
nexion with the identity of a and ab in signification, as both 
used by the Romans, affords a strong collateral proof of the- 
origin of a privative with the Greeks. 

It also forms no inconsiderable presumption in support of 
this theory, that in the most ancient Goth, writings afia not 
only used in the same sense with « privative of the Greeks, 
but expressly substituted for it Thus Ulphilas renders 
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ifip^T^j Luk. 6. 31. bj ajpmnikhoy m modem SwtA. ^f* 
grund ; from af coirespoDdiHg lo 4 in Or. aad gnmd funduy 
q. tdthoHt Ixntam. Moes.G. aMts columbfti whieh Junius 
derives from Gr^ i»mc$t, mminid malus> iimoc6ii% b by 
Wachter m^iouily viewed ts composed of « privsftive and 
Affft baiims, quit non habet ungues aduacos, qoibus praadam 
ampiiit. Prol. Sect. v. Su.O. ajikapad, analogous to Gr« 
Afti^H, signifies informs, without sktqpe. 

Nor is this uU. There afe still aatantuudaniableevideucasy 
that by the Goths a and afmwt used promiscuoosly. A.S. 
diueUm exactlj oonrespoods to Moes^G. A^'teii and qfUtan 
dimittere. Su.G. 4dttgj meotioiisd above, was also wriltea 
ajltig. The adjective at least appears in this form, Heima 
Kriugky 1. 734. in the souse of iniquus. la Isl. aa»ta 
is synonymous with afv^ta^ demens, insaims. Verelius gives 
boA in his Index ScydM^Seaud. 



•Aei, JgK 

These are inseparable partieles^ ioersasiag the signification^ 
being synonj^mous with ifm vidde. Thus A^yinvf is vulde 
notns; A(iMs(v«f, multuns kcrymans; m^^k^, vaMe chorus^ 
praeclaru^. 

*lPi£s t ti(i»/f0T$i AiVf Jh^^drt yimrnt AK»«. Hom. II. •• 49^1 

^ For tmiy the power of Jupiter is w«ir or ' easily known to 
men.' 'fi^ is used precisely in the same manner; as l^tfi^ftn, 
valde freifteas; ^^tfi^x^ff ^^^ mugiens. Isl. aerit, tfrrtf haa 
a similar significatiou. £st particula intensiva, says Verdius, 
valde, admodum. jterii m&r^eknr, vatde loquax; Sautr. 
Sag. 86. Ind. Scytho-Scand. p. 26. Gudm. Andr. writes it 
aerid, niraiuro, perquam^multum. It occurs in the form of 
yrit in the £dda of Saemund. 
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JUrr a 4^ jfrii, 

&m <0Cf hiaria. Harbarz linA, 95. 

' Thor poasoMf ahnndaoce of atnngtht but oo aiod.' In 
Sii.G. it is giwtly dumged, ^pfpoyring «• j/h^ 

Annan rihedcm wi j/frit aganu 

Alias diTidas copiose possufaanus. Hist. Alex. Mi^n. ap« 
Ihre. The learned writer hesitates whether the Su.G. term 
is not rathsr aUifd lo Gr« Ift, fortiles , uae4 abo as ain iolen* 
sive particb* It is at times wsitttfi s/M. 

J$rii is obmiisly dbe aealer of IsL aertmif abuadaas, co* 
INosus; aeHni» fM^r, suflBcieas cibw; ^ennu v^ndeip m^g/m 
difficultas. It may be traced to Isf. ar annona, S11.G •iir, id* ) 
or to Sii«Q. lal* aerm, AJS. ar€, JUtmL etm, Oerm* Are, bo- 
aor. 

In Alem. er has the saans powMr. Er, aajB Wachteri adt 
?erb. inleadendi, aenanas feddans foitioKnif ut m^i apud 
Graecos* Ad banc cksssoi spectant erhtdtem aervare^ trwi* 
tea^ erlosen UbaiBiOy erqmokeA laicere, ergekem dedevs, er* 
greiffm arriperey emaehren sasteailaae, ericameu cognosceiOy 
etaliaatna amatnro. Praief. Seet* r. He supposes thaft ilts 
subjoined to the positive, as i^tfobtg the cemparaciaa for the 
same reason^ — ^its intensive power. Ibid. Sect. vi. £r6ar sig- 
nifies illnstris, nobilis. This, according to the same writer, is 
compounded of er, a title of hanoiiri and 6ar par, quasi illustri- 
bus equalis. Diecmann derives er, as thus used, from Alem. 
ero honor ; Sdhiller. p. £70. iUaai. an also signifies honor; 
ibid. p. 63. Wacbter observes that ar, or, and ur, denol« 
beginning. Mr Jonas dedaeay the Gar* particle from Hab* 
mUf aur, light, and connate nolh ta^, spring; addmg^ that 
beooe it signifies jp/enJtdfyy***^ J«A#f , ^bimmghf eantpitutnu^ 
1. e. very oon^rieutme; Greek Gramm* p. 901- 

Lennc|» derives m^i horn tba vedb m^ adapto, i^ppii^go^ 



^ 
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as conveying the idea ot force. Tlie Isl. can afford a simi- 
lar root for atrit. This is ar^ aerr, strenutts, gnavus, acer in 
agendo, operosus ; from ar, aer, opera, opus nisticum, are* 
tio ; Gl. Edd. p. 41 7- Pen. arr denotes compulsion ; and 
Heb. MIM, aru, is given as an obsolete root, from which 
b^Xm, erel, robur, validus; praevalidus, has been formed. 



Ai« 



This is an inseparable particle, which has no meaning by 
Itself, but increases die signification of these words to which 
it is prefixed. Thus iUntt is valde umbrosus, from M and 
rtUm umbre ; ^A^My^^ caedis admodum avidus, from hk and 
pift caedes. 

Isl. dae is thus defined by Gudm. Andreae« Primitivumr 
vetus seu particula prisca, aliquid probum, scitum ac exi- 
l^ium, tanquam tv, significans Ai^. ' He traces it to Heb. 
n daif suiicientia, HMl, daah, scientia, notitia. Isl. daewel 
IS eximie, bene, optime ; doenmemn, daefrydur, daelegufy all 
signify eximie formosus ; doecht, optime, adprobnte ; daene* 
madr and daendU, probns, honestus homo; dae$oet per- 
quam dulce. He seems to view the adjective doer, dae, 
vehementer gratus et placens^ as allied. 



A^, bis ; A/;)e«, Lat. Dis. 

A^$, I know, is not accounted an inseparable particle, but 
ivf signifying aegri. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the Lat. particle, which is or^;inally the same, is thus used : 
and although iif had been less frequently prefixed to verbs 
or nouns, we have sufficient ground for admittiiq^ it into this 
class. Airi^«, dubiio, is evidently formed from iii and rtist 
or r«^#, q* I stand b€tvmi two ; hence applied to besitatiou 
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of mind. This verb has given birth to a number of deriva* 
lives. Air«f«f is bis sepullus; from ik and Buimf sepelio. 
Air$*f, quae bis peperit, from the particle conjoined with 
r/ur^ pario. a/;^« is used, in a similar sense, in the compo- 
sition of many Mrords^ as being a derivative from ih* 

1. As Gr. }/(, and Lat. dis, denote separation, Moes.G. 
ills, as an inseparable particle, has the saoie meaning. Dis- 
Jtailjandans wastjos is ; * Dividing his garments;' Mar. 15. 
M. It is evidently formed from dis and dail pars.*— Ga/ii- 
kun managein Jiske JUu, swe naija dishnmipnodedun ize ;' 
* They inclosed a great multitude of fishes, so that their net 
vas broken V Luk. 5. 6. The idea evidently is, that their 
net snapped into two. Junius quotes an analogous Beig. 
phrase, in twee stucken knappen, cum subita quadam vio- 
lentia crepituque dimmpi ac dissilire.— -^aurAtfA alhs di^- 
skritnoda in twa, jah stainos disskritnodedun ; ' The vail of 
the temple was rent in twatny^-^nd the rocks rent ;* Matt. 
27% 51. from dis and skreitan scindere ; wheiKe the Scot, 
verb to screed. To these might be added distahjan, dis-* 
pergere; distairan dissuere, discindere; diswilwan diri- 
pere, Sec. file. 

2. Lat dis is used iniensivefy, in the sense of valde ; as, 
discrucio, discupio. - This is also one of the significations of 
the Gr. particle }i>«. 

The Moes.G. symbolizes with the Lat. and Gr. in this 
resptet. Ag^ disdraus ina ; Irmit super eum timor ; 
'Ijuk. 1. 12. from dis intensive and driu^^n, cadere; q. 
' ntshed/ or * came forcibly on MwcL^^^VsjUmn dissat aUans; 
Apprehendit omnes stupor ; Luk. 5. 26. The latter part of 
the word seems to be the preterite of sitan sedere. It sat on 
them so as to press them dof9n.^^SHdaleik dishabaida ina ; 
^ He .was astonished ;' Luk. 5. 9- Gr m^lwx^ui stupor en- 
vironed him \ from dis and haban tenere. 
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Kiy 1^ Lat. Ngf nt. 

The mseparable particles yi and A are used ia a prii^tivt 
sense, nimi signifies, pedibus carens, from pi and wSf a 
foot, "zmh signifies oieicy ; but witb in) preyed, H^^ it 
assiJimes a contrary neaningy inhumaous, crndalis* ^^^^^ W 
HOP lucrosnsy inutilis, ffom p« and »if )«f gain. Fiom tim^ 
tbe wind, is thus fonned miPv^Ht vento €ai«D% smwm* nv«^ 
^, verusy is from A and Hfui^ifmw pecco ; q. in quo diceadp 
pon peecatur* 

In (b0 9aiDe sense the Romans used Ibodi ne and m; aa in 
Mfljlis^y fMiv, iMfnimm, iiiA«A nin, Clc. 

P^rhapa it may be said, that the corp^apondent Gofb. 
particjiea appear more ia a prinsitwe foiw ttmu tjboaa 9I ihp 
Cinoeks, m tfa^y are ui^di Mt n^rely in cQmpo^i^oi^ but i9ar 
part fely. M<'»*6* ^ wd niA both denote action, Jplf 
am ^iiklhfM aim strike m usfeitkUk ^w^oda^ * 0|i$ jo|^ 
or one tide shall m a« nwe pa$s fiXHa the jaw ^ M#tt« d« i& 
2yie is tbe particle jn the A*S. veiakm ; 4^. i o^hth m 
frica ne gewU fram thaere ae. In tbe verse fpimedi^^lf 
preceding, according to Ulphilas, M quam gatairan ok us- 
JiU^an } ' I am no/ co^ae to destroy, but to fulfil/ in AS* 
fie com ic na iowurjHfu ac gffyUan. Na has th^ ^Vl¥^ ^ 
nification with ne in the same passage. For it i^ to be ob- 
fervedf that with the Anglo-Saxons, as with the GiGfeks, 
a negation is frequently expressed by two negatives. In 
Moes,G. mtf is so gie times used for ni, eufhomae cqwa; 
but more generally in tbe way of iaterrogationi as etjiuvalfint 
to Lat. sieme? Niu saiwala maU utfodemai't ' i^ no^ the 
life mooe than meat f ' Matt. 6. S5. A.$« fiu Vjf^ scq S4mf 
§6lre th^mne mete. Ne occasioBaUy oceuiw 1^ sigqi^yiag fim 
r^JHtkar4ii fuetkuu, ffe, ak airzeitk tha nmrngtm^ ' Q(bfn 
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Saidy Nay, but he deceiveth the people ;' Joh. 7* 12« A«S. 
Otkre cwaedon, Ne xe ; ac he heswicth thysfolc. 

Moe8.G. nih, with the aspirate affixed, signifies neither, 
also nor. Nth arbaic^and^ nih spinnand ; * They neither 
toil, nor spiu ;' Matt. 6. 28. A.S. Ne swincath hig, ne hig 
ne ipinnath; Gr. OvkifuI^ •Hi t^ht. Ni and nih are thus 
distinguished ; Ni auk ist analaugn thatei swikunth ni waii"- 
thai J nih fulgin thatei ni gakunnaidan ; * For nothing is 
secret that shall not be made manifest : neither any thing hid, 
that shall not be known;' Luk. 8. 17. V. Ulph. III. p. 60. 

Ni is also the negative in Alem. Daz ni mac, ut non pos'^ 
sit ; Kero. It is the same in Franc. Ni tualos, ne pigriteris ; 
' ni darnisisit, non delSuit; Gl. Mons. Ne-ne is used by 
Notker, for non-nisi; Psa. 58. 10. Isl. Su.G. and Dan. 
nei, non ; in old Su.G. 7ie. Komber eig ne widher, nisi ne* 
gatio intervenerit; Leg. West-Gothl. ap. Ihre. This learned 
writer remarks the affinity of the Goth, particle, not only 
to Gr. H, fti, but to Pers. ne/t, and Pol. nie, id. 

Moes.G. ni enters into the composition of various words ; as 
mainshun nemo, from ni and ains non unus. The termina- 
tion hun is no where explained. It is probably horn the same 
origin with Su.G. hiony individuum humanum, persona. 
Thus niainshun would be equivalent to non unus homo. 
Niaiw nunquam, from ni and aiw semper ; nimanna, nemo, 
from the negative and manna homo ; niquhanhun, nunquam, 
from ni and quhanhun unquam ; niquhashun, nemo, from 
ni non, quhas quis^ and the termination hun noticed above ; ni^ . 
waiht nihil, from ni, and waiht res quaevis, Eng. whit. Hence 
naught, nought. It is also conjoined with the substantive 
verb; nist, for ni ist, nou est. Nist occurs in the same 
sense in Alem. ; nis, m/s, id. A.S. From A.S. ne is formed 
neaht non P nell-an nolle, q. ne-willan, Eng. nill-, neom, non 
sum, for ne eom ; neowerno, nusquam ; nerra, or naerra, 
for ne aerra, non prior, i. e. posterior ; nic, for ne ic, non 
ego, 8cc. 

L 
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From Alem. ni are formed viaman^ nemo ; mauuiht^ nil 
quicquam; &c. from Isl. net^ ndny nullus; neina, and neitaf 
negare ; nenw, nisi ; neikvaedin^ negativus, compounded of 
the particle wd ktaeda dicere ; Su.G. ne/nz negare. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF TERMINATIONS. 



Of £«y; Ey^^Fj 'H^y m^, Lat. JSr, ^er; u«f ; ly^f, Latv 
Inm\ A«jt«(y Lat. Xiis; A^r^ ai^, A^ty^ Lat. Lti£. 

Ely, the termination of the Infinitive. . 

• 

I need scarcely say^ that this is by far the most common 
termination of the present infinitive with the Greeks. Wach- 
ter has accordingly remarked the affinity between this and 
arty on, en^ used for the same purpose by the Gothic na- 
tions. The Moeso-Goths and Anglo-Saxons had nn and 
fan, as in flis^crn revereri, airz4an seducere; A,S. feald-an 
plicare, mislic-ian displicere. The Alemanni and Germans 
preferred en and wi; as in dict-eny also diht-on, dictare, scri- 
bere, dien-en, deon'^n, servare. ^n very nearly resembles 
the abbreviated termination of verbs in mtt, as r<^»« honoro^ 
Tifi-duf, contr. rifi-uf. The Icelanders and Suio-Goths prefer 
a. We cannot vievir this as analogous to the termination, in the 
infinitive, of verbs in ^i, which is not «i, but wty unless it be 
supposed that y is inserted eitphoniae causa. It has, how- 
ever, been said that the ancient infinitive of ri0nfit was B-Utfut, 
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instead of di7y«i. Moore Gramm. p. 157. According to this 
idea, we might suppose the in6nitite formed by adding «i to 
the first person plural of the indicative ; as n^ifUfxi, by con- 
traction rtiimt, from rlhfiiu 



"S 



•Ef, h%u 



^£v or l^vy affixed, denotes motion from a placa. It seems 
uncertain, whether we ought to view the former, or the latter, 
as properly constituting the termination. I need not say, 
that the tS reeks generally avoid the hiatus, and interpose a 
consonant between two vowels. Now, the words, to which 
this particle is affixed, all terminating, as far as 1 have ob- 
served, with a vowel or diphthong, room is left to conclude 
that If is the radical termination. 

By means of this particle, from iin§ signifying above, or 
upwards, is formed «y«Piir, from above. In lilce manner »«r«», 
downwards, appears as ndr^hf, from below ; Uu, there, as 
hcu6ttj (hence, from that part ; cv^»*lf, heaven, in the genitive 
or dative, as •v^auHf, from heaven. 

Ihre seems to liave no doubt that this is radically the same 
vi^ith Su.G an» He thus defines it ; An^ suffixlini, motum 
de loco significans, perinde ac Gr. b vel ^fy in eciTi^v, «(«y^- 

Many examples of the use of this tern^ination occur. 
Su.G. ofwan signifies deorsum, from oefher super; Isl. 
o/an, id. from of a supra. Fara lifande ofan i helwite ; * to 
go down quick into the pit,' or ' hell ;' Numb. l6. SO,. 
Their geingn ofan afjiallenu ; * They descended from the 
mountain-/ Mar. 9* 9« 

This is also an A.S. term, though it seems to have been 
overlooked by the learned Hickes. Ufa and ufan both corre- 
spond to supra ; hence nfenan^ which properly signifies desu- 
per,8upeme, from above. Sc the njinancvmj se is ofer talk; 

l2 
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' He that Cometh from above, is above all;' JFoh. 3. SI* 
Alem. ufana desuper, from uf supra ; F^altheDii Not. ad 
Tatian, p. 393. V. Schilter. 

Su.G. nedan signifies motion from a lower place ; from 
ned infra. As A.S. neothan is deorsum, I suspect that the 
M'ord originally used in the sense of down or under, was 
neoth or neotke. Alem. nidar intrz, nidan subter. To 
the same class belong A.S. innan, Germ, innen intus, de- 
noting notion inward, from the preposition in ; tUan extra, 
denoting motion to witkotU, from tU. Germ, aussen also 
signifies extra, fromausex. 

Thus also from A.S. north, Su.G. nord, septentrio, are 
formed, northan and nordan, a septentrione ; from A.S. 
nUh, Su.G» soeder, Isl. sudur, auster, also mima, deuomir 
nated from the sun ; — sutlutn, sonnan, and iunnan, ex me- 
Fidionali plaga. 

Su.G. haedan, Isl* hiedan, signify hence. The letter d 
is interposed before the termination. For these words are 
formed from Su.G. haer, Isl* hier, hie, here. In the same 
manner Su.G. thaedan, illinc, thence, is from ther ibi,. 
there ; Isl. thadan illinc, from thar ibi. 

It may be observed, that in Alem. Isl* and Su.G., r, at 
the end of a word, very frequently appears as a servile let- 
ter* It is therefore thrown off in declension and in com- 
position. The same observation applies in general to the 
terminations er and ur, which rarely form any part of the 
root. It is remarked by Mr Jones, that the Gr. terrains^ 
tion is from the definitive it, as originally signifying the ob- 
ject that was pointed at ; ** hence easily applied to express 
those places, towards which motion or attention is directed." 
Now, if this hypothesis be well-founded, it must be admit- 
ted that it cuts off the apparent affinity between the Gr. 
particle and Goth, an : and that no immediate connexion 
can be supposed, except where dan is the termination. 
There is reason to think, however, that U is the original 
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particle ib Gr., and tbat the B^ has been merely interposed 
between two vowels etq>hQmae cauM. 



H{» or Tv^i Lat. Er, ter, 

H^ or TM^ is the termiBBtion of many nouns in Gr ; as fr«- 
*r«f« ^'"199 Bvymn^y Atii^y Lst. pater^ mater, fitia, vir ; also 
nnufftBieTf nutaaieTf ficc. These two are certainly from ma- 
gis and mnus, with the addition of the termination ler, or 
perhaps originally er, with t prefixed, as producing a more 
agreeable sound. 

In the Goth. tOBgnes, er, ter, and^/er, are used in the for- 
mation of one substantive from another, of substantives 
from verbs, and of adjectives from substantives. From 
A.S. godtpd evangelium, godspeller evsmgelista, is farmed ; 
from aaed semen, saedere semiuator, a sower ; from fuUmki 
bapCisma, fulluhttrtj Baptista. Hence the designatioB, 
lohanmes $e JkUmhiert, John the Baptist. The origki is 
JuiUian baptieare, fitUare, * to full a piece of cloth ;' 
Somner. 

In Germ. maUer signifies a measure of com, from fnal^ 
en metiri; waechter a watchman, from wach^m vigilare; 
^aecA^er cachimins, from lach-en ridere ; Belg. vryster virgo 
nubilis, from frty-ta nubere ; Isl. aht^ foetnra, from al<n 
educare. 

JEr in A.S. most nearly resembles the Gr. termination, 
if we may judge of it from kfA^- The learned Maresehal 
bas observed, that perhaps this final particle is formed, in 
A.S. words, ji6r aphaeresin eupbomcam, from the word wer, 
a man ; Observat. in Vers. A.S. p. 548. Lat. vir has in* 
deed been derived by Vossius and others from vis] vir-is, 
as denoting strength. But the root of vir ought to be a 
term, not confined to Lat., but common to a variety of 
other hngnages in (he same sense. And undoubtedly, a 
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ttrm, radically the same with this, appears in most of the 
Golh. dialects ; and these can scarcely be supposed to have 
borrowed it from the Romans. As A.S. wer is evidently the 
saine^ so is Moes^G. wair, Isl. ver, Su.G. waer. Franc. 
vuara, Irish fair ^ fear f all signifyiDg a map. Baxter, in the 
Preface to his Glossary, says, that ii^ has the same meaning 
in the Armenian. It has. been inferred from Herodotus, 
that the ancient Scythians used the word mt^ in this sense. 
For he says, "At^ y«( xMAivn r«v £fi^» i Lib. 4. We may 
therefore conclude that the derivation of vir from vis is a 
mere fancy. 

Wachter and Ihre both approve of the conjecture of Ma- 
reschal. It seems indeed to have great probability. For, 
as he supposes thsitfullukter is contracted from fullaht'-wer, 
it corresponds to the designation of a farmery^^'^ecer-man, 
also aecer-'ceorL We use plotsHnan and plower as synony- 
mous. In Isl. laga-madr is what we call a lawyer, jurispe- 
Titus. Icelandic writers design the Romans Ramveriar, that 
is, men of Rome. In A.S. Romvare signifies, vir Roma- 
nus ; heofonvare, coeli incola. VereliHS observes, that those 
were in Lat. denominated Ripuarii, who wete otherwise 
called Ripoeriar from ripp, a tract or district ; Ind. 

It seems to put the matter beyond doubt, that, as in most 
of the Goth, dialects, the terminations are and er occur in 
the names of artificers and men of every condition, these, 
in some instances, retain the original form of the radical 
word wair or ver. Thus, according to Ihre, vo. JVaer, 
for borgare civis, borgvare was formerly used, i. e. vir ci* 
vitatis; for skippare, magister navis, skipceriar, in plural^ 
nautae, as in Heims Kringla, I. 341. 

We may suppose, perhaps, that the same term has en- 
tered into the composition of M^, and that this is in iact of 
Scythic origin. Lennep derives it from «f«, qui superior 
yel stipra est, unde, respectu uxoris sic eximie dictus Ma^ 
ritus videtur. But this etymon at any rate leaves the ter* 
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mkiatkm totally unaccounted for. It is singular that M^ 
should so nearly agree in form with the synonymous term in 
A.S.; when k has the article before it. This is an wer. Tha 
clypode an wer ofthaere menegUy and cwaeth ; * A man of 
the company cried out, saying ;' Luk. 9* 38. It may be 
supposed that the ancient Scythians had their article as well 
as their descendants ; and it is remarkable that, instead of 
Jf(, the Greeks, as we kam from Ilesychius, sometimes 
used if in the sense of umts. Ihre makes use of this re- 
mark, when illustrating Su.G . en, anciently an, unus. Thus 
we may vi^w u-tud^, or an wer, as tlie old Scythian designa- 
tion from which «m{ was formed. It is little more than a 
century since our forefathers expressed themselves as defi- 
nitively, using the phrase atte man, properly signifying ' one 
man/ for a man. 

If this etymon be well-founded, there is reason to sup- 
pose that vxrnf has had a similar formation. Lennep de- 
duces it from x«e# alio, nutrio, q. a uourisher. As the 
verb also signifies to possess, Scheide seems to prefer this 
idea. But it is undoubtedly the same word that appears, 
.although with some slight variation, in all the Goth, lan- 
guages. We have seen that p and f are very commonly in- 
terchanged. In the oldest dialects of the Goth., very few 
original words begin with p, as they prefer f* In A.S. it 
is Jaeder, in Su.G. and Isl. fader, in AUm. fater, in Germ. 
vater, in Belg. vader ; and in Moes.G. fadrein signifies 
parentes. In Pers. pader is the term for father. 

It is certainly far more probable, therefore, that the 
Greeks brought this word into their country with them, and 
bad it in common with the Scythians. If we seek a Goth, 
origin, the verhfoed-a seems to have a strong claim ; as it 
Bignifies both gignere and alere. In Isl. faed*a is explained, 
not only by pa no, genero, but by nascor; G. Andr. p. 63. 
Although this author does not derive ybc/er from faed-a, he 
^ays; \h9i%/adr with the ancients was written yoe/r. He re- 

L4 
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marks, indeed, the affinity between/aed-a, parioi and Hebu 
fW, puth, vulva. Now, if Ihia aource of derivation be 
preferred, it may be supposed that die word onginally had 
the form of faedrwer, q. vir gignens, genitor. 

As f^m^ and Bvyvi^ have the same temiination, it may 
seem an objection to this etymon, that the term wer could 
not be applied to females. But besides the certainty of the 
fact, that masculine and feminine nouns in Gr., wMk this 
termination, are declined in the same manner, which in- 
duces a suspicion that originally there was some special reap 
son for this circumstance ; it is singular that, in this instance, 
the termination continues the same in the Goth, tongues ia 
both genders, as Su.6. moder, doier. Shall we suppose 
that wer was at first a generic term, like adam in Heb., in- 
cluding both sexes ? We learn from Festus, that the ancient 
Latins called a woman vira. Some indeed give this as the 
genuine reading in die Amphitryon of Plautus, A. 2. Sc. 2. 
▼. 181. y. Nolten. Lex. Although the Latins gave the 
word a female termination, the use of it at all, as applied 
to woman, affords a strong presumption tfiat in an early 
age it was used indiscriminately. In the same manner fat' 
dreins in Moes.G., as we have seen, denoted both parents. 
This was also the meaning of berusfoSf formed from bairHin, 
which signified both gignere, and foetum eniti. 

Mim^ seems, like wttrn^f a term of general use among the 
Scythian nations; A.S. meder, modor, Su.G, Isl. moderi 
Alem. muateTf Belg. moeder, 8cc. The Pers. term is nut- 
der. Some have viewed Goth, moeda, labor, molestia, as 
the origin. V. Rudbeck. Atlant. ii. 438. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that, notwithstanding the 
slight change of the first letter, BuyA'n^ is originally the 
same with Moes.G. daukar, A.S. dt^htor, dohter, Isl. d)^ 
fer, Su.G. doter, Alem. dohter, tokter, Belg. dochter, Germ. 
fockter. The Pers, ugre^ym^dochUr. D, with the Goths, 
Wfis oftejQi used for Th ; and Th, especially in the middle 
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of wQfdsy dwiiged into D* V* Gudin. Aadreae Lex. let 
D, and Th. p. 43. 261. SereBiBt derives the term from 
Germ, tocht generaftio ; Stiembdm, from Sax. tyg^en gig- 
neroi iocki aoboles. But aa Ihre modeitly obiervea, al^ 
though fully aatiified that the term is of Scythian extract, 
we need not Uudi to acknowledge our ignorance of the root; 
as this, with its conrekitiva terms, must hsve been formed 
in a veiy remote period. 



IjMf. 



It has been observed by Wachter, that there is a great 
resemblance between this Gr. termination and ig, that of 
the Germans. This he derives from eig^en habere, tenere, 
possidere; as denoting that one holds, is completely en- 
dowed with, (Mr a£fected by, the thing to whidi it is adjoin* 
ed« It may be observed, however, that the Gr. termina- 
tion has been deduced from m^ similis, par, from iKuv, simi- 
lis sum. Jones, Gr. Granmi* p. 1 13. "£»$/, or ?»«, venio, ac- 
cedo, has been assigned as the root of liJMf ; Lennep Ety- 
mol. p. 256. Ck>uld we view it as formed from Sx^ habeo, 
in the imperfect Jx^' i ^® could perceive a perfe<^t analogy 
between the Gr. and Goth, terminations. Kilian gives Teut. 
uht as not only signifying Justus, legitimus, but simtli's; 
which might indicate affinity to m-U* 

By the use of the Gr. termination, from ^nxn^ ars, is 
formed ri;ef«»«(, arte praeditus; from ytptf genus, yiyuM? ge- 
oeralis ; from ili«; gens, natio, i#ri«^, genti alicui pecultaris 
et proprius, gentilis. ^ 

u is evidently the radical tennination, h being added 
merely according to the mode adopted by the Greeks. It 
is well known that they often changed » into y. This ap- 
pears, not merely from the conjugation of their verbs, but 
from the formation of their derivatives, I need scarcely 
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mention HiityfuUf tke perfect passive of itUfvfn^ ostendo; 
or iuyf^my exempluiD, formed from the same verb. 

Wachter refers. to Germ, durstigy sitiens, sitim habens^ 
formed by adding the termination ig to durst, thirst; 
durftigf egenusy opus habens, which is from durft opus, 
also indigentia; maessigy moderatus, modum habens, from 
mass mensura; selig beatus, bonum possidens, from se/bo- 
num^ bonitas ; giitig benignus, bonitate praeditus, from gut 
bonum ; grimmig atrox, iracundia affectus, from grimm ri- 
gor, asperitas ; wenig, paucus^ defectu laborans, from wan 
defectus. 

in Alem. this termination appears^ not merely as eg and 
igf but in the various forms of eck, ak, ek, ik, icho, 8cc., 
which more nearly resemble Gr. t*^. From al omnis^ is 
allichy allicha, universalis, catholicus; from bruli, Germ. 
braut, turbo, prutelicha, turbid^, terribiliter, q. possessing 
the force of a whirlwind ; from ewa, aetemitas, ewic, eumc, 
aeternus ; ixomftuht fuga, Jiuhtig vauus, Eng. flighty; front 
od facultates; odig, odag, divitiis praediti^ facultatibus in* 
structi. 

The Moes.G. has ags, ahs, igs, and eigs. Audags, bea- 
tus; most probably from Goth, aud^r retained in IsL, signi- 
fying opes, as it is generally supposed that happiness de^ 
pends on the possesion of riches. The adjective in Isl. 
is audug-ur, locuples, dives. Moes.G. unbamahs is de- 
fined, qui non habet liberos, from bam a child ; modags is 
iratus, from hod m, q. having anger ; tcuUhags splendidus, 
from wulthus gloria. Gabigs signifies dives ; tnahteigs po- 
tens, from maht potentia ; gawairtheigs pacificus, from 
gawairthi pax ; thiutheigs boiyis, from thiuth bonum. 

Ig and iht are the correspondent terminations in A.S. 
From scyld delictum, scelus, is formed scyldig reus, sons ^ 
from syn peccatum, synnig impius, culpabilis^ from stai^ 
lapia^ stanigf also slaniht, lapideus, saxosus« 
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UHf Lat. IftHSy enuSf anus. 

The learned Hickes has long ago observed, that, in A.S«» 
denominatives, referring to material objects, have their ter- 
mination in en; remarking the coincidence between these and 
terms of a similar signification in Gr. and Lat. From x^v^^ 
mxxfj crystallus, is formed ac^vr^xxipt^, Lat crystailmtic; 
from xf}f«« cedrus, xH^ttHy Lat. cedrinus; from x/i^i lapis^ 
A/i^<y«f lapideus; from (vXan lignum, ivXt9t lignea^. &c. 

Thus in A.S., from aesc fraiinus is aescen fraxineus, Eng. 

sshen; from beorce tilia, beorcen tiliaceus, birchen; from 

' $taen lapis, staeneti lapideus ; from treow arbor, treowen Jig- 

neus, Scot, trein^ trene, pronounced q. tree-en; as a tree-en 

leg, a wooden leg. 

Germ, eiseren ferreus, from Teut. yser ferrum ; eren ae- 
neus, from obsolete aer metiJlum ; gulden aureus, from ^o&l^ 
aurum; fellen pelliceus, from fell peilis. V. Hickes, Gramm. 
A.S. p. 20. 4«. Wachter Prol. Sect. vi. vo. En. 

The I^t. terminations enia, and anus, as in aiienus} huma* 
nuSf may perhaps be classed with those mentioned above, as 
having a common origin. 



AiKHi Lat. Lism 

*HXt»f signifies quantus, Jtaw much, haw great, of which 
size; distinguished from ifn?J*f, which is used interrogatively 
of what size? and from niA/«««, tantus, the correlative of both. 

Lennep derives ixmim, statura, from ixtK«i quantas. The 
immediate origin of the latter, he says, is ^m^, qui ejusdem 
aetatis est; and this he deduces from the verb Ux/tt or aXtovtf. 
But as itxitf signifies volvo, voluto, and ax/^^rm capio, the de- 
duction from either seems very much strained. The only 
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shadow of reason for it is, that ixi^ is used in the Doric, ac- 
cording to Hedericus, (in the Ionic, as Lennep says,) for «ai{. 

As he admits that i?uz4m, BtatuiB, is from Mkh* it is cer- 
tainly more natural to view ixil as having the same origin; 
esfieeiaUy as both these terais convey specific ideas, evidently 
biattdtung out from the more geaeral one si^esled by ihksg ; 
q. how gremt'"^ atabire, how jvjmA-— in age* It is also a pow* 
erf ul objection to tUa etymon, tbat inix»«$ aad mx^n ars 
congenial teims. Hence it is obvious, that x^Mf, or a/k, is in 
fact the only radical and permanent part of all these words; 
the first syllable being varied according to the form of the 
part of speech prefixed, and the meaning to be given to the 
compound. 'h-a/«««, both from its form and signification^ 
has evidently taken, as its first syllable, the dative femimue of 
the pronoun ^, li, qui, quae ; rr^^^tf apparently the dative 
feminine of the article ; and Ti)-Aiic«f, the same case of the 
ancient pronoun sr^, iri, nw, equivalent to quii, quae, used 
interrogatively. 

What then, may H be inquired is thia xmh i I have no he- 
sitation in answering, that it is radically the very same term 
with our like. This termination, according to the old t:om- 
plimentary system of etymology, Wacfater derives, /^er metiUk" 
esin, from Gr. f<MA«f, similis. This etymon is also suggested 
by Junius, Goth. Gl. vo. Leiks. Ihre,on the other hand, is per- 
fectly satisfied that the Greeks derived their termination Aub^^, 
and the Latins their lis, from the Goths. The proofs, indeed, 
are so striking, that one can scarcely wonder at his expressing 
himself in such language as the following. Studio haec at- 
tuli, ut indubia tesdunonia cognationis linguarum Helladis 
et Latii cum Scythismo, quam illi soli ignorant, qui eaadem 
inter se non contenderunt, illi soli negant, quibos in meridi- 
ana luce caecutire lubet. Vo. Lik. 

Moes«G. leikSf A.S. lie, ge-lic, Alem. lik, IsL lihr, Su^G, 
lik, Belg. fyk, all signify similis, Eng. like; and they are all, 
as also Germ, licb, used in composition in this sense. Se- 
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veral loomed smters hawe remarked the similarity between 
the Goth, terms and Gr. «x/y».i«¥ id. But the resemblance 
18 still stronger between this and Su.6. aiik similis, Eng. 
alike. This is probably Moea.G.jaleiks id. slightly altered. 
Ihre observes, however, that Goth, lik is more certainly recog- 
nised in the composite terms ^mxU-sf and tuAiW-H which he 
explains qualis, and talis. The similarity between the latter 
and A.S. thylic, Su.G. thylik, tholik, thaKk, toUk, in die 
province of Scania teligy Dan. id., Isl. talik, all signifying 
similis, is very remarkable. As vre have supposed that tiXiMf 
may have been formed fh>m the dative of the article; Su.O. 
thy is the dative of tken ille, iste, whence thftik, illi similis ; 
Ihre. Thui is also the dative of the article in Isl., whence 
thuHik-T, id. In A.S. tlnf is used for the article and pronoun 
in all the oblique cases ; hence thyUcj the like, talis, similis, 
hujusraodi, old Eng. thilke. 

The Latins have formed their talis, either from Gr. tuA/s-Hy 
or from Goth, thalik, tholik, also tolikj by softening Jb into s. 
For diere is no difference in signification. In the same man* 
ner quaUs may have been formed from iiAi»-«f ; although it ca»> 
not be denied that it more nearly resembles Moes.G* quhe* 
leikSf qtihUeikSj or as Ihre writes it, hneleiks, qualis, cujus- 
modi, compounded of the pronoun analogous to Lat. qtu, 
quae, and leiks similis ; Alem. wiolifij humelich, A.S. hwilc, 
Su.G. hwilken, Dan. huilk^ Belg. welk, Scot, quhilk. J ah 
ihahta sis qhekika tfftsi so goleins : £t cogitabat qualis esset 
baec saluUtio; Luk. 1. 29. Vers. Sotberg. Ulph. lUustr. 

Ihre observes that Su.G. tholik has by the Germans been 
changed into solich ; vo. Uk. But under thylik he throws 
out an idea not quite reconcileable with this ; for he says 
that Su.G. salik, talis, contracted to sUk, is compounded of 
sa, the pronoun signifying is, he, and lik similis. This ex- 
cellent etymologist seems to hsTe been mistaken as to both.. 
For, in all probability, Genn. solich is originally the same 
with Moes.G. swaleiks talis, which is composed of $wa sic. 
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and leiks sitnilis. This appeai^ in A.S. in the contracted 
form of swaelc, melcy swilcy KCiflc^ talis^ qualis. Swa gelic 
stca, tam similis quam; Bed. 51 6. 15. Salike is still used 
ID the north of Scotland as synonymous with siclike. 

There is every reason to4>elieve, that, in the same man** 
ner, Lat. similis was formed from Moes.G. samaleiks, used 
by Ulphiias in rendering To-f and o,cc«ih'> from sam ipse, and 
Idks similis. The strict conformity, indeed, between Lat. 
lis and Goth, lik or leiks, taay be observed in almost all the 
M'ords in which these terminations enter into composition. 
Thus, as Ihre has remarked, lis in pueri//s, rega/i«, viri/is, 
corresponds to lik in Su.G. barnsi!^, childish, Scot, bakn/ie, 
kong/ig, kingly, like a king, man/?g» manly^ 

The same, I apprehend, is the origin of the termination of 
such verbal adjectives as express a tendency towards that 
which is denoted by the verb ; as amabi/t^, one who is likely 
to be loved, jimabilis is Explained by Isidore, qu6d sit 
amore dignus ; Etymol. lib. 10. But it will be found, that 
this conveys neariy the same idea with that which we attach 
to likeness. When we say, in r^ard to the outward ap- 
pearance, that a woman is lovely ^ we mean that she is worthy 
to be loved, in as far as external charms form a -reconunen- 
dation. Now, if the language be resolved, if the sentiment 
itself be scrutinized, it will be found equivaleut to asserting 
that she is like love, i. e that she has all the appearance of 
one who mil be loved. Grammarians seem to have gener- 
ally cotisidered bilis as the termination; and some have 
viewed it as a contraction from habilis, as denotii^ the pos- 
session of a quality. But the verbal adjectives, of which it 
forms a part, do not so properly suggest the idea of the 
I actual possession of a quality, as of a just claim to it. The 
proper termination, 1 imagine, is lis, or, in its original 
form, leiks, added to the passive verb, with ab the mark of 
the future, or ahi the mark of the third person, llius from 
umabi'tur, he or she will be Joved, by tlurowing away that 
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part of the termination which distinguishes the person, is 
most probably formed amabi-Us^ q. amabi4eiks. This is 
the very signification of the term lovely in our &wn language. 
It isjfrom A.S. Ityiicy i. e. like love. 



The letter L, as has been observed by Wachter, is a very 
ancient mark of distinction. It is undoubtedly so in^ the 
Goth, dialects. Many examples occur in Germ, in which 
the mere letter distinguishes the diminutive ; as maennl ho- 
muncioy from man homo, steinl lapillus, from stein lapis. 
In Gr. and Lat. this letter takes the .form of a regular ter- 
mination, A«$, Xtf, Aidf, lus ; although, in judging of the origin, 
we must throw aside the peculiar dress it Ins received, ac- 
cording to the established costttme of each of these nations. 

From i»imiif Lat. nauta, are formed, iwvr/-A«$, Lat. nauii" 
lus ; from ^vr« a bladder, ^ve-ttxkf a small bladder ; from 
fi^t^fy infansj fi^t^vxxuf infantu-lus. From fuer is formed 
fuenirhs a little boy, from JUiuSfJUio'lus, 8cc. 

The Moes.G. approaches most nearly to the Gr. in its mode 
of diminution ; from barnf infans, puer, is barm-lo puerulus ; 
from moMi puella, maui'lo, a little girl, from me^us puer, 
magU'la puerulus. The very name of Ulphilas, Goth. Wulfilay 
is supposed to be a diminutive from wulfs lupus. V. Hickes, 
Gramni..A.S. 4^. p. 18. In Alem. s^iag-i/, seniita, is viewed 
as a diminutive from stiga via ; Schilter. It seems proba- 
ble that this termination was used in the same sense in A.S. 
Hence perhaps hzcitel cultellus, a small knife; hajidle ma- 
nubrium, q. a small hand. Ing or li^ig is, however, the 
common diminutive in this language. 
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CHAPTER VL 



OF 80MV LATIir P&EPO«ITIO«S AND CaNJUNCTIOlTS) DIFFERINd 
IN ORIGIN, FORMy OR SIGNIFICATION, FROM THOSS 

VSED IV GRERK* 



LATIK PREPOSITIONS. 

Ad, to, atf near to, by, with, fcc. 

Scheide derives ad from Gr. Sitt, premo ; as properly sag<- 
gesting the idea of pressure, or adding one thii^ to another ; 
Etym. p. 1167- It is a singular coincidence, althongh I 
am convinced merely accidental, that A.S. ad, aad, signifies 
congeries, a heap. Vossius gives it a more ancient origin ; 
for he traces it to Heb. IQf, ad, which corresponds in mean- 
ing with Lat. ad, and usque ad. He views the preposition 
ad, and the conjunction at, as originally the same. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Moes.G. ai 
has had a common origin with tlie Lat. preposition. 

1. Ad denotes approach or progress, expressed by Eng. 
to ; as, ad urbem, to the city. At is exactly synonymous. 
Du thei ni mik silban wairthana rahnida at thus quiman; 
' Wherefore neither myself worthy thought \reckontd] I to 
come unto thee;' Luk. 7. 7- 7b is the preposition in A.S., 
and «■(«( in Gr. BrafUedun tharfafidan at laisua ; ' They 
brought the colt to Jesus ;' Mar. 11.7. 
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Aet occurs io the same sense in A.S. Ic waes untrum and 
on cwearterne, and ge ne comun act me ; * I was sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not/ literally, * came not to me ;' 
Matt. 23. 45. Aet Iwnda, ad roanum ; Bed. 2. 9* 

Su.G. at is commonly used in the same manner. Gijwa 
at en, dare alicui ; saega at en, dicere alicui. It also de- 
notes motion to a place. Fara at staden, to go to a place* 
Isl. ad has both the precise form and signification of the 
Lat. term. At koma ad manner venire ad hominem. Thad 
hoffer ad mannej quod versus virum spectat. Ad eih^u, 
usque in aetemum ; Gudm. Andr. p. 4. At, however, is 
more common ; as, at fostri, ad educandum ; Verel. We 
learn from Serenius, that the Dalecarlians in Sweden^ whose 
dialect is very ancient, use ad in this sense* V. Diet., Ad* 
dend. 

In the same sense it is used in composition, like the Lat 
preposition ; as in Moes.G. at-giban, Atgiban ist izwis ; 
* To you it is given ;' Mar. 4.11. At'rinnan is formed 
like accurrere, adcurrere. Atarunjan waurihanai, inunda- 
tione facta ; Luk. 6. 48. At-standan, adstare ; at-tekan ; 
attingere ; at-walu-jan, advolv-ere. &c. &c. 

A.S. aet-beon, adesse; aet ys, adest. Mar. 4. 29- ; o^' 
ctifian, adhaerere ; aet-ecan, adjicere. Alem. azpim, adsum ; 
azstantu, adslo. Ih bin Gabrihel, thie azlantu fora Gote ; 
' 1 am Gabriel, who stand before God ;' Tatian. ii. 9> It 
should be observed, that in Alem. ad or at is softened into 
az, q. ads. Su.G. at'-baerd and athaefwa both signify gestus. 
J si. at-mthvy affinis, cognatus, (resembling Moes.G. at-ne^ 
qHhida, appropinquavit ;) at-rith invasio, at-runnr adcurrens. 

2. Ad corresponds te at in Eng. Ad portam expectare, 
to wait at the gate. Moes.G. at is synonymous. Gasaquh 
mannan silandan at molai, Mat/Uhaiu haitamtna; 'He 
saw a man sitting at the receipt of custom, named Mat^ 
thew; Matt. 9. 9. Sittende aet toll-sceamule, A.S. M 

M 
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ift nAi^rMf.— »^They-*found the man out of v/hom the devib 
were departed^ gescrydne and halum mode, att hys fotumy 
clodied, Mid in his right mind, at his feet ;' Luk. 8.35. A.S. 
▼ers. In Gr. the preposition is x«^i^. 

Is], at signifies ad hcum; as, at Geirratkar, ad vel apiid 
G&nodi, subaud. domum, aedes* Gl. Edda. Alem. an is 
used simply in this sense. jIz zesuum halp min, apud vel ad 
deitrum latus meom ; Isidor. contra Judaeos, c. 3^ 6. 

3. ^d ngnifies vrith, Jd me bene mane Dionysius fiiit- 
Dionysius vas pretly eariy mVA me; Cic. Moes.G. aJt id. 
Ik thatei gasaquh at Attin meinamma rodja ; ^ I speak that 
which I have seen with my Father ;' Joh. 6. 3"^. Mid is the 
preposition in A.S., w*^ik in Gr. Matjartdanh jak drinkan- 
dam tho at im ; * Eating and drinking such things as they 
give/ literally, ' as are txith them;' Luk. 10. 7* Ctahazuh 
nu sa gahausjands at Attin joh ganam, gangith da mis ; 
* Every laau therefore that hath heard, and learned o/*/ or 
^ wUh the Father, cometh unto me ; Joh. 6. 45. In A.S. 
Gehyrde aet Faeder and leornode, * Gr. urtt^^ r5 irttr^^s. 

Su.G. at admits of the same meaning. Bottdin han at" 
Uggefj pater familias apud quern decubat; Upl. LL. ap. 
Ihre. IsK ad ando^ are used in the same way. At loegmanns, 
apud magistratum ; at Systutnans, apud legistam ; at soig 
apud se domi suae. 

4. The Lat. particle signifies near to. Habes hortos ad 
Tiberim ; ^ You have gardens fiigh, or adjoining to the 
Tiber ; Uv.— Gusaf tiA twa skipa standandona at thamma 
saiwa. * He*— >sa>v two ships standing by the lake ;' Luk. 
5. 2. Gr. 9Wfi^. A.S. aet has a similar acceptation. Aet vel 
fieh straetf secus viam; Caedm. Matt. 13. 4. 

Isl. at is rendered jiuta, prope, Gl. Edda^ in reference t# 
the following passage : 

5 
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E r han dbma ferr 
At Asci Ygg-Drarills, 

Cum jus dictum it apud Aesculum Ygg-Drasilli. Grimnis- 

Mal^ St. 29« 

ft 

5. Ad is used in relation to time. Ad quae tempora, at 
or abotU what time. Moes.G. at id. At ist asans ; ' the 
harvest is come ; Mar. 4. £9* A.S. iip aet ys ; v»^ifii%tf • 

Su.G. at flatten, versus noctem -, at winiern, versus hie- 
meni ; at are, anno proximo ; at hwarje manadha mothe, in 
aingulos menses. Isl. at augum, in momento oculi; at 
haufti, circa autu'mnum^ (Swed. ath hoesten, id.); at bonda 
lifanda, quamdiu vivit paterfamilias^ vel vivente eo ; At ei^o 
est cum, vel quamdiu ; Verel. Ind. Alem. at erist, impri* 
mis, Kero, Prol. e. 9* ; azjungist, demum, ad ultimum ; ibid« 

It is found in the composite form in a variety of terms, in 
M'hich the peculiar sense of the preposition cannot easily be 
determined. Moe8.G. at-augjan, apparere, at-haihan laxare, 
at'laisjan docere; Isl. at'hurdin vires, industria, at-giorfe 
formositas, at-quaede syllaba ; Dan. ad-faerd behaviour, ad" 
gang admittance, ad-lyder to obey, ad^splitter to divide, ad-- 
ipoerger, to interrogate, Scot.* to speir at. By far the most 
common sense of the particle, in composition, is to. 

It has been observed, that Vossius views the preposition 
ad, and conjunction at, as originally one. He has also r^ 
marked, that in Lat. at is sometimes used as the preposi* 
tion, and ad as the conjunction. Adqtte occurs in ancient 
inscriptions for atque. As he, and other learned writers, 
have supposed that ad might be traced to Heb. ISf, ad, it 
deserves attention that, in the same language, IUti, aeth, as a 
prepositipn, occurs in almost all the senses of Lat. ad and 
Goth, ad, at, signifying ad, apud, prope, corafh, cum, 8cc. 
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When joined with a pronoun, it receives the dagesch /arte, 
and becomes it or aet. 



Ob, for, on account of. 

Amongst various conjectures, thrown out by Vossius as 
to the origin of this preposition, the most probable is, that 
it has been formed from Gr. vvly as used in the sense of 
iiu, or Lat. propter. What Scheide means by referring to 
•«■«$ succus, or M( ultio, I cannot guess. V. Etymoi. Ind. 
1242. 

Whatever may have been the origin of ob itself, we have 
some vestiges of the use of a cognate term among the Scy- 
thian tribes. Gudm. Andr. explains Isl* /i/* as a preposi- 
tion signifying ob ; giving as examples, (^f^gongr obitus, of" 
langt oblongum, &c. He also says that auf or q/*is an ob- 
solete preposition, used very commonly in the sense of oh 
in ancient writings. Hence, he subjoins, aufugr, obversus, 
inversus, sinister^ aufugty 8cc. 

In Alem. both ob and op occur in the same sense in com- 
position. Obkj/f oblationes, oblatae, is most probably cor- 
rupted from the Latin. Otfrid uses oppheron as signifying 
sacrificare, offerre ; and Isidore opper for oblationes. The 
same observation undoubtedly applie9 to thete terms. Oba 
is used simply in the sense of pro; as, oba gtuUe, pro bono; 
Otfrid. 



Per, by, through. 

As it seems doubtful whether the position of some phi^ 
lologists, that this has been formed from in^;, be well" 
founded, I have not classed it with the Gr. proposition. 
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Perhaps it ought rather to be viewed as allied to ^ti 
ultra. 

Ifll. fjfrer, anciently ft/re, properly signifies per. ' The 
same came— -to bear witness of the light, that all men, skylU 
du fyrer hann tmay should through him believe;' Joh. 1. 
7- Su.G. foer has tlie same signification. Foer Gud aer 
thai sa, Per Deuro juro ita esse ; Ihre. 

Per, in composition, has two different senses, those of 
intension and privation, in which we may remark a striking 
analogy between the I^t. and Goth. The proofs of this 
analogy principally appear in the use of Alem. and Teut 
fer, ver, tir, 

1 • Per in Lat is used iniensitely. I need scarcely refer, 
to peragere, per/icere, percellere, &c. From Alem. louben, 
credere, is formed ferlittuuen commodare, q. to have so 
much confidence in a person as to lend to him; from recchen 
ducere, fer-recchen porrigere ; from ihuesben occidere, Jir^ 
duesben perdere, abolere ; from fahen progredi, Jir'falun 
persequi, signifying to follow with ardour ; from Teut. 
baesen errare, ver-baesen stupefacere ; from byten moi-dere^ 
ver-byten adniordere, morsu necare; from blyven mauere, 
ver-blyven permanere, &c. 

Foer has the same acceptation in Su.G. Hence foerhinr 
dra is more forcible than hindra, impedire, foerminska than 
mimka minuere ; like Lat. perficio from facio, peroro from 
oro ; as Ihre has obser^ed;^ vo. Foer. A,S. for has a similar 
use. Baernan mere, for^baernan exardere ; gnggan rodere, 
for-gnagan corrodere, 8cc. Fyri in Isl. has an intensive 
sense ; as fyri-banna prohibere. It is viewed as analogous 
to Lat. per, Gl. Edd. 

2. Per in Lat. has often a privative sense, as in perdere, 
perire, perimere, 8cc. Alem. fer-bruchfin, deficere, is from 
bracliai uti ; fer-choren, rejicere, from choren probare ; 
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fer-duen, abuti, from dnen facere ; ^r-^an, perdere, from 
the same verb, as Germ, ver^thun, id. from than facere. 
From Su.G. goera facere, (Scot, gar, ger, to cause, to 
make,) foer-goera perimere ; from komma veoire, foer-komr- 
ma perdere ; from zcarda fieri, foer-warda perire ; from ga 
ire, foer^a perire. Ihre compares these to LAt per-do 
from do, per-eo from eo, aud per-imo from amo, Foerfara, 
from fara proficisci, more nearly resembles per-eo, a§ this 
is the very signification of the term. Ihre, vo. Fara, when 
referring to Lat. per-eo, per-do, adds; Interque conferen- 
dum cogita, utrum destruendi siguificatio particulae per sit 
adsignanda, an vero alius fontis sit vocabulum. 

A.S. forfaran perdere, like the Su.G. term, is from 
faran ire, for-laeran decipere, seducere, from laeran do- 
cere ; Jir-don, delere, from don agere, facere, &c. J»l. 
Jyri, has not only an intensive, but also a privative, sense ; 
as fyri-byih interdico, from the preposition, and biuda ja- 
here. Nemast signifies capere, fyn-nemast negligere, kuae^ 
da loqui, fyri-qwieda abuegare, 8cc. 

The diiferent significations of these prepositions, the one 
conveying the idea of augmentation, the other of destruc- 
tion, are not so remote from each other as might appear at 
first view. Both in fact include the general idea of going 
quite through, either to perfection, or to perdition. They 
seem illustrated by a phrase pretty common with our old 
Scottish poets, d^ing to dede, or as in old £ng., * doing to 
death.' This seems to confirm the opinion, that per, fer, 
&C. are allied to Gr. m^k, which denotes excess^ as formed 
from ml^m transadigo. 
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Ac, aud. 

This may perhaps be viewed as origbally the same wi{h 
Heb. *7M, ach, which as it signifies sed, m also used io 
the sense of praeter, praeterquam ; of utiq.ue> . omnino ; and 
of caeterum. Should this be supposed rather too remote 
a fountain, instead of deriving it, with Lennep and Scheide, 
from ixmy a verb I can find in no Lexicon, supposed to 
signify acuere, it would seem preferable to consider it as al« 
lied to tlie numerous Gothic family of verb> and particles 
expressing augmentation. Home Tooke has clearly proved 
the affinity of the various synonymes of Eke ; Divers. Purl. 
1. 177* Perhaps he would not have deviated far from his 
plan, although he had included Lat. ac. It may have been 
originally written aug, from aug-ere to increase ; as we know 
ihat c was often pronounced by the Latins as g. There is, 
at any rate, every reason to view the Lat. verb as radically 
the same with Moes.G. auk-an^ A.S, aec-^n, eacHtn, Alem. 
avch-^n, Germ, auch-en, Su.G. oe/r-a, Isl. auk-^, l)an. oeg' 
er, Belg. oeck-en, all expressly signifying aug-ere, Ac cannot 
indeed be considered as different in sense from Moes.G. 
auk, A.S. cac^ Alem. auh^ Germ. a%ich, Isl. Dan. og, Su.G. 
och, Belg. fyoky Eng. eAe, etiam, also ; for i| properly con- 
veys the idea of addition to what has been previously said. 

Moes.G. ak, sed, seems radically different from auk 
etiani ; analogous to A.S. ac and oCf id. These particles, 
however, correspond to Heb. ']H, achy in one of its signi- 
fications. 
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Aut, either^ or. 

The learned Julius Scaliger derives this from Gr. ttvrt, 
rursum, iteruni^ postea ; De Caus. Lat. Ling. c. 22. There 
is so little connexion in signification Iiere^ that the etymon 
is by no means satisfactory. It may be worth while to exa- 
mine^ if we can find any thing in the Goth, dialects, that 
has more appearance of affinity. 

Moes.G. aiththau is used precisely in the same sense. 
jVt himgaith ei quam gatairan witoth aiththau pratifetuns; 
* Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets;' Matt. 5. 17. Oththe is the correspondent term in 
A.S. Tha ae oththe tha mtegan. Viht/utu occurs in the same 
sense, Joh. 9.2. Quhas frawaurhta, sa uththmt fadrein is. 
ei blinds gabaurans Karth : ' Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was bom blind ?' In A.S. it is oththe. it 
still occurs for ^ in Gr. 

In Franc, athe is commonly used as signifying aut, vel, 
in the Capitularia; as in Lib. 4. c. 19: In Isl. it assumes 
the form of eth, ethuy and eda. In Su.G. it is also etha^ 
eda. Tha en verelz mathr ml aign til Closter giefa etha 
til Kirkiur : Si homo secularius coenobio cuidam aut tem- 
plo bona sua immobilia legare voluerit : Leg. Gotbl. c. 7. 
s. 4. 

Edo signifies aut in Alem. Edo sosama, vel etiam ; 
Kero, c. 7. Ihre and Schilter derive modern Sax. edder 
from this souite. ITie latter conjoins Eng. either. But 
this is apparently from A.S. aegther uterque, alteruter ; and 
perhaps edder should be traced to the same source. 
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Et, and. 

This conjunction has been deduced from Grr. in, adhnc, 
by supposing an abbreviation. To this etymon Vossius sub- 
joins; Possis et quoque deducere ab Hebraeo /M {eth), 
quod adverbiuni est congregandi. 

Moes.G. ith is often used in the sense of mUem^ verdi 
also as equivalent to cum, when ; sometiraes for ergo, there- 
fore^ and for si if. It is also used for it in Gr., as in Joh. 
6. 16. Ith swe seithu warth; * And when even was now 
come ;' «$ li c^iet \ytnr: It in like manner occurs as tbe 
translation of »«/ ; as in Matt. 6. 24. ' No man can serve 
two masters : for either he will hate the one and love the 
other; or else he will hold to the one^ ith anlharamma fra^ 
Tcanuy mid despise the other;' xtti rS irf^v Kxra^^^nint. — Liik. 
1 . 33. Ith thindinassaus is ni ttairthith andei ; ' jiml of 
bis kingdom there shall be no end ;' K<si rif fUv'iXtl^, &c. 
Solberg reads j^rA in this place. 



Sed, but 

Of the origin of this conjunction no satisfactory account 
bas been assigned by Philologists. That of Lennep, from 
etf is more reasonable than any of the rest. It was anciently 
\/i'ritten set. V. Nolten. Les. L 48. As sed is used as equi- 
valent to verum, veri^; it may have some affinity to Moes.G. 
szcetkau tamen, verumtamen, used in rendering Gr. ^Xnt, ^s», 
fcirft, and 3f. It is put for the latter, Matt. 7. 15. Jfs^i- 
quhith sicethaufaitra liugnpraufetum; u^wix^wi 3t «xi i^w^*- 
at^o^utSf; * But beware of false prophets.' 

Su.G. saety salt, and Isl. salt, signify verum, being the 
neuter oi sann verus. Tbe Moes.G. term seems allied to 
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these ; though still more closely to A.S. soth verus. Soth, 
sothey is often used adverbially in the sense of vere, revera; 
enim, autem. Tha waes aoih swa aer; Tunc erat autem 
sicut antea; Caedmon. 2. 22. 

Swethau, saetf sothe, and Lat. sed may all be viewed as hav- 
ing been primarily used as implying a conceaaion, exception, 
or liroitationy of something previously expressed in a vague 
manner, q. ' to speak the truth, to speak correctly.' Hencei 
the terms would come to be applied adversatively. 



Vel, or* 

The conjectures of Vossius as to the origin of this par- 
tide have no probability. The hypothesis of Scheide is 
scarcely more satisfactory. He views it as used for veli; 
which, he says, is the ablative of velis, tXtff volutio, revolutio. 
The root, he adds, is uMst volvo. Etymol. Ind. p. 1300. 
But what connexion vel has with revolution, it is not easy 
to perceive. 

I take notice of this conjunction merely to remark tliat 
there may possibly be some affinity between it and Isl. ella. 
The resemblance is at least as strong 9s between it and fixu*; 
and the sense is nearly the same ; ali^, aliter. We have only 
to suppose the use of the digamma here, as in the formation 
of vel from buf. Gudm. Andr. derives ella from Heb. vhH, 
ellOf quin, "7^* ula^ vel, seu, sive. But be undoubtedly 
meant to refer to ^7^, ulai, which properly signifies for- 
tassis. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF PRONOUNS* 



From the general affiQity, which, it is acknowledged, the 
Latin evidently bears to Uie Greek, those parts of speech, 
that are essential in the formation of every language, as oc- 
carring in the former, if not obviously derived from the latter, 
have been traced to it often at the expence of violent strain- 
ing. It seems scarcely to have been supposed by learned in- 
vestigators, that, where a Lat. word had no resemblance of 
the synonyme in Gr., it might possibly have been imported 
from some other ancient tongue. Or, if this idea has been 
entertained, a leap has been made at once to some oriental 
language ; without the slightest endeavour to discover, if there 
was any intermediate link of communication with a people 
lesa remote both as to national consanguinity and local situ- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding the close connexion between the Gr. and 
JjsiU, and the certainty that great part of Italy was peopled 
in an early period by colonies from Greece, it does not seem 
at all necessary to infer, that, where the intimate affinity of 
language appears, the Latins in every instance borrowed from 
the Greeks. While it cannot be doubted that the Gr., in 
many of its more original and component terms, nearly re- 
seoibles the Goth., it is not unlikely that the Latins derived 
a number of these terms immediately from the same source, 
'Fhis idea forces itself on our minds, where the Lat. word 
retains a stronger resemblance^ and does not seem io have 
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passed through the softening medium of the speech of Achaia. 
The presumption that this has been the case is still stronger, 
when we find in Lat. what may be viewed as a radical or pri- 
mary term^ nearly resembling the synoDyme in Goth., and 
trace no such resemblance in the Greek. 

These observations seem particularly to apply to the pro- 
nouns. While some of diese^ which may be traced through 
almost every dialect of the Goth., are common to Gr. and 
Lat., others are found only in the latter; or bear much 
stronger marks of resemblance to the Scythian stock than 
they do in the Greek. From the great distance of time, 
however, as well as from the difference of national confor- 
mation of organs, in consequence of habit, or the temperature 
of climate, considerable allowance must be made for a par- 
tial change of form. 

From the comparison of both nouns and pronouns iivGoth. 
with those of the civilized nations of antiquity, two remarks 
occur, which may be viewed as rules necessary in conducting 
this investigation. 1 . It appears that one case is often put 
for another. In various instances, what is used as the dative 
in Goth, appears as the accusative in Lat., and the accu- 
sative of the former as the dative of tlie latter. 2. There 
seems also to have been an interchange of genders; unless 
it should rather be supposed, that these had not been so de- 
finitely marked in the parent language wb?n the other branch* 
ed off from it. 

In order to give as distinct an idea as possible of this affi- 
nity, I shall exhibit, in columns, the pronouns of the northern 
nations with those of the Greeks or Romans which they re- 
semble. Where the similarity of the Goth, terms is not dis- 
cernible, or less striking, they are printed in the Roman chsk- 
ractcr. 
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""l^ym. Ego; L 

Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 

LaU ^g"^; ''i^'y &nc. mts; mihi, anciently mi. me. . 

Moes«G. t'A; meirim; miV like anc. Lat. mik. 

gen. V. accus. mik. 

A«S. fc; min; »}«; accus. mec, from m^^mec. 

Moes.G. miA ; 

Franc. ik; min; 97iiyine; miyine. 

Isi. eg; myn; mier; accus. mig\ mig. 

Swed. ^Vig; m/g; ^S^ '^^^S- 

Germ. tcA; utei-ner; mir, accus. i/iicA ; mich. 

Belg. ik\ myas, mei-n&r'j my; m\j. 

O. Eng. ^.^^ 
and Scot 

It is remarkable that there is scarcely a vestige of affinity 
in the plural, or dual, of some of the northern languages. 
The Lat. plural, however, seems to have had quite a differ- 
ent origin from the singular. It might perhaps be suppo- 
sed that Lat. w>% had originated from the Moes.G. and 
Germ, accusative plural by transpontion ; and that no^rt 
had some similarity to the Moes.G. and Germ, genitive xuir 
sara^ Germ, unser. It may be observed, that the possessive 
pronoun, in the various Goth*, dialects, differs from Lat. 
metu, merely in the introduction of the letter n, and in the 
termination. Moes.G. mei/ts, A«S. Alem. min ; in accusa- 
tive,*me?ii, A.S. mm, Alem. (fem.) id. ; in nominative plural, 
mei/iai, A.S. Alem. mi7<e. 
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Xv, Dor. TV ; Lat. Tu ; Thou. 



Nom. Gen. Dat Accos* 



Gr. rvi 


V** V ; 


riM 


9U 


Lat. tu ; 


^uty anc. tis; 


tibi ; anc. ti ; 


te. 


Moes.G. thu ; 


theioa; 


thus ; Lat. gen. tis ; 


thuk. 


A.S. Mil ; 


thin; 


the; 


the. 


Franc, thu, tn\ 


thin; 


thir; 


thih. 


Isl. thu; 


th> n ; 


thier ; 


tUg. 


Swed. J{i ; 


thig; 


thig'y 


thig. 


Germ, du ; 


deiner ; 


dir; 


dich. 



Some might be disposed to view Moes.G. J05, you, as in- 
dicating some affinity to Lat. vos ; unless it should be sup- 
posed that the latter remains in izwis^ which has the same 
signification. Hiis, however, has more resemblance of Gr* 
^iiiy the nominative plural of •!. If we suppose the letter 
7 in izTcis to be postponed, it would give a sound very similar 
to that of the dative c^Tri. 



Lat. is^ ea, id ; he, she, it. 

Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 

Lat. as; ^jus; ei; eum. 

Moes.G. is; is, fern, izos; imnia; ina, dat. imm-tt, 

A.S. he ,* hi ; him, gen. hi; hine, dat. him. 

Franc, ir, hie ; tr, e5; himo; him,himo,hnu 

hU sa; thess; thcim; thaim. 
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In Femiiune. 






Nom. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Accua. 


Lat. 


ea,sa; 


ejus; 


ei; 


earn. 


Moes.G. 


. Sly 80, 8oh; 


izos, accus. 
ija; 


izaiy accua. 


 • 


A.S. 


seo\ 




- 




Franc. 


tiu, aa; 


biro, iro ; 


hiro^ iro ; 


siui sia, ae. 


Isl. 


mi 


theirrar 


theirre ; 


thaa. 



It is believed by philologists, that the ancient Latins used 
sa for edf because they md sos instead of eos. We leani 
from Ennius that the latter was continued to his time. V. 
Auctor. Lat. ling. p. 185. Ulph. Ijlustr. p. I7S. vo. Sa* 
We perceive the analogy between Lat. sa, Moes.G. si, so, &c. 
atnd not only the feooale pronoun demonstrative of our times 
she, but old Eng. and Scot, scho, id. 

As SOS was used for eos, we discern the relation that LaL 
suus had to the third person, as signifying what belonged to 
him, or was his oirn. Gr. c^, indeed, had the sense of turn, 
as formed from av tu, or A te. But it can hardly be suppo- 
sed, that the Latins would derive a term, to be applied ia 
their language to the third person, from one in Gr. restricted 
to the second. Vossius says that sum was anciendy sos, sa^ 
sum, which he derives from Gr. oV, id. ; the sibilation being 
/requeutly substituted by the Aeolians for the aspirate. If 
nve suppose the Latins to have borrowed directly from the 
Scythians, no such change was necessary. For, as Moes.G. 
sis corresponds to 5712 and sibi, VivAsik, Franc, sih, iose, sues 
flignifias sum, proprius. 

To Lat. id correspond Moes.G. ita, A.S. hit, hL hitt, 
hid, Franc, hit, it, Belg. het, Eng. it, Scot. hit. . >^ 
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In Plural. 





Nona. 




Gen. 




Dat. 


A ecus. 


Lat. 


II, 
eae; 




eor-um, 
ear-Vim ; 




iiSf ds ; 


eos, 
eas. 


Moes.G. 
A.S. 


eis like Lat« 
dat., also //-a; 


hir-^f 
Aeor-a ; 




gen. ize, 
izo. ' 


ijos, femii 


Franc. 






""hir-a, hir 
her; 


-o; 




n^ sid; ae. 


hi 


i 




theirr-ik ; 








O- Eng. 






Aer, now 


Meir 


» 





In Moes.G. the article, in all its cases, genders, and num- 
bers, with the addition of ei, holds the place of a relative 
pronoun. Perhaps the accusative plural thos may be view- 
ed as resembling eos, with the dental sound prefixed. 

From this comparison there seems far more reason to 
think, that the Latins borrowed the pronoun is, ea, from the 
Scythians, than that they formed it from Gr. •^«f, as Jidius 
Scaliger imagines, or from «$ according to the opinion cf 
Vossius. If formed from •«, there would certainly have 
been some resemblance in the oblique cases. Tiiere is no 
similarity, however, between S and ejus, 5 and ei, &c. 
But as the nominative is the same in Lat. and Moes.G., we 
have seen that there is a striking analogy between the oblique 
cases in Lat.^ and some of these in most of the northern 
languages. 

Quis, quae, quid? Who, which, whatf The conjectures 
of etymologists, as to the origin of this pronoun, are by no 
means satisfactory. Julius Scaliger derives it from »W T. 
Vossius prefers the opinion of those who deduce the former 
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htm c/(« Selieide it ivriSMdto ftobsliMe ik) Ic m tOie origin 
ot qukf and ml 7 of qui. Etymol. p. IQ65. But tbera i» 
itudofibtediy Buek resenbknee tetwem ^tfi* tad the wudo* 
goos <3olfa'. prooGons^ as to gke reason for siipposiiq; that 
diey^lMul a coaiteoii foot. 



Lftt' 



Non. God. Dat. Accns. 

ffits; tf!fia,wac. ctit^anc. ^immi. 

jiiae; quoius; qud; quam. 

quidyquod^ 



A.S. 



Alem. 



Isl. 



SM'ed. 



Belg. 



^uAo; 




facAtf; 


• 


Att«; 




faftfe^; 


kwaes; 


twr; 


wes, hfies) 


Atiar; 




tfinf^Aitii^; 




Awr; 


Aicfrs; 


Attor; 


Iraenrar ; 


kuert; • 


kuen; 


Airan; 






hwarsi 


Aaracf ; 




trie; 


mens; 


ttat; 


vrier; 



wito; 



qukofML. 

dat. f iiAumffHi. 

ftfAa. 

hw&eite, hwont, 

dat. AflMim. 

tveit-a, AufiMi. 
dat. erem, AireiTi. 
kuat. 



kuert. 

Attvjfi. 

Air^Tfi. 

htcadi 

f&ien. 

wot* 



III Islandicy in which r aeems a favourite, diough often 
ailent in the end of a Mord, we find this letter inserted, whidi 
partiaUy obscures the resemblance. In genitive plural Auor- 
ra is used in all the genders, nearly resembling qwrnitit; 
Ulphilas renders ^^ rhm by du qukanuma, Job. &'^. 
But as almost all the Gothic tribes prefer it to m in the ac^ 
«tiMitive^ k may be observed, that In tfns i>espaM* ^0te is 

N 
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more aMlimty to liatGt. tbn to ilie Lat TIrtis Mo^G, 
fuhatMi, A.S. hmtUHMf ioxme,' Abnu ftti^^i^; 8u:. -evbiliit 
«yiD|iloiiM of early relation to Gr« #i| m* l^m indeed Urong^ 
ly inchoed to thiok ibal theLaBpinito of ibe.Giofek^ tbe gafer 
tural of the Goths, and the sound eapicvi^ed by^^tijo iM,, 
were or^;inaIly the same; or differed as little from each 
other as .the iironunctation of s^,paiticular .ivord, or letter, 
does m one. province^ fropi that which prevails in finoth^. \ 



Qiioijii, of what sort 

• * 

It is unnecessary to make any obsenrations.b^re with re- 
spect to the affinities of this relative, either to t)w\Gr., or to 
the Goth, dialects. Enough has been Mid on this subject^ 
under the terminaUons AutHfLii^ * I shall oi^lj add, that 
Moes.G. quhileUci occurs. Malt. 8. 27. for *tf»fr«c» ' fVhai 
manner ofpenan is this P Qualis est hie i Jun. It b from 
quhe cui, and leiks similis ; literally, to what, or, to apAom, 
like? used interrogatively, precisely in the same sense wi^i 
Scot. quhat4ike. All that is intended here, is to exhibit the 
Lat. term as compared with those of similar signification in 
the northern la^giuiges. 

Nom. Gen. Dat. . Accus. 

Lat. quaJu\ qimlu\ quali; quakm. 

Moes.G. qiiheldks ; quheldkis ; quhdeik-^ quheleikamu 

amma; Gr. jfA^Mv. 
A.S. hwik; quhUces; hwUaun; hwikne* 

Franc. hwUc, kuilicj weliches ; 

welichj &c« 
Swed. hwilken; kmUkem; Aspt&en.; hmlkem* 
Bdf* . t^ett, t»ette;fve£b,8aefter;»e2ken; welkgfu 

It wcM be i|Qiepfluott$ to illMzate t^lU in die 
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inanper. Tke latte Teaembtuupe may be ^navkfd betweep 
liit.-fi/er.and.FraoG. wetJ^er, ymeder, hueiher : akobetweeo 
.9eii<^ ai^ ]Pf«Qc. itfmt&er,, id. V. Hickcf, GramnuFi:. 
Thcot, p. 43. > . 

Tl^; observalioiui of Ihrej a man who hfs tbe h^;!|ii^ 
i^l^ipiy <Mi the' literary: world, conceniiig the> (jat. felativf 

.terms eliding in ier, ere entifled to peculiar attention^ Speak* 
ing <^f alt€Ti he payB; '^ E^y^ body pe9cei|<es, that the ficit 

.part pf. die word M formed from a£itf ; but what i^ the 
.meaning of the latti^ part, is not equally obvious, ut^ess it b,e 

. viewed as equivalent to fonon, so that aikr is, q. uljm eontm, 
tcfer— jVM eorum, neuier'^mdlus eorunu^ That no one may 

. think that this b merel^^accidenUiI, the consonaiKy of the Qt. 

, language is to be remarked, which has the same terminatiotiy 
only with the addition of •« i as in tn^-K, ^^f9^H$ l«iti^-«o 
iHn^'Hf &c. In Moes.Gv evidently in the same sense, tfa^ 

. synonymous words . terminate in thar ; as anthar alter, hva- 
that uteir : and we still use mihera alteruter, hmlkewthera 

, uter, ingenihera neuter. That die Gr. and also the Lat. owe 
theirs to the Goths, is evident from this, that ^Aeni, the geni- 

. ttve plural of the pronoun^Aew |ille], remains among us only ; 
for our ancestors, as appears from out ancient laws, as well 
as from our histoncal writings, said gods theraf bona eonmij 
theta fkipf eorum naves, &.c/' Ulph* lllu^t. Pref. p. 8. 



Lennep derives Gr. hutt from die obsolete mn^ which, 
he says, does not differ much in meaning ftom Uir, proaJ, 
Hence he deduces Uu, illic there, as if it were said, '^ in a 
place at some distance." Scheide views mm, venio, cedo, as 
the origin, through Uu as the medium, quasi dicas ccmfme^ 
Etymol. p. 9.6%. In Moes.G. joins precisely corresponds 
to Ikiimc. The initial letter is G^ in dwt form for which tb4 
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tiorthem literaii have, io ^ntiag, subsfihited \f. But k 
riiouM be observed^ that it is not pronounced tA Fr. J, but 
m Eog. y in the bQ;iim]ng of a irord. Th\a is obmiB 
from Moe8.G. ja ita^ the origin of our yea ; jtr, annus, a 
yatr ; Jtn^9 juveiris, jottng ; ^Ar, jugttmy a yoke. In A.S. 
and Aleitt.^ G is used, in place t( this letter ; atid there 
aeemsgood reason to think tiiat it was ancienrdjr pronounced 
Very tfifferently Atnn Y, as beings at least, a strong guttural. 
'Jains would thus sound as if the initial letter bad been Gt. 
Xi if it did not more marly resemble the nrticnhition of ». 
\AIem. thein, 'dho keinf ulltos, nrigbt seem to be a cognate 
term. AHhou^ rendered mdhn by Scbflter, and ako fay 
KiTachtery Htckes gif es it a sense directly opposite* But 
^flieie «in be no doubt of the affinity of Alem. getier, isle, 
Jiodie jemr. V. Sdiilter in to. In the plural it is gene ; 
Otne ttl, isti omnes ; Otfrid. TMs, it appears, has lost die 
original sound of th«f iiritial consonant. Hence in Belg. 
-gender, illtc, istic ; as Moes.G. jeeinar, ibi, itXie, Jahtd illue, 
from jotm or gcititx, ille. Kiltan writes ghender ; and ghem. 
Hie, is. Here we see the origin of Eng. yond^ ymder, al- 
though hnmediateiy forfaied from A.S. getmd, id. Stt.G. 
ftm, iBe, as weU as Isl. MnHf id* and Kann iste, must cer- 
.tatnly be traced to tfie same source. Thus it appears di*t 
Moes.G. ^M, or gnms^ must have originaHy been pronoun- 
ced with at least a guttural sound. 
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It is genenll} admitted Ibat one of the oos^ certain tests 
of tbo jmi&iit; of nalkMis, is a cooijpanfK>ii of the dfesi^atioos 
given in tbeir different languages to numbers. Therft may 
often be a similarity, or even an identity of t^rfpsi having the 
same meaniiigy while this is merely the effet^t of accid^t, or 
at most of occasional intercourse* Qut yvbfii^ th^ names of 
number^, in one language, appear radically the samo with 
those in another, it scarcely admits of a doubt that the; have 
originated from a common fountain. To this tesi the aflm- 
ity of tbejjro^ to the 6r* spd Lat. may safely besubn^itted. 
Considerable variaUon mky be supposed ; as diis is obvious 
even in the Lat., where it is beliefed tfai|t the term wa% bor- 
rowed from the Guneek. Thus, it is f dinitMithat umt9 has 
been formpd^ not from t^, but from ^ geqkive h-»t. 
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« ' There> knot leiB diffevcwobetween quatior and tirr^i^ 
than betwees dtker oF diete «odi most of ,lfae Goth* worfb 
tigntf jisf ^Bff. It is to be ohtecYed^ however, that .«« tha 
Aeolians instead of rirM^« said «^sTf^is, nvhepQe; quatuflr i| 
BUnMaed.'«> have bioi; saoMdiltte^ formed; the. L^t. tfrni 
has l«M:reaeaiUalice of ahb thai»iMoea.G.^/!{2p?ar.has, «- and 
/being lettdes of dMaame elavs* Instead of wjrf, die Do? 
nans naedoiyMy to. which qmnqm m referred as its or^in* 
V^.Salmas. Ae Hettcnist* Mafea.G« and Alem.^j/*are moro 
nearly allied to Aeolic ff^in. . lQ\the designation of, the two 
next nunibers> all the Goth. langliagnB have, Ul^e the laXip 
prefix^ the sihihition, where die Gr. has the a^pir^te. 

As the Gb)eeka denominated the intermediate numbers be- 
tween ten and twenty, by aiding the term in either language 
denoting the unit meant, as iir}ix«, undecim ; the same plan 
was oheerv^ in most caaes by the Goths. Their mode of 
reckoning round numbers was similar* They, in the lower 
numbera, used tig, now softened down to ^^; a? Moes.G^ 
imaimiigp i. e* twice ten, thfinslig, thirty. For it appears^, 
that tig corresponds to Gr. Hmm^ just as tehund, which the 
MoeschGoths preferred in denonunating the higher numbers; 
instead of ahtanHg layiiw ahtavltkund^ eighty. Junius 
thinks that taihun or tthuHt niay have been origioaUy daika^ 
changed to doiAa, /otAa, taihuii; Goth.GI. It is siiq;idac» 
that the tenmnation of x^jgj^.sho^ld ao nearly give the form 
of Moes.G. tig^ This, howev^f, may be iperely accidental^ 
a being used afterwards, as triginta, S^« The only con- 
jettnre made as to the I^L termination ginta^ b, that it is 
equivalent to mhw in Gr. which has ^een viewed as abbre- 
viated from iUt/ffm, from iU^f allied in signification to iUm^ 
ten. V. Scheide Etymol. p. %^, 256. 

The learned Wiichter ingenipiialy derives A.S. tyn from 
Isl. tin-a colligere, because the anciaits used to reckon by 
the fingersy.and ten, he tays,, is, omnium digitoi:mi\ coUectio. 
I^miep derives )m« from ium accipio ; Scheide pr^ers ^ 
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hgo, hteame the uoitt aie ebmbmed in tfaife mmber. Did 
we proceed on the Mine grouMJ with Wachter, kUm ottieaio, 
inoii9tro^ indioOy migbt Men to Jbave as: good a ckiaa.aa 
either of them. 

Hie aftnity between the Qoihie and Gbltie » nddMbtcd^ 
ly Tery remote. A coandembie nmiber of mdioal and nM>« 
nosyllabic temi», however, are cooMBon to .both. I| aMttt 
be evident that the namea of mimbers, at found among thn 
ancient Britishy ought to be reckoned aakoiig dieeew Thejr 
are tm, daw, day, dti, fedaar, pump, dtmtehf miihp ttyih^ 
maw, and deg»- In Gaelic ihef ane adn^ dd, iri, tmthir^ 
cuigf si or sia, teaekd, ockd, naoi, and deklL 

1 shall here subjoin the declension of kfae di i e ic Mt tatms 
signifying one, as a proof of ibeir near relatioii. 

Nota. Cen. Dat. Aceua. 

Gr. iU, I9 i ifH ; in-, ii«« 

Lat. tiA-««; nnim; wri; unum* 

lAoes.G, ahis, ain ; ainh; ainamma; dat. tfuunia, aw. 

pt. anei; 

A.S. an,aen; - ane$; anum^ ^m/e. 

Tranc. eyn, en ; tine$ ; dbfemo ; ' ehten, m^ 

Isl. eyTn,eyn; eyns; etnum; eilm. 



Gr. itt^Hf alter, is formed from t^, nnua, as a 
tlve ; Dor. mri^^s, Moes.O. atUkar has been Tinwed as m 
cognate term, notirithstantfif^ the inffermediaie n. For 
some of the Gothic tribes were fyaitial to thia letter^ inuo^ 
ducing it in words from which it was evehidad bgr others 
of the same stocV. While eitf A aignified notns amoiig the 
Anglo-Saxons, it was hnUks in M^ies.G., eiOid in Alans. 
Tor A.S. math os, other tribes said mund^ Icci Tb«B| in- 
stead of Moes.G. anthar, the A.S. term wai Mker^ Fnutt 
h, the neuter of uf, or if$9 the geoitife, die Oreeka fenned 
ht»H singularis ; from vims, the liitina vmcm;* and, in like 
manner from dif?^ the Moeso-Goths bad their ninai-a^ 
ainoh^, mic'Us, tmic-a. 
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i::,Jh\% K^ Qolythiog in x^S^A to qcnidsj^ thai sciems t^ 
ifl|iMre;pu]k^c«^r, notice* ^ 
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. l.Tkp.cp«pw»jtive,in Qr^jit hp been genpral^ aaid, 
is formed by means of Tf^«$. Later writers^ bowc^erj, seeni 
lo view ^^% a#,{|^perlj tb^ terminaiion ;, obaerviog that 
'• f^ifictiveii, fWHUrljr..,^onipfir«d, have the compamtive by^ 
€fw^i^g i of .th^. nwtir^ into)*^ and aiNiiniing fiH^ Y- 
Jone^y GtamiQ* p. .19- / If tbitf ob^enptiof be well^foundef^ 
i{ is most probably the only essential part of the terming- 
uon. . Ii^jM^me TypBiofles r ^eems to be inverted merely for 
ifae sake of the ^pwA\ as in «f«;W*ifH simplicipo from 
«irA«« simj^ex,. #jp4r-if«( benevolentior^ from ivntt bene- 
,voh«»* 

AccordiHg to tbia idea, the conformity between tb^ Gr. 
.and Qotb*, in tl^is nH>de of conipanBon, is obvioua. £r if 
npt naed> indeed, by Uipbilas ; but it is the common sign 
(^f the comp^ratiye in the A^., which, aa a writt^ ho)- 
jpMige, has t)ie i^t clai^k to a;^ii|i^ty. Nor is er only used, 
but also trtf or, aere, ir, or, ur, yr ; and all these in ap en^ 
phatical form with the addition of a, as era, ard, kc. Er 
has the same use in Alem., a& in scoffer fwilcbrior, from 
^OQf^ pulcher ; i^Iso in Germ, and Belgic* In Sii.G. aofl 
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Isl./ it assumes the form of are. Thus, firom Isl. s%r ch- 
rusy is formed dcyr^re darior. 

The observation of Wachter on this subject deserves par* 
ticular attention. '' No particle/^ he says, ^ can be better 
ndapted for thb purposev F^r a^'^'id^ the andents sigmfias 
ante. Hence, annexed to the positive, it strengthens its 
meaning, and communicates to it that degree which it for- 
merly bad not. FQt:<Mfc^ii9:iipt^M^ used in relatiaii to 
time and place, but also as to quality.'' Piroleg« Sect* vL 
Hius starky signifying strong^ ^en it assumes the fonn of 
itaerk-er, denotes that die person spoken of is stroi^ before 
another, that is, surpasses him in strength. In a similar 
mmi^t, Alfdai. farira, primarily sigmlyin^ anfefior, from 
Jvriyfurj ante, before, is used in the sense of major, prae^ 
pollens. Furira Abrakame, major Abrahamo; OtAr. iii. 
la 66i. Furira, in Gf.' MoA. isrliot oi9y rend^rdit' taa|or, 
ibHtmelior/  .  i . -. - - 

Or Is'ilre't^rmhifltiofi used in Lat., as A)df-or,cfipom dod^ 
ills,' &b.'' Butihe change' here is Hot grdft^ tlm wbsA is 
oTten found in A.S. and Al^. From AiS. hokt, levis, is 
formed^/ebAif-or, levior; firdtn Alem. «cdi>,; not only 'ami*^, 
'hm'scon-ar: ' ! ' - * . - ^ .■ . . . i 

*' The Mdes.O. forml'tUs degrte b]^'ikdding r;8(x, 'or oxa. 
Tfitiis hauh4zo is aitior,' from AatiAalhis \'froH4za sapiens 
dor, from ftodd sapiens ; swintkroxa ferttor, 'fnom smbMm 
fortis. There is a considerable likeness between the former. 
and one mode of forming' the Gir. companttivie, when ^m 
or 9^09 is the termination; as hi ftif^tn major, k^Wmt ntetior. 
'i/lbdi.Q. maito, major,'* seems indeM'^thesailie' witt tile 
Or. 'Word, only that the final 9 is wanting ;^ as Ae sdperhf- 
tive maim, tnakimus, might seeat me/elyi|n abbrevisMl 
fornl of ^iyir«<. ' 
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t. Ai the Gr. in yarioius instances fortott die supi^riitSve 
1)y the addtion of in;, die Moes.O; reiembfles U by Ae 
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use of tsfS; kia. * From Mt^x-h pok4^ or ratlfer fitoiir «^a^^ 
«f pulchrittida, origifMites utiAA^rtr pukberrimus; fi^ni?;;^«i 
kiiinicitia, l^-arH ^dh iaimicus ; horn f&^u% nfiagntn^ TMy-^ 
irK mazimiii; froni~«iA-dr AaltoSi »)HSriir piiiiiiiitts* ^Ultis^* 
from Moe8.0. p^ana^t multus, 'is formed m^dM^^isH^'^^^Satfi 
com par afive beiiig;i7iaii^'0» ; fircMn AiitfA>«Ilim) ihimJktftt^^ 
tioi^y AmA^j dfiMimus*- When th« Mperlalive Hi''ti8e# 
tridi pectiKir eMpkaaris, Vifa b^die tenbinition'; helbiUa op^ 
fiitttiSy Mtfuig-4fik -phmmuB/yfum-i^ primus.^ <lii'<ii4Mt 
M» betnf' taUed fbe ftuniCy or <d4M SeiMditunmi dialeeir 
of the Godiid, £f«HNtf« ngoifiiiv IHtiMumn. V. Hieker/ 
Gratmri. A.S. 4^. p. 123. Tbis iaubed writer romarks^ tbe 
dRnity betireeii diia and the Gr^ mdde of ^•mpamoai' .Ml 
The same form ia preserved in A.S. For att, aett, tst, 
ist, ost, ust, yst, all niark the superktitte ; and emphf tkaliy; 
astOy atsta, See. Thus rihttvia^ti, '-ai, '^uie, aignifiea joa* 
tisrimiia, from rihtwise Justus* This holds equally true of 
die FraneiG. Of acs^i or scoiio^ pukher, soMi^esI or scoM-Oit 
is the superlative. This role is abo -gtaeral in Ae laagm^e 
of Iceland. l%e terminatioii is oMur, emphalkalfy a$Ut. 
Jn Sii.G. it is asi, as * hufdroM, doctissimns, fixnn laerd 
doctns ; in Germ, ttie, as Wii^^e, sapicaciaeimnsi from 
ireiM aapiens. The Germ, and Belg. follow the same pfain, 
hj adding s^ or ^« to the positive. Thus, from sr.prior^ 
die Germans form eni primus ;'Y#om koeh oeisus, ioehU 
celsissuntts; htm itark fortis* $l0trkiit^ foitisamus. \, 
HVachter. Proleg« Sect. vi. 

4 

3« There seems to be considerable reason for apposing, 
<hat ^imnSf the sign of ' the superlative in Lat., n radically 
4e same widi -mtsf^, which, besides uie and tslff, is o^ed 
in Goth, for marlsingthis degree* of comparison. • In the 
version of Ulphilas, not only does kavhistt occor in the 
seme of aitis8imuii|, but auhn^Mb^ emphatioally ^ihmniita. 
viewf dMs mi equivalent to hai^hmmts. in the same 



GrMintriMM tftji tlilit.iii Ii«t« if Aa potttive <i^4 w^^ 
i«^«uperiiilxv« is formed VoF ii4tfii%iiiNiifti;i tiiAiCitfeid wA 
iQ^ e9% fiMn the mnt «mo i«. v>y . iHldiftt t^mw^ ; Bi4 
gntoinMlic«l nilw iun^.4e4iNction«k,A«nft jN^ or pechnpii 
mtfe frofiMtly bom iiMpi90Aiwic«i, Tl|$»i'$iiii. piw^ ^ 

noibl^ laid dqwni MitiletQ iiiki» it> Ibit &U tbo«9 lMei« 
siti8t bt mived •• malting tbci sapfeH^tjv^ m Q«e imtia^ 
lar fon% which, aie. not} iottud m $irme cu^ of tii9 poMti?t. 
An <m whftt gi^iHi^ #9ve th»| of iDer# appeivntiiGe, nmrt 
we'Buppd«e«oiMny vmdw of forqpuv tfie aiiperlativt, om 
from th« noimnntive, as pulch^^mm from pricker; OM 
from the genitivt, «flid0cl^»tf9N(4 from dodH; und one from 
the dative, us miti^mwtnk ff om mki? k ilMt more ifeson* 
eUe to 8u|Hx>9e; thet orit^^y! A^ di^notite termiimlioii 
would hk adik^.te the iioua m itt most sioiplie form' ThU 
•eem0 evidentl]r to hmeibMn tlw ca^e aa to pukher ivwl if|t« 
Aff, /They would thus apptar 4ii ff$kh^9i>^imm fM»d m(w« 
ifwe; bttt» apiofdoii cflaUi, ^ laH cooaoiuuit of the fum' 
Ibpe would bo dotthfed. Tb49 porffspMds 4o the ts^tonl 
•ntlogy of language. Vhn% in £■«««. fmm* ««tf we dt ud 
form joticfty but «UIm^ Io ilie .saim iPWMr ' U doubted 
before, or in the last syllable of the '|ii«terit0 OY ppitiGJ|ilf 
past of verbs ending with this letter ; as travel'ledf ievd'led, 
9u.f although it Aoad «<^«4y bo.said thai a4 is <b«f proper 
termioatiop. Tbi^ ^ob^erviitioiii it miy ba tboughti vamiot 
apply lo ,4»ctimmmf . B«tt perbapi ^t 1m inien or«xoa% 
formed from the imMiitive aii^uUr^ wilb tbe pbanga of M 
iotoi. 

It ia evident at }U9 rata» Aat imiff idoae cm ba laoawl 
as Ae aigu of iba mff^ht^^ Tbia #|i»a«ii b^m tbi fii: 
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fiaiile ckuracter of tbe preceding consonnit^ wbicb is 116I 
^loiy f or f , bill frequealty /, x, t, f, n. Besides^ %idk tmh 
inmAotk is frmod in many worda^ in which it i« preceded 
"bj no adveniitioiis t:on8onftnt ; is/ eit«4Mtis/ <lfll^f Mi«) lli^ 
imtis, ivfimut^ 

^ 'When we tiew the Lat*. te rm i n a tion solely in regaiti 10 
the kngtiage in wMch it is used, we <:an discover no mean- 
ingf in h. We are reduced to (he necessity of supposing 
%hat it was iatrodnced merdy as an arbitrary sign. If we 
compare it widi the Gt., from which so many Latin terms 
Ijate had their origin, we are equdly at a loss. But if we 
suppose it*tA hare had a common source, and perhaps a 
common fomi with Moes.O.' miU^f we can discern a satis- 
iJMtory reason for the adoption of this terminatioa For 
Utttt is great reason to think that miffs is tbe same %rith 
iiunits^ maaimnsy snmmns ; as diere cannot be a doubt that 
diis is the meaning of maesf, meif/ the analogous termina- 
tion in A.S., now written mosf. As A.S. nfMnest, and 
Scot ufkbiy have phdsely die same signification with Lat* 
aumrmis; what if diey were radically one ? We have only to 
suppose that the , Latins prefixed the sibilation, a practiet, 
as we have seen, very common with them. 

Did we regaid the rulci with respect to the formation of 
the superlative from the first case in t , it might seem, fr<Mi 
m variety of examples, that Hmis was the only essential cha- 
racter of this degree* Thus, frxmi faciUs wonld be formed 
jfaciH-mm; from agilis, agUi-mus; from dimlh, nmiH-mm$; 
I being doubled to make Mie sound more gtatfeful *to the 
ear. '■ 

One objection occurs, however, to this -hypothesis. It 
mipposesn rssemblance to tho^oth. in that part of tlie 
%rord which is* subject to inAeotion ; -tmas beii^ chaiqied 
Ho ^4m€f$ Hmmn, -imi, &c. • Tbo only conjactmwthat cin be 
formed here, and it must be admitted that it is nodiing 
laore; i», that the ancestors of Hie Latins liad tftceived the 
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itgmttmuiU or mkts, mettlj in catu re^f, periiip^ nfuk 
iwed .by the Scythian .tribes without. decle«aioD ; aud tkal^ 
aafteoio^ ita yoiiodi ih^y had at Unglh,. lost the fpqoX^^cOM 
of its original ■neawtng» and used it as a common tenninar 
ttoiL We have the highest degree of presumptive evidence 
.^:faaa been seen in evamiopng AeUroi^^oosAM^t'/BMid 
J4if. that these are originaUy the same- with Goth. )eiiji; 
$milis bejpig perfectly. analogous to samaleUfy &c* Ye^ 
it is certaioy that this Goth, word, when it jiassed through 
the alismbic of the Latins^ was subjected to the ^same tnuuh 
mutation with their common terminations, so as to lose its 
.distinctive characters. Instead of .Moes.G.> §(mi. pL $amsh 
Mik'O^f the Romans said $iml:€i> ^ 

t 

4. . The same irregularity y in the formation of the degneas 
.ofcomparisoo^ which, is foiind in Gr.and I^at.^ may be,.re- 
.mai'ked io the Goth., dialects. In n^y instances the com- 
iparative and superlative are formed. from the positive; . but 
.10 otjkeis there is no connexion save in signification. I shall 
,aub|oin some . examples iUm^tivp of ^his resemblance in 
.anomaly.. , •.'..•.■..:...?• 





- «€t«*i'# 


m^H* 


.lAt. . Ixmrnf . 


mefi^. 


. . Qjdin^iM. 


M9^^G.god$, , 


/ baUzq, 


batisU, or baUtta. 


:A#S*.: \god, 


iOere^ . 


. ' . Aeftfi^. 


WUv . goode^ 


b^re^ 


beUe. 


Q^m...:.euf^^ . 


besser, 


beskm. 


Belg, goed. 


beter, 

* 


best. 


..Or.. » : ^«f» 


^•"1 


itiy^H, 


!X*t.. magnu^ 


m^j. 


• 


..Mpes.Q* mikil^f 


maixo, 




AS-i Mctl^ . . 


nmere. 




J^l-',.. .mik4dk . . 


meirem 

W 9 


^mestirrprp€i(^« 


Germ. tnicM, 


mehrj 


meisfe. 



OF pOMPAUtON. Wl 

I need Mtrcely observe, that the Goth, words, expressing 
die positive, have had a common origin Hidi the obsolete 
adjective ^My»A-Hy whence ft^tn borrows its fembine. Wacb^ 
ter has remarked die afini^jr of 'fAyyn to Pers. mih magnus, 
whence mihter major, miktraSf maximus. As the compara* 
tive of Moes.G. leitil parvus, is minn-izo, and the superlative 
mifMrists ; it must occur, that, bo^ these indicate the same 
origin with Lat. mtn-or, and imn*imtu, Isl. minne signifies 
minor, and Alem. min, Germ.juid Belg. minder. Moes.6. 
minnUis differs from ndninuu merely in the termination; 
iit$ being-used in |hisword^ Had the otter sign of- die super* 
Jative been adopted, it would have been minmists ; and from 
tbe form of the Lat. term, it seems probable that this was 
the more ancient mode. 

5. As in Gr.. and Lat., many comparatives and superlar 
tives are, in the -Goth, dialects, formed froifi pr^siiiqns or 
adverbs. Thus, as from ir^^ we have ^^irt^n and w^iutrHp 
from Lat. prae^ anciently jirt, the analogous terms prior and 
j7rtmtfS,'ffQm A.S. ybr is former wijhrmesit From ante 
the J^tins. have formed anterior ; frqm super y superior and 
supr&nm^ like vnt^rt^*^ and v^n^risMf from vm^. In like 
manner, fr9m Moes.G. hindar retro, post, comes the super*- 
lative hindumists extremus. Ihre. has observed, that from 
andent Su.G. auft, ifti, uftif post, was formed the compara- 
tive uefrip ^frif j/fri, posterior, end the superlative aefsi po»- 
tremus. V. vo. Efter, 
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OF VEBBSr: 



More than a century bad elapsed since the indefatigable 
Tlickes remarked after Stiernhelm, the striking conformity 
letweeti the Lat. and the Mo^s.G. verb in the mode of de- 
clension. So strict is this conformity, he says, that they 
cvidendy appear to have had a common jparentage. It ought 
to be observed, however, that this resemblance is not uniform 
throughout the verb. Itis most obvious in the present indica- 
tive. 





Lat. Hat>€0, 


Moea.G. 


Haba. 




Habei, 


m 


Huhah. 




Habff, 




DabdiM. 




Hdbemu^, 


•' 


Habam. 




Hhhetis, 


• 




1 


ttabe/zf, 




Hubafid. 


Prcter. 


tiihuit, 


' 


HabaiV&. 


Part. pr. 


tlihens, 


. 


Habaiii/s. 




nihenlis, 




Habandis. 




Uabente, 




HnboMdin. 




Hab^n/^vTiy 




H^bandan. 




Hvihentes, 




Hibandans 



The affinity will be still more obvious, if it be adverted to 
that ai in Moes.G. is sounded as e in Latin. This has been 
clearly proved by the industrious Sotberg in bis amiotitaoDt 
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^tk the vcfrioii of UlpUks, Matt. 10. 25^ and Mar. 1. 45. 
Where n u the Gr. vovel, the Moeaiaa l»»hop hat used the 
letter e; and for •» oL Thus for Bn^xd^ be writes JBte/Aiot- 
Aaim, HerodeSf (or'H^JIintf &c. Maveschall. Obsenr. in Matt. 
11.16. Moes.G. faabaf> mvsi tDeiefere have been pronouiioed 
«s Lat. haber^ &c« 



The Moeso*6oths, lihe the Lstuis b the formatioD of 
be of their verbs, and more espeobUy Uke the Greeks, 
prefixed an augmetU to the preterite. As die Greeks from 
wiit# made mrittuKmf and the Lstius from tangp formed tetigif 
from pdlof pepuU, &c. the ancient Goths prefixed to their 
preterite the fiurst letter of the verb, if this was a coiHoaan^ 
with the diphthong ai subjoined* Thus the preterite of &»* 
bnkan, illudere, was bhiai'^aik; otfakan capere^ fai-fi^l 
^ffaldaH plicare, jfbi^/alf A ; of gmtan flere, gai^groi; of 
iekan capere, tai-tolu If the verb began with a vowd, they 
ttther merely prefixed die diphthong ai^ or inserted it after 
the first consonant in the word. From MJoon, augere, they 
formfed the preterite ai^auk^ from qfmlumf n^are, af^m^dk. 
The resaon, however, of postponing the angmeat in the latter 
seems to have been, that qfaikan is undoubtedly a compound 
^rtrh^ af being the prepositioa. It would appear that the 
Moeso^oths also used aikan as siguifyio|g affirmare, whence 
perhaps Su.G. jitka id. ; and that the preposition a had a pii- 
vative sense, so as to change the meani n g of theverb to which 
it was prefixed. 

The Moes.G. and Gr* resemble each other in the use of 
the dual, with this difference, that, instead of the second and 
third persons, as in the active voice in Gr., it occurs only in 
the first and second in Moes.G* The diial was nsed in pro- 
nouns by the Anglo-Saxons and Alemaraii. It is still retained 
in Isl., and extended* to verbs* 

O 
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The Gotbs had tbeir ahwliUe case, ui eommon vritb the 
Greeks and Latins. Where the Oraeks used the genitive^ 
and the Latins the ablative, in this form of coostructiony 
.the Scythian tribes preferred the dative. According to 
Hickesy indeed, they had an ablative case ; and their phra- 
seology might in this view be denominated the ablative ab^ 
soltUe. But we have formerly observed, that the northern 
writers view what he calls the ablative as merely the dative, 
there being no difference of termination. Ulphilas uses 
both the present, and die past participle, in this form. 

DaUuk thau atgatiganim imma affairgufffa, laistidedun 
afar imma tunjom mauagos ; Matt 8. 1. * He descen^ng^ 
(descendente iilo, Jun.) from the mountain, great multi* 
tildes followed him.' Tlie dative is here used in Gr. ; lUtTw- 
iSifT* h «^.-— JoA aiustauhanaim ihaim dagam, bi the 
gredaga worth ; Luk. 4. 2. ^ And these days being ended, 
he afterward hungered* Km} tvtnXua^m^f mvvStvy irri^«» tin/- 
9«^. The same construction occurs in the A.S. version ; 
jfnd tham dagum geftfUedumf kine kingrede. The sub- 
stantive and partici|de may be viewed either as in the dativ^ 
or as in the 



I b^ leave to call the attention of die reader to the 
striking coincidence between the Goth, tongue^ and those 
of the Greeks and Romans, in relation to the substantive 
▼erb. The irregularity, not only of the Lat, but of the Gr. 
verb, needs scarcely be remarked. Each of these seems to 
have borrowed from different verbs var}'ing considerably in 
form. Sum and es; eram and Jid, indicate no radical affi- 
nity y and ifn^i seems to have very litUe connexion with 

The Moeso-Gotfas had two substantive verbs ; wisan esse, 
and wairthan, signifykig not only^m, but esae. We might 
almost suppose that the Latins had imitated them in this 
Tespect, /m signifying not only to be made, but le be. 



Tfaevy as the preterite of sum, had adopted Jid from the 
obsolete verb jaoy Gr. pim, nascor, fio, sum. Bat diere 
are other parts of the substantive verb^ of the origiQ of 
which no account has been given. Some writers have de- 
duced th« first person angular of die indicative from Gr. 
%tfu, taking it for granted that die sibilatiou had been pre- 
fixed. Others^ as Vossius, with greater probability, de- 
rive it from the future of the Gr. verb, t^-fuu ; as ancielit 
writers used esum^ esis, esU, uumuSy &c. for sum, es, est, 
tumus. But the question still demands resolution, Whence 
came ttr^fMuf Do we transgress the bounds of legitimate 
etymology, in supposing that this may have had a common 
origin with Moes.G. enW/i ,- especially, when we find that 
this verb, in the first person plural of the preterite indica- 
tive, has the form of weium, and in the subjunctive^ same 
tense, weseim^? 

But, in order to give tf comparative view pf the affinity 
of the Gr. and Lat. verbs to those of the Goths, I shall ex- 
hibit them together ; selecting such parts especially as seem 
mo^t nearly allied. 
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Infinitive. 
it veUrt. 
Moes.G* wUrjan. 
A.S* wiHron* 
Alem. mlt-on. 
III. vill^» 

OentL woUeiL 
Belg. mll^ea* 



Participle Fieseitt 

WiUendB. 

WUlande. 

ViUandt. 

Wollend. 

WiUcBde. 



It deserres obserratiQay that in A«S. Aere it a verb ex- 
actly analogous to wdk^ to be unwilling, from ne vMe. 
This is mtt-an, nellran, from the negative particle ne, and 
willan voile ; in pret. nolde n<duit, noldon nolncnuit. Sir% 
he foiUe^ swa he nelle; Telit 9iolit ; Bed. 5. 9» 
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v. Bk The letter D, pitfixed t6 the Dumber, denotes the ft^ 
in the DissertatioHf as dutinguishiiig this from the Hermes ; 
the same refbrence being continued^ throughout the article, 
wfae^ there is no change of the capital letter. 



*A, Gr. insep. port, 153, 154, 
probably contracted from 
^),ib. 

i4, Isl., Alem. Su.6. and C.B. 
insep. part. 154. 

J, Aa, A*S. adv., Idl. 

A, hi., and Su.G. term., 162. 

Am^ Id. insep. part, 1^^* 

Aba, Alem. prepw, SO. 
* Aharii, called the priest of A« 
pello, D. p. 1 12« fable con- 
«tming his flight around the 
earth, 113. 

Ahen, Goth. ▼., 29l 

Aim, Gotli. prep., 39. 

Ac, Lat. conj., 183, various 
cimjeclure»as to its origin, 
ib. Goth, cognates, ib» 

wfdk/fr, Jeut.adv., 134. 

Ad, Lat. prep., 176, etymons 
of Scheide and Vossius, ib. 
a cognate of Goth, at, ib., 
179, viewed as origmalfy the 
same with the ooiy. at, 179« 



Ad, IsL prep^ 177, 178. 

AdoniSf equivalent to Am/, 
and as some suppose^ to 
Odin, Audiftp and Aim, D« 

.113,114. 

Adventure, Eng. s. 132. 

AdverbspGr. 128. Lat. 129,&e« 

As, Su.G. insep. part., 154. 

Agf Su.G. oonj., 1S3. 

Ae, Aeatp Su.G. adv., 132. . 

*aJ, Gr. adv., 129, poetical 
forms, ib., signification, ib., 
rendered by Goth. aiw» 130. 

Aemutus, Lat. adj., 141. 

ileA, Sa.G. conj., 119. 

Aeoliam, apparently descend- 
ed from Elisha, D. 47. 

Aeritt Isl. adv., 157. 

Aesir, its signification in the 
Etruscan language, D. 151f 
152. 

Aet, A.S. prep., 125, 177* 

Aevumf Lat* s. 133. 

Aewe, IsL s. 131. 
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Af, used by the Groths as a 
privative, 155. 

Aff Isl. prep, perhaps allied to 
Lat. 069 180. 

J^ft Moe8.6. prep.9 27v its ^^^ 
rious forms in the cognate 
languages, ib., coi^ectui^ of** 
H. Tooke, 28. 

Af, ancient Lat. prep., 27. 

Jf/gangandarUf Moe8.G. v., 29. 

A&odf A.S. 8., 33. 

Afhuga^ Isl. v., 30.  

Afiaith, Moe8.G. y,, 31. 

Afseger, Isl. v., 32. 

Agathi^rsif who, D. 141. 

"Ai^n^y Pluto denominated, D. 
138. 

*Am(9 Ancient Sc3rth. s. 166. 

Aj«r», Gr. 6., 132. 

'Ai(> Armenians., 166. 

AiththaUf Moes.G. conj., 119, 
allied to Lat. aut, 184. 

Aiw, Moes.G. adv., 129, equi- 
valent to «gi, in all its senses, 
ib. 

Aiwdns^ Moes.G. adj., 132. 

Algate, £ng. adv., 136. 

Alik, 8u.G. adj., 173. 

Alja^ Moes-G. conj., 115, cor- 
responds to Gr. «XA«, ib., 
various ^gniiications, 116., 
cognates in the G<}th. dia- 
lects, ib., perhaps of orien- 
tal origin, 117. 

AUa'kutna, Moe8.G. s., 115. 

Allfath, Moe8.G« adv., 116. 

'AAAii, Gr. conj. 115, deduced 
by Jones ^om «aa«(, ib., 
(M>rresponds in all its signi- 
fications to Goth, atjag ib. 

AUich, Alem. adj., 170. 
"UxAtf^f, Gr. a<k., 116. 

AUer^ Lat adj. pron., 195, 
observations of Ihre on tlie 
Lat. relatives ending in ter, 
ib. 



Am^ C. Brit prep., 5. 

*Aftth Gr. adv., 9^, IM. 

AmMUs, Lat adj., 174. 

Amb^ Lat prep. 5. 

Ambf AmbOf Celt prep., 5. 

Ambages, Lat s. 7* 

*Aft^h Gr. prep., 5, former de- 
rivation, ib., various signi- 
fications, 6, traces of it dis- 
covered in almost all the 
Goth, dialects, ib. origin, 7* 

An, Frieslandic prep., 16. 

AUf Germ, s., 11. 

An, Su.G. prep., 12. 15. 

"av, Gr. conj., 117» etymon, 
ib. 

Afif Moes.G. and A.S. conj.» 
118. 

An^ Ian, Moes.G. and A.S. 
term., 162. 

'Am, Gr. prep. 9., primary 
meaning, ib., various signi* 
fications, 10. 

Ana, Goth, v., 10. 

Ana, Moes«G. prep., 10, allied 
. to the Gr. in all its senses, 
ib. 

Anacharsis, the Sqrthian, D. 
59. 

Anaitis, Diana called by the 
Lydians, D. 136. 

*Af lUuftm, Gr. v., 15. 

Anakumjan^ Moes.G. v., 15. 

Ana$todeith, Moe8.G. v^, 15. 

And, Moes.G. prep. 17, 81. 

A}id, A.S. conj., 17. 

And, Su.G. anid IsL prep., 17, 
2*. 

And, Eng. prep:, 17, opinioa 
of H. Tooke, ib. 

Anda, Moes.G. prep., 17, 21. 

Andanahti, Moes^G. s., 18. 

Andawairthja, Moe8,G. s. 20^ 
23. 

Andatoaurd, Moe8.G. s. 22. . 

Andaxvkiz, Moes.G. s., 18. 
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Andraa; IsL s. 24^ 

Andtaiquhan^ Moe8.G. t.^ 25. 

Andiokan^ Moes.G. v^ M. 

ilfiTt Anop Alem. piep. 15. 

'ilr«(, 6r« 8.^ 165* its term, 
formed from GoUu toer, 

• etjoBMm given by Lennep, 
166j singular coincideDce 
between tbe Goth, and the 
Gr., 167. 

^fhn9f Gr. prep^ 15. fonnerljr 
ranked as an adv., but often 

. Msed asaprep., ib« 

"Amv, Gr. v.y 9. 

Anign^ A.S. s.^ dO. 

Ant^ Alem. prep.9 i7« 

^A>f«9 Gr. prap.» 26« common 
origin with Goth, anda^ ib. 

Antae, Lat. s., 27* 

Aphrodii€y etymon of, D. 120. 

ApiOf Peloponnesus called, D. 
19, 20. 93. 

'Air«, Gr. prep.9 27, radical 

sense, ib., former derivation, 

- 28, traces of its various 

meanings discovered in 

. Goth, cognates, 29,— SS^ 
sometimes used adverbially, 
S8. 

ApoUoj said to be of Hyperbo- 
• rean origin, D. 106, called 

. Oeto-syrus, or Goeto-syrusj 
107> Aguieus, 108, viewed 
as Balder of the Scandina« 
vians, ib. 109» his tripod, 
110, called Hecaergos, 111, 
Loxias, ib. 112. viewed as 
tlie same with Baat-Zephon, 
D. lld« 

^Av$wM^rm, Gr. v., 32. 

*Awmn^, Gr. adj., 28. 

^isTA^r, Gr. adv., 33. 

Af^, the Hyperborean vir- 
gin, D. 71. 111. 

*A^h Gr. issep. part., 156. 



cprreqponds to Isl. aerii, 
yrii^ ib., etymons, 157* 

Arimadr, name of Mars, D. 
124. 

Arimen signifies soldiers, D. 

Aratriusy a name of Saturn, D. 

84. 
At temiSf Diana denominated, 

D. 103. 119, 120. 
Artimpasaf Scythian name of 

Venus, D. 119, 120. 
ASf Gael, pxjep.,' 38. 
As signifies God in Goth., D. 

152. 
Asa-lTior, a Goth* name of 

Jupiter, D. 95. 
Astf A.S. term., 203, various 

Goth. fi)rms,'ib. 
Astar^g^dOf Goth, name of 

Venus, D. 123. 
Astarothf Astarie, the Pheni- 

cian Venus^ D. 123. 
Atf, Lat. conj. V. Ad. 
At, Goth* conj., 124. corres- 
ponds to Gr. •«:«, ib. 
Atf Moes.G. prep., 176. cor- 
responds to LaL ad, in att 
. its significations, ib. 179. 
Alar, Su.G.adv., 134. 
'a«^, Gr. conj., 118. afBnity 

to Swed. ater, ib. 
Athe, Franc, conj., 184. 
AUie Letters, D. 63. 
Aththan, Moes.G. conj., 119u 
Atin, Goth, signifies father, D, 

138. 
Atlantidae, worshippers of Sa« 

turn, D. 86. 
Avrmm, Gr. derivation ai, D, 

62. 
Attin, the Phrygian name of 

the Sun, D. 114. 
Au, IsL negative part, 143. 
Av, aM^i Gr. adv., 133, per* 
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bsps MitA to Id* tfpiiir^ 
Aleoi. aft^Tf ib« 

Audagt, MocbJQ. ad>, 170. 

Audirif Audan, the Sun debo- 
minaled, D. 118. 

Augere, Lat. v., allied U Che 
Goth«9 18S. 

Auk, Moe8.G. conj., TarietiB 
Grocb. nMnnS) 188* 

Auif Lat. conj., 119. 184. 
etymon of Scaliger, fb,, al- 
lied to the Goth., ib. 

Avri^y Gr. oonj., I I9i» 

Aitif Gr. prep., 16. primarj 
meanings ib., various aigni- 

' iications, 1 7. traces of it dis- 
covered in most of the Goth. 
28. 



Bdm^PwgoTf the tem ex« 
plained, 110, 128. 

Bacchus, origin of the name, 
D. 188> IS^, his conquests 
and syrobcrfs, ib., in Thrace, 

' 185, oracle in that country, 
136, the same with Onm,ib. 

Balder, Scandinavian god, IK 
• 108. 

J^arh, the name of 9 moon* 
tain, abo of die boat of 
Oiaron, D. 144. 

BamUo, Moea^G. s., 175. 

Bauan, Moet.G. v., simikrity 
to the €rr. 58, N. 

Bee, Bng. s., 59. 

Senothy viewed as a designa** 
of Venus, D. 122. 

Beside, En^« pr^., 74. 

BetwuXf Moes.G. prep., 72. 

Bij Alem. prep., 6. 

Bi, Moes.G. prep., BS. vari- 
ous felrniB in the Goeh. dla^ 
lects, ib., etymon of H. 
Tooke, ib^ corresponds to 
S«;, 54-^57. 

BAh Gr. s., 53. 



Big, A.S. prep., 54. 
Big, fing. adj., 60. 
BigetandaHf A.S. v., 59. 
Binos, supposed to dnnta Ve- 
nus, D. 12s. 
Bimmioh MoeB.G. adv.^ 5d. 
BUtMoctenSf the fMfn ex- 

phuned, D. 187. 
BUi-gmU, the Snawdhiavian 

Pluto, D. 186. 
Boeo, of Delphi, her teatinMiiy^ 

1X72. 
Bare^ Satwn denoninaiad, D. 

84. 
Bore, Gotb. God, D. 84. 
Boreade»^ who, D» 84, 85. 
BreidMik, the city of BaUtr 

or Apollo, D. 109. 
BMP, Gr. v. 58, N. 
Byan^ Goth, v., 54, wide diC* 

fusion through die Ootb. 

dialects, 57. 
By^A, A.S. v., 58. 

Cadmust Mid to introduoe fet^ 
ters into Greece, D, GO^ 

Cakndae, Lat. s. derivaliony 
D.9}. 

Ceres, proper name, deriva- 
tion oif; D. 76, her worsMpi 
D» 99^—102, etymons eif her 
name, lOl, called Aip4f«#» 
101^ 102, and 'laAi^ 157. 

Clofoir, boat of, how namad, 
D. 144. 

tXmmerii, D. 5, origin, ib. 

C&mparis&n, 201. analogy be« 
tween die Gr« and Goth, in 
the comparative dagi^e, ib. 
in the superialite, Mf . of 
the Lat. and Goth* 209i. <ir 
irregular oompodson, 2Mi 

Conjundians of the Or.* if6f 
of the Lat. 183% 

Coifytia, etymon, D. 128, 121^ 

Crania of the Greeks, D. 88. 
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Cy^de^ IM. derinttion o^ IX 
93. 

> 

Jk0, Or. ii^wpb (Mfft., 158. 
J>i^^ lal. inaep. part* 156* 
ilaf0it^«mdogy toGiotbu D^* 

^a name «if the 0un» 0. 84. 
^MM»MVMNi«^ a title giveDtotha 

8UQ» D. 117. 
iimh Gr. adj., 198> conjeo* 

tarea of Lwiep, Schaide^ 

&c« as to its origin, 199* 
Ztefefj the welrsbip of, I>. 7L 
Deluge f account of the, given 

by Lucian and Flntardi, IX 

Anfiii%^9 mme of Cere9» D« 
101, atymoB, ih. 10^ 

JkucMrn^ his predictioii, D. 
70^ flood of, 145, confound- 
ed with the univenal de» 
lufe>ib. 

i^> Gr» prep« 84, radicaUy the 
same with Moes.G. da, ih* 

Aii rAe^ Gr* phrase, 36* 

Diaaa, called Jana, D. lOS, 
Dia, Disa, Artemis^ 103, 
daa^pied Dictyana^ Muki- 
manunia, 103, 104- anvshij^ 
ped in Scythia; the same 
with Maatf> and iUoaa^ 101^ 
105. Hecate, 105. 

A/^«, Gr. insep. part, \S6» 

Dict^na* V. Diana* 

Ai>, Gr. adverb, 36. 

Aie, Gr. conj«, ISa 

Ahiri, Gr. conj., 120. 

Atfr» Gr. insep. part. J 58. eo»* 
responds to Goth^ die, 159. 

J9w, Moes.G. insep. part., 159. 

Du, Pluto named, D. 138. 

JQa, MQea.G. prep., 34.-- va« 
rious significations, ib«— «>- 
milar in its applicalion to 
Gr: im^ 35--d7. in A.S. aa- 
thefbrmof to, 37. 



DtiafftMaff, MoestG. v.* 35.. 
At4, Gr. adj., 198. 
JPk yaAtf, Moes.G. fdmse, 3fL 
Durstig, Germ. ad|., 170. 

£, £^, Su.Gc conj., 123. 
£, JSe, Stt.G. adv., 132. 143. 
'h, Gr. conj., 133. 
£a, Lat. pron., 191. 
'SAt, Or. conj., 117. 

Edo, Alem, eonj., 119, 184» 

Ef, Isl. coaj., 122. 

*Eym, Gr. pron., 189. 

Ei, Moe8.G. conj., 12a dlied 
to Gr. ii, ih. occurs in the 
sense of iw, 121. in coiw 
straction similar to ^t ib« 

Uif Gr. conj., 120, occurs in 
the sense of ;vi, 128» 

Ei, Isl. adv., 143. 

S^i, Gr. V. 210. Sn^aH fesem^ 
bles Goth, mtan^ 21 1. table 
of affinity of the Gr. and 
Gothw substantive v., 212. 

Sw^ Gr. term., 162^, similaffity 
to the the term, of the Goth, 
infinitives, ib. 

Sivy Gr* prep^, 45. 

Eiikau, M0es.G. adv., ISOL 

Either^ Eng. eoi^.* 184. 

'X», Gar. prep. 37. appareal^afii- 
nity to Goth, as, 33. H proba- 
bly the more ancient form, 
39. derived by some firom au», 
4.0 perha|)S allied to Goth. 
mg$, ib., itt various modes 
of ^iplicatiim, f% 

'Sjumc* Gr. proun 195. aiUed 
to Goth.^aias, ib. 

""Ba^vCff, Chr. ad^ 44. 

*£««, Gr. v., ^ 9MbMj be* 
tweenit and Ae Gou. ib^ 
opinion of Wacbter, ih. 

£/, Germ, ady., 117. 

£/, a name of the true GodL 
D. 114. 
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'HA/M<^6rJadj) iVl.deriratioa 

172. 
'llAiH» the sun; etymon, D. 

115. 
EUa, IbL con)., 186. 
Emb, A«S. prep^ S* 
*E^ff(«f, Gr. adj., allied to 

SMXj.jaemfbu 1*1* 
*'H^iirv, Gr. adj., 141. 

Emne^ A.S. adv., 140., simi- 
larity of formation between 
the Groth. and the Gr., ib. 
cognates, 141. 

*EiMru^mf Gr. 8« 78. . 

^&^3ivMr|ir, Gr. prep., 20. 

'£», ur. prep. 45. deriTations 
of several etymologists, ib. 
primary mode of appiicatiooi 
Its various meanings, 47* 

En, A.S. terra. 171. 

'jBr, Gr. term. 163. allied to 
Sa.G. an, ib., conjectures of 
Mr Jones, 164. 

"M.ff Iff, Gr. adj., table of affi- 
nty in its nominative to the 
Goth. 1989 in its dedension 
200. 

Endi, Alem. prep. 26. 

*Ejmth Gr. adv., 52. 

'£fi, Gr. prep., 45. 

*Bnu0t^ Or. adj., 200, resem- 
blance between the Gr. and 
the Goth, in the formation 
of words, ib. 

''fiyvM, Gr. adj., 198. 
"Ef nr«)^, Gr. phrase, 51. 

*BfOtfy and . 'Byihty Mercmy 
why called, D. 133.^ 

•fi^r, Gr. v., 46. 

*£«■;, Gr. prep., 53, various 
meanings, 54. 

*fS,wiy^»pH, Gr. v., 109. 

"Sw, Gr. v., 53.* 

"Ewrm, Gr. adj., 198. 
-JEr, Isl. conj., 129. 

£r, A.S. term.^ 165.* 



Er, Alem. tneep. pilrt., 157. 
Er, A.S. term., 201., allied tm 

the Gr., ib., various forms, 

ib.« observations of Wadi- 

ter, 202. 
H^, Gr. term., 165, allied to 

Goth, er, ter^ gter, ib. 
H^ii, the name of Jun^, D. 97. 
'£^1, Gr. insep. part, 156. 
Ermensenl, or Irmensatdj said 

to be Mercury/ D. 128, 

129. 
Esreimeachy Celt, participle^ 

38. 
£#, Lat conj. 185. 

Hrt, Htm, Gr. conj., 119« 

'£Tf^, Gr. adj., 200. 
Etrurians^ of Scythic origin, 

1 50_i 59, their letters, 1 50. 
£Mo, Etma, Celt, adv., 136. 
Euy Celt, adv., 132. 
Eumolpug, institution of the 

mysteries of Ceres ascribed 

to him, D. 99, 100. 
Euxine, derivation cf, D., 5. 
•e|, Gr. prep., 37. 
""BS, Gr. adj., 198. 
-£f lAl^fTK, Gr. partictple, 44. 
*"£(«, Gr. adv., 38. 

Fair J Mods.G. prep., 79. 

Fairroy Moes.G. prep., 86. 

Fairra^ MoestG. -adv., 145. 
corre^nds to Gr. ^r^f^^ ib. 

Fairro^^ro, Moes.G.adv., 146. 

Fara^ Su.G. v., 76. aCBnity to 
the Gr., ib. 

Fanty Faura, Moes^G. prep., 
77. allied to mi^, 79. ori« 
gin, ib. retains aU the senses 
of ^«^, 81 — 83. corres- 
ponds to Gr. ir^ in all its 
meanings, 90-^94. 

Faurqniihany Moes.G. v.^ 82. 

Feil, Scot, adv., 144. 

FenadiSf \ Goth, name of 
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Earth viewed as a goddeas, 

D. 12S, cwwidered asorigi- 

nally the same with the Lat. 

name V^ntUy ib* 
Fer^ Alem.prep^ 18L 
FerOf Moe8.G. s., 89. 
Feria, Lat. 8^ 87* 
^itf Gr. v.^ 76« 
Ferron^ Alem. prep., 87. 
Fiara, hL and Alem. prep.» 86. 
Filuf Moe8.G* adv., 145, cor- 

reponds to Gr. w-cAv, ib. 
FUuwardein, Moes.G. 8., 144* 
Firsi, Eng. adj., 87. 
Foeda^ Isl. v., 167. 
FocTf Su.G. prep., 181. 
FoTf Eng. prep., 94^ 
Fortify IsL 8., 91. 
Frap Moe6.G. prep., 84. 
FrOf ItL Su.G. and A.8. prep., 

85. 
freia, Frigga^ FrOf names of 

VenuB, D. 120, etymon, ib. 
. ISJ. 

Friday f why so called, D. 122. 
Fhainal, temple at Rome, D. 

121. 
FrutiSf a name of VeDU8» D. 

121. 
Fruiiesefa, the designation ex* 
. phiined, D. 121. 
Fyretf Isl. prep., 181. 

G, Moe8.G., sound of, 196. 

GaU, Scot. 8., 63. 

GatOy SduG. and lal. s., 61. 

Gaivoo, Moes.G. 8., 61. 

tn, Ge, the wife of Saturn, D. 

86. Goth. Gio ib. 
GdaHif a Scythian naticm, D. 

141. 
Qet, A.S. adv., 13^. 
Getaef D. 7, the same with 

Scythae, D, ib., and with the 

Goths, 10. pUice of abode, 8. 
Gilboreus, similarity of his jid* 



ventures to those of Saturn, 
D. 87. 

GoelO'gyrtUm V. Oeto^syrus. 

Goths, of the, D., 10. H. 1..— 
4. 

Greek Languagef of the, D. 
58, resemblance to the Scy- 
thic, ib. H. ]« 

Greeks^ Religion of the, D. 68* 
Oracle of Dodona, 68,' of 
Delos, 71, and of Delphi^ 73. 
Of Satarn, 80,the Saturnalia, 
88, of Janus, 89. of Titaea. 
91. of Rhea, ib. of Jupi- 
ter, 94. of Vejovis, 96. o^ 
Juno, 97. of M nerva^ ib. 
of Vesta, 9a of Ceres, 99. 
of Diana, 102. of Hecate, 
105. of Apollo, J 06. pro* 
bably the same with the 
Balder of the Scandinavian^ 
108. of his name '£««i<y«ff 
110. 

Guide, Eng. s., 64. 

Gtftp A.S. adv., 135, synony- 
mous with m, ib., has the 
sense of Gr. «^, 136. 

Haboy Moes.G. v., 208. 

Habeoy Lat. v., 208. striking 
conformity between the Lat. 
and the Goth, in the de- 
clension of verbs, ib. 

Haedan, Su.G. adv., 164. 

HairtOf Moes.G. s., 39. 

Headj Eng. a., 100. 

Hecaerpos, a designation of 
ApoQo, D. 111. 

Hecate, name of Diana, D» 
105. etymon, ib. 106. said to 
ride through the air, iU 

HmnuUU, one of the Goth. 

^ names of Mercury, D. 131. 

HeUcoUy origin of the name 
according to Rudbeck, D. 
143. 

HeUenes, of the, D. 21, view- 
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•d by some as ft difierent 
race from the Pelasgi, ib. 

HerOf Alem. name of Jimo^ 
D.97. 

Hercules, among the Germans, 
and worshipped by then^ 
D* 1S9. memorials of him, 
ib. etymon of hisnam^, 159, 
140. his pillars, 140. wor- 
shipped by the Scythians, 
141. 

Herklaede, Goth. D. 140. 

Hmrmmn^ the general of the 
ancient Germans, D. 129. 

Hermes, the name of Mercury^ 

• ei3nnon of, G. 126. 

Hermod, the Goth. Mercuty, 
D. ISl. 

Herr^ its signification in Goth., 
D. 125. 

HIM^ Moes.G. s., 56. 

Hwaemne, A.S. adv., 158. 

Hyperboreans, of the, D. 76. 
Kudbeck's derivation of the 
name, 78. called a sacred 
people, 107. 

Hyperion, name of, explainedi 
D. 115. 

/, Su.6. and Isl. prep., 48. 

Jains, Moes.G. pron. 195. 

JahuariuSy Lat s.| derivation 
of, D. 90. 

Janus, not unknown to the 
northern nations, D. 89. 

Japetus, evidently the same 
with Japhet, D. 14& 

Japhet, viewed as Neptune, D. 
118. 

Idf Lat. pron,, 192. 

Ident, Scot., origin of, D. 91. 

Ides, etymon of the word,D. 91« 

Ig, Germ term., 169, etymon 
given by Wachter, ib., vari- 
ous forms in the Goth, dia- 
lects, 170. 



/t, Lat. pron., 192. 

Ik, Moe8.(j., prOB., 189i 

iMf , Gr^ term., 169, affinity to 
Germ. 1^, ib. 

lUyrians, of Scythian extract, 
D. 45. 149. 

Ilus, the Phoenician name of 
Saturn, D. 114. 

§m, Groth.v., 212. 

Imus, Lat. term., SN)3-«-205, 
aHied to Goth, mists, 203» 
formation of the Lat. super- 
lative,. 204. 

In, Goth, prep^, 47, nsed in 
all the various significatimis 
of fir, 47-*-50, changes the 
sense of words to which it 
is prefixed like Lat* in, 50. 

Inachus, difierent represent- 
ations of, D. 146, 147. 

Inn, Moes.G. adv., 50. . 

Inna, Alem. prep., 51. 

Iwna, Isl. v., 59. 

Inna, A.S. s., opinion of H« 
Tooke, 47. 

Innakunihs^ Moe8.G. adj., 51« 

Innan^ A.S. v., 48. 

Inner, £ng. adj., 28. 

*lfi, Gr. term., allied to Godu 
ew, 171^ 

Inquio, Lat. v., affinity to Goth* 
quith-an, ib. 

Inuh, Moes.G. prep. 15, 47* 

/}twwii»ti?t;i,Moes.G. partic. 48. 

lo, the daughter of Inachua, 
fables ccmceming, D. 146» 

147. 
Jolfader, Saturn denominatedif 

D. 84. 
Ion, the same with Javan, IX 

47. 70, conjoined with Peu- 

caiion, 145. 
lona, the ihin called^ by the 

Trojans, D. 90. 
'^UhHi meaning of the word, D.. 

1S7. 
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JoSf Moe8.6. pron. 190. 
Irmemaul. V. Ermenseod. 
Isf Lat. pron., 190, table of 

affinity to the Goth., ib. 
I#r«f , Gr. term., 20% aOkd to 

Goth. iMts^ uta, 203. 
Itkf Moe8.G. conj. 185. 
JuleboehetUf meaning of the 

term, D. 1S7. 
Juno, her various iiame8> D. 

97. 

Jupiter^ the Jff-ur of the Ed- 
4a, D. 94^ the same witfi 
Thor, ib., worship of, 94. 

IzOf Moe8.G. term., 202. 
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K and G, interdiangeable in 
the Goth, dialects, 60. 
and r interchanged inGn, 60. 

Kadeniy Alem. v.^ 60. 

tm^U, Gr, s. 39. 

Wji^k^ Gr. prep., 60., proba- 
bly derived from Isl. go/a, 
a way, ib. 

« 

J»^ Germ, term., 17«5« 

Lalona, D. 106. 

Irffib, Moes.G. adj. 172, va^ 
rious forms in the Goth. 
- tongues, ib. 

Amff Gr. term., 171, from the 
B«ne origin with Goth, leiks, 
ib. 

Atfy Amv, Gr. term., 151. 

A«f, Gr. term., 175. 

Loxias, designation of ApoUo> 
D. Ill, 112. 

Loxo, one of the Hyperborean 
virgins, who carfied the of- 
fenngs to Apollo, D. Ill, 

Lucumones, Etrurian magis- 
trates, D. 152. 

Macedoniay derivation of the 

• name, D. 45—47^ 

Maetj Alem. Isl. Ski.G« s., 70* 



MagUier, Lat, s., 165. 

Main, mother of Mercury, 
also called Maera, D. 130. 

Maiden, or Kem-Baby^ D. 73. 

MarSf the Odin of the Goths, 

D. 124, called "a^, Ari- 

rHadtf 124. Heriarit Her' 

Jauihr, 125. Thracian ori* 

gin ascribed to him, 124. 

MasM-Getae, D. 7. Scythi- 
ans, S. origin of the name, 
9. 

Mate^ Eng. s., 69. 

Matiacif Lat. s., 69. 

MediuSy Lat. adj., 67* 

Miymtj Gr. adj. 206. 

Me^VGoth. a virgin, D. 130. 

Metns, Moes.G. pron., 189. 

Meith^ Scot, s., 66. 

Mene, Diana j^led, D. 104, 
105. 

Mercury nBxaedHermes,Tltothi 
Theuth,Taautus,DA96.Teit^ 
iateSj ib. 127. Ermensewlf 
the chief idol of the Thnu 
cians, ib. the Callus assign- 
ed to him, ib. 128. son of 
nine Muses, 131. 142. ori- 
gin of his Lat. name, 132. 

MtririK, Gr. s., 69. 

Mi#«f , Gr. adj., 68. 

Met, Lat. suffix, 68. 

Miri, Gr. prep., 64, concurs 
with the Goth, in all its 
meanings, 70. 

Mete, A.S. s. 65. 

Mim^^ Gr. s. of Goth, origin, 
168. 

Meto, Lftt. v., 65. 

MeuSf Lat. pron., 189. 

Midy Moes.G. prep., 66. 

Mikils, Moes.G. adj., 206. 

Minerva^ etymon of the name, 
I). 97, also of Sigaea, ib. 

MinnixOy Moes.G. adj., 207* 

MinoSj etymon of, D. 139. 

P 
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Misso, MoeaXr^ 68. 

^OQ, its fluttoing* SOS. 
Niths Maesii. prep,, 66. 
Miitwc, A.S. &, 66. 
Aff/j^ LAt. t^Fn., t^05. 
MufieSf ike niAe, of Thracian 

origiu^ i>. H^* csaniiei^ioQ 

vith Meraiiy» 1^2. 
. Mifd^ Old Eng. jH»p.> 71. 

42. of Scythian origin, ib. 

Ni, Nn, Gr. insep. part.^ 160« 

Ncy A.S; adv., 164. 

Necken, Nkken^ consid^ned as 
ihe Neptune of JBicythiai D. 
118. 

Neithf Egypdw jmme «f Mi- 
Ben^, P. 9$. 

Neiton, a rock in the iak^ of 
Geneva, D. 118. 

Neothen, A.S. adir,, 1S8* 

Neptune^ worshipped by Acy- 
Ihiansy D. 115. daoominated 
TiamimasacUSf li6.eCy«ion 
of this name, ib^ U7* of 
Neptune, llg, 119« The 
horse ascribed to him, 119. 

NereuSf identified widi NiorA 
and Nereis with Niarvnt of 
the Scandioavians, D. il8. 

Niy Aloejs.G. C4»a|., 160. 

Niaimshuny .]ldQe9.G.GOQJ., 161 • 

Nicken. V. Necken* 

Nillan^ A.S. ¥., 216. 

Nones f etymon of, D» 01. 

Northnn, A.S. adv., 164. 

Nas, Lat. pron*, 189* 

Nv,Gr.adv., 139. 

Nu, Goth, adv., 139. 

Numerals of the Gr., Lat, and 
Goth.» 197. 

Kvi, Nvn, Gr. advp, 138, its 
various senses expressed by 
Goth. »», ib* 



Oi, Lat. 9ve|t, 180, mtywootk 
given by Vossina, ib. 

Ob, Aleci. 4>rep., 1;80. 

(Mm, the Man of A» G^liis, 
D. 184. 

Oety-symsy ApoflecaOedv D. 
lt)7, supposed to bo pro* 
perly Goeto-^riuf, ib. 

<2^, A.S. pnq»., 104. 

Q/ff, Isl. prep., 104. 

C^i|/rri, IflL odsr.^ 104. 

1^, A.S.frep., 101. 118. 

Off^ Eng. prep., 33. 

Ogyges^ fl^d of, D. 148. 

'0»r«, Gr. adj. 198. 

O&ii, the Lyioaii, D. 71, 72. 

"o^if, Gr. odhr., 140, synony^- 
moua ivkb A^S. fliifi, ftu 

On^ A.& prep. 1 1^ 12. 47* 

Oniaerden^ Bdg. v«, 25. 

<C||M^ the Hyp«iH>reoo vii^gift, 

. 3tt.7L 

Or, Lat term., 208. 

Orpheus, a Thracian, D. 136. 
instructed by Bocdios, tb. 

*'Orf, Gr^adv^ 142. 148. 

Oihtkef A.B» conj^ 119. 184. 

*'OtH Gr. co^l* 1^8. use, 124. 
in the sense of thai, oqsova* 
valeot to Gotii«o#,ib. with a 
auperhitivGi^ 125> sigiMfies fe- 
cause f 126. analogy betoieen 
the formalioD of ^tj and tho 
conj. of the Goths., 128. 

Oi, #iW, Gr. adv., 149. 

OvA«^M#i, who, D. IST. 

Otdd, his testimooy fioneem- 
iog tho^Goth. lai^guoge, D. 
6& 

PapaeuSf a name of Jupiter, 

oerivation of, D. 95. 
Par, Lat adj., 74. 
n«i^, Gr. prep., 78. prtmair 

woBDing, 76. apparent on- 



IfTDSX^ 



U 



79. irckMMsed kite f bf the 

G«Mk0> 8€b fBtfioiM IHMII* 

ing8» 80—83. 

ifmnff Gr. 8i» ««MnMm ^pi^te 
wMi tlie Gdth. teiui^ l^?.- 

Pdasgi, o£tliej.D. 15«.itf«Kied 
ibrtugh aH (rueew, 16* ti»»* 
timo^r of- Aesekyllis^ Id- of 
Mitford, 9(X the Mttio 
people wiA til» Heileoeiry- 
25. testitneef of HeM»d\9Mi» 
exainined) 33-^98. opimiu 
on of Mr Astle oencenmig 
the origiB of ihe Fsiaagr eiw 
• ^oiieoiuiL 2(9. origin- of the 
name, S^. fcuv pemone o# 
the name of Masgye, 34^ 
•imtioot dBrivatSener 96« Sej^ 
thian orig&A- ef the Pelasgi 
proved fhNii tetUmeviy, 3&. 
names oi the aatioiid whiell> 
andiently posgeesed Gi<eeee« 
4di some of these ef Sej« 
thian origin^ 4i.-^45, 9oy. 
tMaii origin ef th» P^lasgi 
confirmed hy their pvogi^s, 
46 — 5S, ot theiv bngaage,- 
53. allM to the Seythiiin, 
58. of their oharaeteftt 61. 
^ Ridsgith aiicieiit name of' off* 
Greece, D. 16. 

fifkagus'f V. Pelaitgu, 

llvm, Gr. adj., IdSi 

Per^ Lat. prep. 180. di&rent 
senses in eoitfpositkm, 184^ 
- analogy bet«N»en it and the 
Goth.» 181, 1*82. 

IIm, ns^v^ Gr« prepA 83. at^ 
finity to the Goth.|t 84. 

Ili^> GbtV., 75«88l 

n'l^i, Gr. prep., 88. etyitidns 
given* of this term^ ibi aU 
lied to hljiriyfyri, 89. 

PhaUiu^ oP SeythSan cniginalV 
D. 127,- how designed in 
scripture, 128. 



FUtyga^ Phrt/gUy Teniurde* 

nomibaled, Mk lt2^ 
Phrygians^ of Thracian, and 

therefbve of 9stylMe origin, 

D.4il,42. 
Pf , AleoK prep., 53i 
Pkii^y eestimoAy of, eoneefn* 

hm the Hyperboi^aas^ Dl 

139. 
Phte)f hJs MMies iii-Gv. sMd 

eochi Di 1 381 
n«Av, Gl^ ad^ B^ eognnte* of 

the Goth., U3. 
lU(«fy Gr. B.> 79^ 
n«pp«, Gr. adv., 145. 
niffmt^m^ Gr. ad^ 146. 
Poseidofr, name of Neptune, 

e9pion oil Dl 117, 11^ 
Prirmmj Lat. adj., 88. 
H^;, Gr. prep., 90, primal^ 

signification^ib., corresponds 

to Qo^JaHtt'f foLma^ 90^-^ 

JPIKsnotttSf, ef the Gr., LaUr and 
Geth« iBBgua^s^ 187-^196. 

Proaumt La^ v., 20. 

H^Ti^, tin ad^., 207. ana- 
logy between^ tile Gi^. and 
tlie^ CMh.' to deriving ad)«. 
froOA'pr^, ibi 

n^H^ On adj., ttiaiogy in- its 
fbnnaicion to Eag. ^fsf, 87. 

Pyrrha^ wife- of Deucalion, 
etymon giv«ii of her aane^* 
D. If46* 

Q»a&r Lat. ac^», 173. allied 

to Moe8.G. qukeleiU&, 173. 

194. 
^9», ILat. adv;, 150i 
(j^akant, IVfoes.G* adv., 15a 
QfiAaHe, ]>ftoes.Gv proa.,. 194* 

tabli^ of aflhiiCy t^ the Lilt., 

ib. 
Qm9, Lat; pmn., 192, eonjec« 

tures of etymologisU asito 

F a 
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. iU origin, ib., uUe of aAi 
nity to the Goth«^ 193. 

Ranvoeriar, hA,u., 166. 

Bhadamanthus, suppQaed ori- 
gin of the name^ D« 1S9. 

Rkea^ her .other names, D. 92. 

Kketrai the Spartiw Ws cal« 
led, D. 67. 

Jtipkeat deriYation of, D. 6. 

JRamafUf tradition concerning 
origin, D. 151. ^ 



SacaeOf a feast, of Bacchus^ D« 
136. 

So/icA, Germ, adv., 173. 

Sam, Goth, prep., 9^ 

Sama, Goth, prep«> 94, cor- 
responds to Gr. rv9, 95. 

Saimihrace, worship off taught 
by Pelasgi, D. 70. 

Saturn^ with the Saxons S0O- 
tetj Crodo, && D. 82, ety- 
mon, 83, 84, iSiloK of the 
Phenicians, 84*. Bore of the 
Goths, ib. symbols, ib. 85, 
Urantu, 86, origin of his 
history, ib. 87. 

Saturnalia, resemblance to the 
festival of Yule, D. 88. in- 
troduced by the Pelasgi, 91. 

Sc^roAamU, meaning of the 
name, D. 116. 

Scj^kiUf D. 89 the name used 
with great latitude by mo- 
dem authors, ib., its extent 
clearly defiiied by ancieitf 
writers, 4. 

Sci^ihians, D. 5, confounded 
with the Sarmatians, 5, de- 
rivation of the name, 6, ori- 

. giui 7,— the same with the 
Getae, ib.^ Sc^hae, perhaps 
a modification of Geiae, 9, 
the same with the Goths, 

. 10, the Thraciana a braoph 
of the Scythians, 19» 



Scj^hic Lemguage^ allied to the 
Greek, 58, affinity between 
several of its words and the 
Gr., 66. 

Shac^ Scot, v., 147. 

Sicca Ven^ea, her temple at 
Carthage, D. 122. 

SimiUs, Lat. adj., derived from 
Goth, santaleih, 174. 

Siton. V. Saturn* 

Ska, Isl. inaep. piirt., 147* 

SkaaJuU, IsLadj., 148. 

Skawie, Scot, adj., 148. 

"SM^im, Gr. v., 147. 

XmAj^, Gr. adj. 147. 

Soi, ancient Lat. pron., 191. 

Spartam, Pelasgi, Q. 25. 

X>, Gr. proun 190. 

Succoth'ienoih, the term ex- 
plained, D. 122. 

Sum, ancient Lat. prep., 94* 

Sum, Lat. v., 210, table of 
affinity to the Goth., 212. 

Sv^«xa, Gr. s., 96, sUiking 
analogy between tlie Gr. 
and Goth, in the formation 
of words, ib. 

Xv9, Gr. prep., 94, affinity to 

, varioua Go^* prep., 95. 

Sums, Lat. pron., 191. 

SwethaUf Moes.G. conj., 185,, 
186. 

Syr, a Persian name for the 
Sun, D. 107. 

Taiiti, Scythian name of Ves- 
ta, D. 98, conjecture aa to 
its origiD) ib. 99. 

Talis, haU adj., 173. 

7am, Lat. adv., 150. 

Tammuz, waxe of the Sun, IX 
116. 

Tamyris, queen of Scythians^ 
D. 116. 

TaranU, viewed as the same 
with Thor, D. 95. 
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Targiiaus, etymon of the 

name, D. 96- 
Ter^ Lat. term., 165. 
Tenninations, of, 1^. 
Tu«$, Gr. term., 201. 
TtTr«^«, Gr. a^ 198. 
TefUateSf the Mrinan Mercu- 
ry, D. 1«7. wa 
Thairhf Moes.G. prep., $4. 
Thamimasffdts, name of Nep« 

tune, etymon, D^ 116/117* 
Theif Moe8.G. conj. 127. 
e«. Or. term., 165. 
Theuth^ Thoth, Mercury, D. 
* 126, same with Thdat^ 150. 
ThracianSy supposed to be the 
« descendants of Thh-as, D. 

12, 10. a branch of the 
*^*8^thiaB8, 12, deriratkin of 

the word, ih.,' same people 

with the Getae^ 13. 
Gvytfrq^, Gr. 8., a£Bnity to 

Goth., 168. 
Thidafif Moe8.G. v., 77. 
Thyy A.S. conj., 127. 
TiUiea, the wife of Uranus, D. 

91, 92, the same with Ge^ 

92, etymon, ib. 

Tiian% Gr. s. derivation of, D, 

86. supposed the same with 

Theuthy D. ib. btymon, ib. 
Titans, acknowledged to be 

Atlantidae, D. 92. 
T«Tf. Gr. adv., 142, analogy to 

the correspondent Goth. 

adv., ib. 
T^«(, Gr. adj., 198. 
Trojans^ of Si^hian origin, D. 

41, 42. Italian colonyi 149. 
TuU, Lat. v., drived from the 

Goth., 77. 

C7, Is], and Dan. part, 143. 
Vberden, Franc, adv., 114. 
Viif, MoeStG. prep., lOS. 



« • . pa 

Vder, Moes.G. j)rep., 1051- ' 

Vji Mo^8.G. prep., 99* det>i« 
vaiton, ib. originally ' signi- 
nified above^ 102. cdri^ 
sponds to Lat. e, exy to Gr. 
I»,'^; to Lat. a, and to Gr. 
« privative, 109. traces of 
the chaises of its iheaning 
discovered in the Isl. 104. 
why it first received file 
tense ' of dotjornoards, 105* 
corresponds to the various 
senses of Gr. wrh, 106, 108. 

Vft Alem. and Franc. prep.» 
103. 

Ufer, Moes.G. prep., 1*08, cor-' 

' responds to me various 
senses of Gr. vif%^, 108, 1 14. 

ijjhtanyk.%. adv., \St. 

Ufgraben^ Moes.G. v., 105. 

Vfhropjan, Moes.G. v., 103. * 

U/mesa^ Moes.G. s., 106. 

Ufog^.S. prep., 100. 

l7i^,%oes.G. the sun, D. 1 15. 

IJnvooegy Germ, s., 7. 

C7fi, £ng. insep. part., 16. 

I/n, Brit, adj., 200, affinity of 
the Celt, numerals to those 

• of the Goth., ib* 

Unaneled, Eng. participle, 12. 

'T^ri^, Gr. prep., 96, of Goth, 
origin, 99, 108, objections 
to this derivation, 101*, va- 
rious significations, 108. 

'r«-«, Gr. prep. 106. 

Vranusj Gr. and Lat. s., derU 
vatlon of, D. 86. 

Vaen^ toaen, Goth, beaotiful, 

D. 123. 
Veel, Teut. adj., 144. 
VejovUf different etymons of 

the designation, D. 96.  
VenuSf named Artimpasa,- D. 

119, etymon, \20, Aphrq/^, 
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ifife, ib. FrdayFrigga, ISO,, 
Pkr^a, Pluvpo, 122, th<^ 
same Fenia not of Gr, or 
LaC origin, ih, &im^A> 12S, 
JSf'mw^ 12S, Wena^ ib. 
^«torto, ib* Co/jr <^ia» lb* 

i^^to^tuu e^jnoon of} D.. 123. 

teris^ €S, 202, temaiioa of 
the Goth. preteAD, 209v the 
,.iiiBe of the Jtio/y ib. striking 
coincidence betipeea seve- 
ral j^rta of the Lat. aad 
Got>. verba, 206. of the 
Gr. Lat^ and Goth* 8ub« 
atadtiYe verba, 210. 

VeOa, called TabiU, D. 98,i 
supposed the same wi|h bis, 
99. 

Vetf Lat. eon]^ probably alliedi 

tolsl. eCff, 186. 
' ViuUsf a title given to Mercu^ 



17,1X158. 
Voio, Lat. v., table of 

to the Goth., 21& 
VultuSf Li|t. 9^ allied to tha 

Go^., 19. 

Woir, MeaibCL %, 168. 
IVer, A.S. 8^>«6i. i«84 
^Aea^f^rons sacred* diings of 
. AfpoUo bound up in it« D.78* 
fVU^ one of the sons of Bore, 

b. }l^ 
WOfan^ MoeaJG. ^^ 2X6. 

YH, Eng. coi^, 1S6. 

Ymd^ £ng. adv., 196. 

yif/f, analogy between this 

and the Saiurnaliat D. 88. 

supposed to refes to Bae* 
. chu£^ D* 136. 



nNis. 
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ERRATA,— /« Dissertation, 

I^. U la. 4i from botcom^ for indoipiittble, vttHe iuJiif ■t.ible 
• 7& 5.^ vttnisulitii^s, rvad veriiimUiude ., 

Vj^. 44. liiw as. /ir », veod ^. 

45. Sa/ura^AXt^, rtfad'li^«XJk^ 

46. 25. for x»xiZnf^y read tuXp^M^ 
51. 3. for Mtrntui^ read •Imwi^f 

SU S. firoat btfCCDm, /»r ecc, wodjioK 

118. 17. /of wt%9m(Uf^ read 9rt4n^» 

119. 15. >r AUn^ read w^ 
131. a /or "SMfMtu read l^fua 

ISS. 9B.for ^ir«CiCisx«^«if, fra^ ^rajC«C<fji«^«t 
fiOO. 13. from bottom, jfn- in^0f» nRrcf'7#i(«r 
IMX 14h /ur rMPrtA«i#^ii««», rrad riwrtXirlfiirM* 



C*Stewartf Frinier^ Edinbur^l^ 
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